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THE JUNIATA. 
BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 

HAT accomplished English traveler, the 

Hon. Mr. Murray, is reported to have said, 
upon the interesting occasion of his first visit 
to the scenes of our present jaunt, “To my 
shame be it spoken, I have never looked upou 
the Juniata until to-day.” Many others, no 
doubt, have thus reproached themselves for 
leaving the fairy beauties of this charming re- 
gion to blush so long unseen. 

To ourself, the very name of the Juniata— 
one of those sweet and apposite Indian words 
of which the barbarous taste of the age has left 

; so few—always came with whispers of poetry 

and romance, to be enjoyed in some remote 

| “good time coming.” In our childish igno- 

5 tig it rance we dreamed of the Juniata as a mythic- 

OO tn if SN al world, or at best as some far-off Mecca, more 
oe: , "*" | inaccessible than storied Alp or Apennine; nev- 

JUNCTION OF THE JUNIATA AND THE SUSQUEIIANNA. ef imagining that all the dainty ct charms with 
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UP THE JUNIATA, AT NEWPORT. 


which our fancy invested it (and fancy, as we | miles, as we have said) is occupied by numer- 


have since learned, did not tell us one half 
the truth), laid almost within the range of our 
daily walk; and when we see so many of our 
neighbors making long, painful pilgrimages in 
quest of pleasures which they here leave unseen 
behind them, we can not but think that our an- 
cient error is still too wide awake in the land, 
and that people need to be reminded at least, if 
not informed, that the blue waters which heard, 
and the bold crags which echoed, the glad voice 
of “bright Alfarata,”"* may be seen and en- 
joyed with very little cost of time, trouble, or 
money. 

The great State of Pennsylvania is, in its 
physical aspect, nearly equally divided from 
north to south into three distinctly marked 
phases. The central, or mountain region, of 
two hundred miles in breadth, with the rich 
meadow lands of the Atlantic slope on the one 
side, and the fertile basin of the Ohio on the 
other. The genial soils and suns of the east- 
ern and the western regions furnish forth those 
abundant stores for which the State is so fa- 
mous, of “oats, peas, beans, and barleycorns,” 
while the mountain ridges yield a great portion 
of the mineral wealth of our country, and send 
us those vast stores of anthracite, of which every 
winter hearth in the land speaks so glowing- 
ly. It is this central region too, which, while 
brightening our homes in winter, warms our 
hearts in summer with every variation of nat- 
ural beauty. Its extent (of nearly two hundred 





* The once popular song: 
“ Wild roved an Indian girl, bright Alfarata, 
Where flow the waters of the blue Juniata.” 





ous parallel ridges of the great Appalachian 
chain of hills, ranning4n a general course from 
the northeast to the southwest. Nearest to the 
Atlantic division we have the South Mountain : 
next beyond, the Blue Ridge and the Kittatinny, 
through which the Delaware breaks at the cel- 
ebrated Water Gap, and the Lehigh at Wind 
Gap, and again the noble Susquehanna, not 
far from its meeting with the Juniata. These 
chains of hills have an average elevation of a 
thousand feet or more, not sufficient to make 
them of very great pith or moment to the art- 
ist, though they hold in their laps countless 
gems of water and valley beauty. It is through 
the thirty or forty miles of hill and dale which 
lie between the Kittatinny and the Susquehan- 
na that the great coal-beds which supply so 
much of our fuel are found. Next come the 
Tuscarora and the Sideling Hills, inconsidera- 
ble ridges, extending from the centre of the 
Juniata to Maryland, while yet beyond rise the 
lofty outlines of the Alleghanies, the great west- 
ern walls of the mountain region, though the 
Ohio basin, which now follows, is still broken at 
intervals by lesser elevations, of which the chief 
are Laurel Ridge, twenty-five miles distant, and 
Chestnut Ridge, ten miles more. 

In the very heart of that wild portion of Penn- 
sylvania is the unvisited and almost unknown 
home of the Juniata, one of the loveliest of the 
rivers of America, and, with the neighboring 


| waters of the Susquehanna, of which it is the 


principal affluent, most justly the pride of the 
Keystone State. The Juniata, leaping from the 
crags and chasms of the Alleghanies, winds its 
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lonely and devious way eastward through a hun- 
dred and fifty miles of mountain solitude to its 
final nuptials with the Susquehanna; and great- 
ly is the placid nature of that staid old river-god 
vexed by the madcap moods and the turbulent 
waters of its roystering young mate, shouting 
“Presto! change!” to his ancient bachelor rev- 
eries, and leaving him henceforth nothing but 
toil and trouble. Thirty years ago this region 
of the Juniata was a great highway, as it is now, 
over the mountains to the Ohio, but then the 
rude journey of the ponderous wagons was 
a long and painful matter, while to-day the 
route is traversed with all modern ease and 
speed of locomotion. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
way (next to the Erie Road in New York the 
grandest in the Union) follows the river from 
its mouth to its source, in immediate compan- 
ionship all the way with a canal and telegraph 
line. The river is itself unnavigable. 

Our aproach to the Juniata was through Phil- 
adelphia and Harrisburg, the State capital, to 
the junction of the river with the Susquehanna, 
where we halted for some pleasant days under 
the homely roof of John Miller, whom we cul- 
tivated in our hours of in-door rest, as an agree- 
able example of the honest sturdy yeomen and 
forest character of the people among whom we 
were about todwell. “John Miller”—he scorns 
to be mister’d—is one of those grave, plodding, 
one-horse Pennsylvania Dutchmen who origin- 
ally settled the region, and have managed to 
withstand all the Yankee galvanism which is 
daily more and more infecting the slumberous 
air they breathe. John Miller had inhaled 
enough of the poison to feel a little curiosity 





as to the character and errand of his unlooked- 
for guest; indeed he plainly asked us at once 
what might be our business there—a question 
which he seemed to think very rationally an- 
swered when we told him that our business was 
to eat our dinner, which we would attend to in- 
dustriously as soon as he should set it before 
us. To dine was, in John Miller's estimation, 
the employment of a reasonable man, and a 
vigorous appetite did more than any thing else 
in helping us to live down much prejudice 
which our vagabond and, to his eyes, profitless 
wanderings over hill and glade created. We, 
however, failed utterly to convince him of the 
sanity of our daily strolls at dawn or sun-set- 
ting to the tops of the surrounding hills. To 
his incomprehension it was all a stumbling- 
block, and our very choicest “bits” of distance, 
middle-ground, and foreground, only foolish- 
ness, for John Miller’s soul had never been 
“ Touched by the love of art to learn to know 
Nature's soft line and colors’ varied glow.” 

He did, to be sure, seem to be thinking better 
of us when we once gravely listened to his sug- 
gestion to paint his red old homestead, or the 
condemned canal-boat, moored near by. 


From the highlands overtopping John Mil- . 


ler’s tavern—John had never heard of a hctel— 
we picked up our frontispiece of the meeting of 
the waters. These eminences command charm- 
ing prospects on all hands, northward up the 
winding course of the broad and placid Susque- 
hanna, with its verdant islands and long white 
sand-bars dotted with groups of lazy cattle; 
and southward over fertile pastures and village- 
gemmed lawns, while the glimpses westward, 
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THE JUNIATA NEAR LEWISTOWN. 


up the course of the Juniata, make you in haste 
to explore its hidden treasures. 

Our second and third pictures are from the 
hills south of Newport, ten miles onward, and 
the next convenient stopping-place after John 
Miller’s. Agreeable bits of middle-lands and 
fine stretches of mountain distance may be gath- 
ered in this vicinage. The banks of the canal 
also afford here charming wooded walks, while 
the surrounding creeks are full of pretty glens 
and forest nooks. Newport itself is a misera- 
ble little hamlet, with few creature comforts to 
tempt the don vivant. In point of fact, we may 
as well make a clean breast of it, and confess at 
once that the bills of fare are nowhere, in the 
whole sweep of the Juniata, very fascinating. 
The kitchens and tables are as primitive as the 
hills, Nota solitary dinner there comes grate- 
fully to our memory; and the cigars are as un- 
like the Havanas for which they are sold, as 
are the beautiful creations which embellish the 
salons of our connoisseurs like the real old mas- 
ters whose names they take in vain. This, how- 
ever, is, of course, a matter of but trifling con- 
sideration to the earnest worshiper of Nature. 

Who would not prefer rosy morn to rosy 
wine? who would not rather gaze into the crys- 
tal current of the pebbly brook, than swallow 
the trout which disport therein? who would not 
rather watch the flight of the deer over his na- 
tive heath than dissect him into steaks? who 
would not rather drink in the songs of the bird 
than eat him up, wings and “second joint ?” 
who would not——-? Don’t all speak at once, 
wsthetic readers ! 





The elegancies and luxuries of life will doubt- 
less increase here in due course of time, anid 
with the advancing numbers and wealth of the 
people; and with this social progress, the pres- 
ent lonely physique of much of the landscape 
will become softened and embellished by en- 
larged industry and improved taste. The con- 
veniences and pleasures of polished life can 
hardly be expected in a new and wild forest- 
land, where the dwellers are absorbed in the 
tude labors of mining, manufacturing, and trans- 
porting iron and coal. 

The Juniata is one of the chief thoroughfares 
by which the myriads of European immigrants 
reach their new homes in the Western wilder- 
ness. The vast amount of travel and carriage 
incident to such a highway and to the occupa- 
tions of the people, give the region a more busy 
and bustling aspect than the extent of the popu- 
lation warrants. Long trains of cars pass contin- 
ually, and the horns of the boatmen on the canal 
keep up an incessant jargon of horrid sounds. 
The sudden halting of a line of emigrant cars in 
one of the usually quiet towns creates for the 
time a magical metamorphosis. Seclusaval sud- 
denly becomes Babel. The air so hushed an in- 
stant ago, is now rent with the mingled voices of 
the hundreds of strange figures disgorged from 
their narrow dens. The Wapping of some ple- 
thoric metropolis seems to have bounced down 
into the startled forest. A brief space—the bell 
rings, the whistle of the locomotive shrieks, the 
crowds rush back to their lairs, and the demon vis- 
ion passes as though it were in truth but a dream. 

In the neighborhood of Millerstown, Mifflin- 
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tuwn, and Lewistown—growing villages yet far- 
ther up the river—numerous romantic brooks 
and brooklets come dancing down into the val- 
levs. In these streams the fisherman may find 
abundant and rare sport. The trout here are 
still comfortably unsophisticated, having seen 
too little of society to lose much of their native 
simplicity of character. You may pay your lead- 
en compliments also to the astonished deer as 
they halt in simple wonder at your novel pres- 
ence. In an exploration of one of these minor 
waters at Lewistown we passed successively 
sundry charming mills and cottages, merry cas- 
cades, and much grateful, bower’d walk. The 
fourth picture of this series is a view looking 
down the river east of Lewistown. 

From the old inhabitants of the villages and 
wilds in this gnarled latitude, the curious and 
genial tourist may gather rich pages of Indian 
history and romance, which will give an irresist- 
ible charm to the waters, and islands, and rocks 
if the merry Juniata, where neither nature nor 
art may have done sufficient to win his love; 
or rather, perhaps, where his own perceptions 
may prove too dull to detect and appreciate 
their beauties, It was on one of our many er- 
ratic peregrinations among the mountain wilds 
f this vicinage that we stumbled upon an unex- 
pected, but not the less welcome dinner, at the 
rude homestead of a venerable forester, whose 
memories, early associations, and descent, were 
picturesquely interwoven with the history of the 
ancient occupancy of the soil. His ancestors, 
iuring the stormy days of the early settlers (so 
le informed us, as we smoked the calumet to- 
gether after our homely meal), suffered—as too 





many then did—one fatal night from a murder- 
ous surprise by the jealous and revengeful red 
men. All fell beneath the edge of the toma- 
hawk excepting two youths, whose good fortune it 
was to effect an escape, and a mere child, whom 
the victors bore off into captivity. Perhaps it 
was her magic beauty, her winsome smile, or 
the spell of her gentle nature, that protected her. 
Certainly, as after events proved, these talismans 
won the stern yet impressionable hearts of her 
captors, and bent them in willing obedience to 
her will. Heart’s-Ease, as she was called, be- 
came even more than a queen among her adopt- 
ed tribe and race. She exerted an unseen in- 
fluence far beyond her confessed authority, ab- 
solute even as thatwas. The counsels of Heart’s- 
Ease were more than commands—they were in- 
spirations. 

Years fled, and the jealousies and hates be- 
tween the Indians and the aggressive white men 
matured into open struggle. Two brave and 
gallant leaders of the enemy fell at this time, by 
the chances of war, into the hands of the tribe 
of Heart’s-Ease. Animosity against the pale 
face had grown so deep, and the conduct of this 
particular encounter had been so deadly on both 
sides, that foronce even the voice of Heart’s-Ease 
was powerless to avert the terrible fate to which 
her people doomed their captives. ‘The person 
and character of the strange little Indian maid- 
en, did not, of course, fail to attract the especial 
notice of the prisoners. They perceived and ap- 
preciated her interest in their fate, and sought 
by every means to facilitate the accomplishment 
of her generous desires toward them; more, 
though, out of a sentiment of gratitude to her 
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than from any selfish feeling, for they were gal- | 
lant men, who were ever ready to meet their 
fate, and feared not to die. Suffice it to say, | 
that Heart’s-Ease, finding both her authority | 
and influence in this case unavailing, resolved 
to effect secretly that which she might not ac- 
complish openly. In this emergency her mem- 
ories of her native tongue came happily to her 
assistance. By her daring interposition the 
prisoners were released on the very eve of the 
day assigned for their massacre. But even as 
they fled their purpose became known, and with 
it that of the fair maiden’s share therein. To 
complete their own escape was now easy enough, 
but to leave their preserver to the ungoverned 
fury of her savage people was impossible! In 
an instant they gathered her in their arms, and 
flying unhurt through the terrible shower of ar- 
rows which fell like rain about them, they were 
soon safe beyond pursuit. The brothers bore 
their darling guest far away toward their own 
home. s they traveled, and communed, and 
looked into each other’s souls, Heart’s-Ease’s 
nature seemed to develop into new and won- 
derful phases. The brothers won from her her 
little history, as far as many years and strange 
events had left the memory of it in her mind. 
A vague suspicion, a wild hope, a glad and joy- 
ful certainty sprung up and grew in their hearts 
as nearing, and at length (after weeks of toilsome 
journey) reaching, their native forest-hearth, 
they dreamed, prayed, and knew of a surety 
that their noble captive, their brave little sav- 
iour, Heart’s-Ease, was none other than their 
own long-lost and beloved sister. 





WATER STREET. 


When the strong passions of the hour were 
calmed, their old love and reverence for their 
stolen queen came back in reduubled force to 
the bosoms of her Indian brethren. They sought 


| her unremittingly, and when at last successfully, 


her power over them sufficed not only to obtain 
their pardon for herself and her brothers, but to 
secure their perpetual good-will and protection 
for her race—a treaty which was ever afterward 
kindly and sacredly observed. 

With such touching narratives did the old 
man cheer our way; and so, in the wildernesses 
of our vast territory, north, south, east, and 
west, every where have such unwritten romances 
beguiled us. Let the historian seize their subtle 
and sweet aroma while they yet live in the mem- 
ory of men, for in the incidents and emotions 
which they created and developed we may best 
read the secrets of that strong and noble nature 
which in after days so indignantly shook off the 
hand of oppression when it bore too rudely, and 
which has taught the people of to-day to feel 
and maintain themselves true and gallant men. 
Let the romancer snatch them, for in them is 
hidden the very essence of fiction—the poetry 
of truth. 

In the time and space which we have just de- 
voted to memories of other days, we had pur- 
posed transporting the reader westward from 
Lewistown, past many attractive scenes, to the 
subject of our fifth picture, near the pleasant vil- 
lage of Huntingdon. This scene meets the eye as 
you stroll on the river shore, close by your inn ; vr 
as you look back for an instant while entering the 
village, on the railway. As we now approach the 
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upper waters of the Juniata, the character of the 
country grows momently more strongly marked. 
The hills wear a more imposing front, and en- 
croach more and more upon the area of the val- 
ieys. At Petersburg the railway, which thus far 
has very closely hugged the river, flies off for a 
while, and flirts with the Little Juniata. By 
either route—the river and canal or the railway 
—the voyager will be well amused. On the 
main river we pass through the village of Alex- 
andria, the social centre of a pleasant country. 
Our next halt is at a little hamlet called Water 
Street. Here the canal merges in the river, 
forming what the boatmen style slack water. 
The hills at this point are of commanding ele- 
vation, and the river road is for a few miles 
charmingly sheltered and secluded. The mount- 
ain flanks are in many places marked with the 
débris of the land slides which give so weird a 
look to much of the Juniata scenery ; an expres- 
sion which led John Miller to remark that the 
whole country looked as though it had been 
struck by lightuing and knocked wrong side up. 

From Water Street the river continues on- 
ward, though gradually losing iis distinctive 
character, some twenty or thirty miles to Hol- 
lidaysburg, at the base of the Alleghanies. Here 
the boats and cars were, at the time of our visit, 
transported over the mountains at Blair’s Sum- 
mit Gap by a portage railroad. ‘This is a con- 
struction of great extent and enterprise. It is 
forty miles in length, and in its ascent and de- 
scent overcomesanaggregate of two thousand five 
hundredandseventy feet. There are on the route 


ten inclined planes, varying in inclination from 44 
to 5€ degrees; a tunnel eight hundred and sev- 
enty feet long through the Staple Bend Mount- 
ain of the Conemaugh; and also four great via- 
ducts—one of which, over the Horse-shoe Bend, 


is a semicircular arch of eighty feet span. The 
cost of this road was nearly two millions of dol- 
lars. The cars are elevated by stationary steam- 
engines at the head of each plane. The neces- 
sity for these inclined planes has been since ob- 
viated by the substitution of a grand tunnel. 

Here we terminate our journey westward ; 
and, returning to Water Street, take a pleasant 
walk of three miles across to the railway at 
Spruce Creek. A noble view is disclosed as we 
reach the lofty ground overlooking the village 
and the waters of the Little Juniata. Far be- 
low the rapid cars vanish in the Plutonian mouth 
of the tunnel deepin the mountain side, Spruce 
Creek is a new but prosperous town, possessing 
the nearest approach to metropolitan appoint- 
ment, in the way of a hotel, which the Juniata 
region can boast. If we recollect, the table is 
provided with napkins, and the office with a 
modern patent “annunciator.” In a house with 
acoustic and “annunciator” privileges, one must, 
of course, be happy. We found newspapers, 
too, in the reading-room—but they were too an- 
tique to interest us very much. . 

We close our chapter with a memento of a 
pleasant morning’s ramble upon the banks of 
the Little Juniata. Carefully folding our nap- 





kin at the breakfast-table of the Great Spruce 
Creek Hotel, we soon brushed the dew from 
the heather and the unaccustomed polish from 
our boots, on the grassy banks of the sparkling 
little stream. For half a dozen miles we wan- 
dered on, ovér glittering lawns, through dense- 
ly-shaded glens, and by rolling cascades, whose 
joyous humop blackened the brows of the beet- 
ling cliffs and precipices above. We have 
rarely found a greater variety of scene within 
the same distance than in the course of this 
morning’s walk on the Little Juniata. The con- 
stant and marked alternations of the grave and 
gay kept our interest ever alive and alert. The 
sterner feature of the landscape here reminded 
us continually of the picturesque ravines of the 
Catskills. Whefi our walk had extended a few 
miles, the secluded character of the way changed 
very completely and unexpectedly. From glen 
and ravine we suddenly emerged into a culti- 
vated valley stretch, full of the shops and shan- 
ties of an iron foundry. Here we were agree- 
ably surprised to encounter our whilom host, 
John Miller. We were not a little astonished 
to find him venturing so far from home, and 
still more to learn that he had been more than 
a week on the journey. 

“You must, like ourself, have explored the 
country on your way, John Miller,” said we. 
“The cars run up from the junction to this re- 
gion in a few hours.” 

“Yes, I know they do; but I came on the 
canal. Don’t catch me on any of your whizz 
and spit railroads! I prefer the good old-fash- 
ioned way of traveling on dry land.” 

We knew before that John Miller belonged 
to the solemn race of old fogies—a numerous 
class in his section of country—and we subse- 
quently discovered that this humor colored not 
only all his moral and social notions, but even 
his religious and political creeds. The masses 
in all this latitude, every body knows, appertain 
to the go-ahead school of progressive democracy, 
except John Miller, as we learned on the occa- 
sion of our third and last encounter with him. 

We were once again, by the chances of tray- 
el, near the junction of the Susquehanna and 
Juniata. It was during the heat of the Scott 
and Pierce campaign in 1852. While sketch- 
ing on the banks of the canal, our attention was 
drawn for a moment to the passage of a bat- 
teau pulled lustily by a dashing steed, and 
crowded by roaring electors, on their way to a 
county convention. Flags and banners bear- 
ing the names of “Pierce and King” floated 
from all parts of the boat. 

“Take us down right!” shouted the captain 
to us, as he sailed past. “Take us down right; 
we're Pierce and King! Them chaps below is 
Scott and Graham!” Turning our head, we 
observed, slowly following, an old lumbering 
barge, laboriously pulled by a dozen wearied 
fellows, while, lounging at the helm, the only 
man on board, was—John Miller! 

The primitive and rude character which we 
have remarked in the physical aspect of much 











THE LITTLE JUNIATA, 


of the Juniata region, is quite as strongly seen 
in the morale of the people. 
them too great a leaven of plodding Deutschland 


to evince much of that restless progress which | 


Yankee speed of invention and unrelenting exe- 


cution is so brilliantly manifesting in other parts | 
They have, no doubt, all the | 


of the country. 
infallible certainty of Vaterland, but it is clogged 
with the equally national characteristic of slow- 
ness, There must be fewer John Millers among 
them before roses will grow very thickly and 
luxuriantly in their wildernesses. The Ger- 
manic populations of Pennsylvania are as in- 
dolent in their way as are the self-indulgent 
Southrons; but the indolence of the former is 
widely different from that of the latter, and less 
bearable, inasmuch as being with the one the 
development of a sluggish nature rather than 
of an enervating climate, it is never roused into 
corresponding earnestness as with the other. 
This very inert humor appeared to us in many 
ways while on the Juniata. At our various 
halts, half a dozen men would tremble under 
the weight of our baggage, which a New En- 
gland porter or a Southern darkey would have 
tossed about like “brown paper parcels.” At 


They have among | 


| the stirring town of Petersburg our traps laid 


about loose for half a day while our host nego- 
| tiated, by committee and caucus, for a porter 
hardy enough to undertake the labor of trans- 
porting them. The question was who shoul! 
sacrifice himself at the shrine of the public honor. 

The active spirit which the everlasting flight 
| of rail-cars is spreading through their valleys, 
| will, no doubt, soon quicken the people into 
|more earnest life. Steam and electricity must 
| stir up the Juniata folk, as they are rattling the 
dry bones of all other communities. Tell a 
man nowadays the most marvelous tale of the 
great world beyond the confines of his native 
hills, or without the bosom of his drowsy val- 
ley, and the old prejudiced smile of disbelief 
will vanish as he turns his eyes upward to the 
wires of the telegraph, and is compelled to ad- 
mit that there are of a truth more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in his 
philosophy. These mighty wires, as they look 
down upon the solitudes of the world, are every 
where rebuking presumptuous ignorance and in- 
credulity, arousing dormant thought, and giving 
nobler purpose and braver faith to all earth's 





workers, 





COMMODORE PERRY’S EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 


_ 


COMMODORE PERRY.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


COMMODORE PERRY’S EXPEDITION | rope and Asia, while it brought the Americans 
TO JAPAN. | closer to Japan, served also to reveal more clear- 
“TI am for bombarding all the exclusive Asiatics, who | ly the remoteness of that strange country from 
shut up the earth, and will not let me walk civilly and | all national communion. 
quietly through it, doing no harm, and paying for all| Prompted by a natural curiosity to know a na- 
I want."—Sypner Sura. | tion which boastingly defied the intelligence of 
FIRST VISIT. | the civilized world, and seemed to think, like a 
HE successful issue of the expedition of | child that, by shutting its own eyes, it put out the 
Commodore Perry to Japan was hailed with | light of the universe, and wrapped itself forever 
a proud acclamation by the American people. | in darkness; stimulated with a desire to estab- 
The strict isolation of the Japanese, amidst the | lish commercial relations with a people known 
busy intermingling of all the nations of the | to be industrious and wealthy; and eager to 
world in an age of extraordinary commercial | expand a profitable intercourse with Asia, to- 
activity, marked them out as a peculiar race. | ward which the newly-acquired shores of Cali- 
There was in this exceptional position of Japan | fornia directly pointed, and the perfected de- 
something irresistibly provocative of American | velopment of steam communication brought the 
enterprise, the indomitable energies of which | United States so near, it was not surprising that 
had hitherto mastered every opposition, whether | American enterprise should be impatient to dis- 
of man or of nature. The change in the geo-| perse the obscurity which shut out Japan from 
graphical position of the United States in rela- | the view of the world, and darkened the direct 
tion to the East, by the acquisition of the golden | passage to the East. Some thoughtful minds 
territory of California, establishing our domain, | pondered the subject, and as they looked to the 
as it were, the “ middle kingdom” between Enu- | intercourse with Japan as inevitable, carefully 
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considered the means by which commercial re- 
lations could be established with that country, 
without a sacrifice of national dignity on the 
one hand, or a cruel exercise of power on the 
other. “ 

Commodore Perry had been among the first 
to urge upon the government the necessity and 
advantage of sending an embassy to Japan, for 
the purpose of establishing commercial rela- 
tions between that country and the United 
States. Others, it is true, had speculated upon 
the subject, and it is known that the great 
statesman, Daniel Webster, had—though at first 
with the characteristic slowness of delibera- 
tion of his massive intellect he received the 
suggestion with an apparent lack of interest— 
finally, with a clear vision of the important re- 
sults to his country, exercised his great powers 
toward the consummation of a treaty with Ja- 
pan. The immediate efforts, however, which 
led to the expedition came from the active en- 
ergies of Commodore Perry, and to him was re- 
served the honor of conducting and bringing to 
a successful result the mission to Japan. 

The public, with the pride it feels in a na- 
tional triumph, has naturally awaited with eager 
curiosity the fall revelation of the details of the 
Japanese expedition. It is known that the in- 
terest of the nation is to be fully gratified by a 
complete narrative, on the part of Commodore 
Perry, of his mission; and the work will, un- 
doubtedly, be a worthy record of his great serv- 
ices. In the mean while we proceed to give our 
readers a rapid narrative of the Commodore’s 
movements, from the inception to the close of 
his mission, drawn from the most authentic 
sources, 

When it became known that the United States 
government had resolved upon an expedition to 
Japan, an eager desire was evinced on the part 
of many scientific persons, and others governed 
by a liberal curiosity, to join Commodore Perry 
on a journey which promised to add so much to 
the interest and information of the world. There 
were others, however, actuated by less worthy 
motives, who used every influence, direct and 
indirect, to participate in the advantages of the 
occasion. Among the latter was the well-known 
author of the famous work on Japan, the Ger- 
man Von Siebold, who, having been banished 
from Japanese territory, where he had forfeited 
his life by a violation of law, was desirous of 
defying the Japanese authorities under the pro- 
tection of the American flag. There was every 
reason, too, to suspect that Russia, ever on the 
alert to advance her interests, and never very 
scrupulous about the means, had employed the 
subtle German to act as a spy, and to counter- 
act, in behalf of the government of which he 
was a servile tool, the proceedings of the United 
States in the contemplated mission to Japan. 
Commodore Perry had, however, reserved the 
duties of the expedition exclusively for the na- 
val officers, as they alone could be thoroughly 
controlled by the naval discipline which was so 
essential toward preserving a perfect unity of 





action. The offers of all external aid were there- 
fore refused, and though in some instances with 
regret, yet not without the highest satisfaction 
in the case of Von Siebold, whose affectation 
of disinterestedness was exposed by the exuact- 
est information of his real character. 

After the usual delays and obstructions which 
seem inseparable from public business, Comimo- 
dore Perry finally sailed in the steamer Missis- 
sippi from Norfolk, on the 24th of November, 
1852, on the mission to Japan. It was oriy- 
inally intended that the Princeton should have 
accompanied him, but this vessel had hardly 
steamed down the Chesapeake Bay, when her 
total unfitness for.the voyage was proved by a 
serious accident to her machinery. The Com- 
modore, therefore, determined to put to sea with 
the Mississippi alone, with the understanding 
that he should be reinforced by the steamer 
Susquehanna, the sloops of war the Plymouth 
and Saratoga, already on the East Indian sta- 
tion, and other vessels and store-ships. We need 
not dwell upon the visit of the Commodore to 
Madeira, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, Macao, Hong 
Kong, and Canton, at all of which places he suc- 
cessively touched for supplies of fuel and refresh- 
ments, but will pass at once to those compara- 
tively unknown countries in which the experi- 
ences of the expedition will supply new sources 
of interest and information. 

Arriving at Shanghae on the 4th of May, 1853, 
the Commodore found the Susquehanna there, 
and his first movement was to transfer his pen- 
nant from the Mississippi to that steamer. The 
Commodore’s arrival at Shanghae was hailed 
with a joyful welcome by the American mer- 
chants, whose patriotic fervor and interest in the 
public weal happened just at that time to coin- 
cide with a due regard for their own private 
concerns. The Chinese rebels had been mak- 
ing formidable headway, and were threatening 
to march upon Shanghae, much to the discom- 
posure of the wealthy foreign traders, who, with 
their millions at stake, were very joyful at the 
opportune arrival of an American Commodore, 
and were very well pleased to have their money- 
bags guarded by a formidable battery of American 
guns. It was not surprising, then, that these 
gentry were disposed to make the most of their 
visitors, which, it may be stated to the credit 
of their hospitality, they did in the handsomest 
possible style. 

Although Shanghae has only been opened to 
foreign commerce since the English opium war, 
it has already become an immense. mart for 
American and European trade, surpassing in 
extent that of Canton, and destined, probably, 
to monopolize the whole in the course of time. 
The foreign merchants have erected immense 
storehouses and palatial residences, which they 
term Hongs, along the quay which borders the 
dirty, shallow stream of the Yang-tse-keang. 

The foreign merchants who reside in China 
do their best to compensate themselves for their 
absence from home by building magnificent res- 
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idences, where they succeed admirably in com- 
bining civilized comfort with Oriental splendor. 
To do them justice, they are the most hospita- 
ble of men, and the visitor finds his letter of 
introduction something more than a “ ticket for 
soup,” for it immediately gives him the run of 
palatial quarters, where he is at home at once, 
and has all the advantages of a first-rate hotel 
without the disagreeable reminder that there 
is a bill to pay. All the guest has to do is to 
express a wish and it is gratified by the Chinese 
major-domo on the instant, and no want is too 
preposterous for the universal power this om- 
nipotent provider seems to have over the wide 
domain of flesh, fish, and fowl. Nor is his con- 
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trol confined to the solid substantials of life, for 
he seems equally absolute in his dominion over 
the liquid luxuries, as was fairly tested when 
the order for some Saratoga water was respond- 
ed to immediately by a bottle just fresh, as it 
were, from the Congress Spring. Commodore 
Perry had, however, no time to dally in the lux- 
uriance of the palatial residences of the foreign 
merchants of Shanghae; so eating his last din- 
ner, and making his farewell bow at the gay 
but rather hot balls, he prepared to embark on 
his mission. 

The Plymouth being left at Shanghae to quiet 
the fears of the American merchants, and to 
protect their interests should they be endanger- 
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ed, the Commodore sailed on the 23d of May 
for Loo-Choo, in the steamer Susquehanna, 
accompanied by the Mississippi and the store- 
ship the Caprice. The Plymouth was ordered to 
join him when she could consistently with the 
state of things in China; and the Saratoga was 
expected to reach Loo-Choo from Macao about 
the time of the Commodore’s arrival. During 
the voyage general orders were read to the of- 
ficers and crew to the effect that, as all amica- 
ble means were to be used before resorting to 
force, to obtain the object of the expedition, 
each one, in his relations with the Japanese, 
should be as friendly as possible. It was, how- 
ever—although it was hoped a conciliatory 
policy would effect all that was desired—evi- 
dently the resolute purpose of the Commodore 
to open Japan to American intercourse at all 
hazards. ‘To be prepared for every emergency 
the crews of the ships were kept thoroughly 
drilled, and being beaten daily by the sound of 
the trumpet and the roll of the drum to quar- 
ters, reached such a state of discipline as would 
have made them very dangerous to quarrel with. 
With smooth seas and light winds the steamers 
soon traversed the short space of six hundred 
miles, and made the land after three days’ sail. 

Nothing could be more grateful to the eye 
after the sea voyage, although it had only been 
of three days’ duration, than the first view of 
the islands of Loo-Choo, which rose in pictur- 
esque elevations from the sea, covered with the 
freshest verdure. 

The large island—Great Loo-Choo, as it is 
called—towered above the numerous islets of 
the group, and the slopes of its sides, which 
here rolled in gentle undulations of fertile fields, 
from a central ridge, and there broke into pre- 
cipitous crags and irregular rocks down to the 
coral shore, were beautifully diversified by wav- 
ing rice, groves of pines, tropical palms, and the 
greatest variety of vegetation of varied hues of 
the richest green, A pleasing contrast of the 
wildest nature in its most eccentric forms of 
rock and headland with the highest culture, 
where lawns, gardens, and meadow-lands show- 
ed the careful and laborious hand of man, pre- 
sented the most agreeable aspect as the steam- 
ers entered the outer bay of Napa. On the 
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low land within the inner harbor the brown. 
tiled roofs of some houses became visible as the 
fleet doubled the Cape, aptly called Abbey 
Point, from the castellated appearance of the 
crags and rocks which crowned its summit, and 
gave it very much the look of the ruins of one 
of those old half military half religious struc- 
tures of the middle ages. On the acclivities of 
| the green hills that arose on either side of the 
| houses which formed the town of Napa, the 
| tombs of white limestone glittered brightly out 
| of the surrounding verdure. A fleet of Japa- 
nese junks lay closely within the shore, and gave 
a look of commercial activity to the place. 

The first movement from the land was the 
hoisting of the ubiquitous British ensign from 
the summit of a crag which rises to the south 
of the town, and soon some persons were dis- 
cerned in the distance, apparently watching with 
eager curiosity the approach of the vessels, to 
which was now added the Saratoga, that had 
arrived simultaneously with the steamers. The 
whole fleet presented quite a formidable appear- 
ance, and naturally awakened a great interest 
on shore, and as the steamers closed in with the 
land the stir among the natives, who could be 
seen busily moving about with their white um- 
brellas—for a pattering rain kept briskly falling 
—was quite apparent. 

The ships had hardly come to anchor when a 
boat came alongside the Susquehanna, bringing 
a couple of native dignitaries from the shore. 
Those gentlemen of Napa made quite an im- 
posing appearance, and would have gladdened 
the heart of an artist in search of a couple of 
model patriarchs of the time of Joseph and his 
brethren. Their costume, complexion, and rev- 
erend air were quite in character with the patri- 
archal worthies, the thought of whom their 
presence suggested. They wore long flowing 
robes of yellow and blue grass-cloth, which were 
gathered in at the waist with sashes, and fell be- 
low in folds nearly to their white-sandaled feet. 
On their heads were bright yellow caps, of a 
round, oblong form, resembling somewhat the 
Turkish fez in shape, termed, in the Loo-Choo 
dialect, Hatchee-Matchee, which were tied under 
their chins with strings, while from their swarthy 








Oriental faces, down upon their breasts, flowed 
long beards. The 
Loo-Choo dignita- 
ries came on board, 
bowing so pro- 
foundly that they 
nearly touched the 
deck at each salaam 
with their yellow 
caps, and then, after 
assuming a tempo- 
rary perpendicular, 
presented to one of 
the officers their 
cards, These cards 
were no doubt the 
fashion then pre- 
vailing in Napa, but 
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were of a kind that, with all the sizes and shapes 
the caprice of the beau monde has given fashiona- 
bie pasteboard with us, has never yet produced 
the like. The cards were three feet in length, and 
of a red color, and, being so large, it was found 
convenient to carry them folded. A Napa lady, 
with a large number of morning calls on her 
list, must be obliged, we should think, to make 
use of a mail-bag for her card-case, and hire an 
express wagon to carry it. As Mr. Williams, 
the Chinese interpreter, had only just arrived 
from Macao in the Saratoga, and had not yet 
come on board the flag-ship, the Susquehanna, 
it was necessary to have recourse to one of the 
Chinese stewards to make out what was written 
on the Brobdignag cards of the Loo-Choo vis- 
itors. He understood the writing sufficiently 
to discover that the visit was only one of polite- 
ness, ‘They asked very courteously after the 
Commodore, and expressed a wish to have the 
pleasure of seeing him; but the Commodore, 
knowing the ceremonious kind of people he had 
to deal with, and how necessary it was to con- 
form to their Oriental notions of dignity, re- 
fused to receive them, as he had determined to 
show himself only to the highest in authority, 
and he had reason to suppose his present vis- 
itors, although undoubtedly of the ton, were not 
of the loftiest official position. There seemed 
to be some difference of rank between the two— 
the one in a yellow robe, who gave his name as 
Whang-cha-ching, being the higher. 

No sooner had the Loo-Choans taken their 
departure, somewhat discomposed at not having 
been admitted to the presence of the great Amer- 
ican Mandarin, than a canoe, paddled by a dozen 
swarthy, half-naked natives, who worked lustily 
and sang their wild strain cheerily, dashed along 
and brought up alongside of the Susquehanna, 
A very civilized-looking gentleman, with a Jew- 
ish cast of countenance, and dressed in a Chris- 
tian-like suit of dingy black, now actively stepped 
out, and was in a moment on deck, announcing 
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himself as Dr. Bettelheim. This gentle- 
man, a converted Jew, was the English mis- 
sionary, who, with his wife and seven chil- 
dren, had resided for seven years on the 
island of Great Loo-Choo, with a forlorn 
hope of converting the natives. It was 
he who had hoisted the English flag on 
the arrival of the squadron, and he seem- 
ed to be still in a great fervor of excite- 
ment on the occasion, as, without a single 
proselyte to boast of, he was in a very de- 
cided minority on shore, and was accord- 
ingly delighted to have his cause strength- 
ened by the arrival of the Americans. Dr. 
Bettelheim was soon closeted with the 
Commodore, who had no especial reason 
for retaining his reserve toward one about 
whose Western civilized character there 
could be no doubt. In accordance with the 
suggestions of this gentleman, the Commo- 
dore resolved upon sending an embassy to 
the chief authorities at Napa to demand 
an immediate conference with the chief 
in authority over Loo-Choo, who was said to be 
a Regent, acting in behalf of the young king, only 
some ten or eleven years of age. 

Next morning the two Loo-Choan visitors pre- 
sented themselves again, bringing in their train 
four boats, loaded with a number of natives, inter- 
mingled with bullocks, pigs, goats, fowls, vegeta- 
bles, and eggs, which—not, however, the natives 
—were offered as presents from the authorities 
to the Americans. The Commodore, however, 
refused them, and the Loo-Choans, much put out 
at the refusal, paddled back very disconsolately 
tothe shore with their supplies. The Loo-Choans 
seem to think that the only object of the visits 
of foreigners to their country is to get some- 
thing to eat; and, accordingly, their first move- 
ment, on the arrival of a strange ship, is to send 
on board of her an assortment of eatables sucl 
as might stock a butcher or green grocer’s es 
tablishment. In the course of the day a lieu- 
tenant was sent, in company with the Chinese 
interpreter, to call on the mayor of Napa, to 
demand an interview on behalf of Commodore 
Perry with the Regent. The Americans were 
courteously received, and treated to soups and 
sweetmeats and a closing pipe of tobacco. The 
mayor seemed deeply wounded that his pres- 
ents had not been accepted, but was relieved 
somewhat when he was told that it was against 
the American laws for our functionaries to re- 
ceive presents. He promised that the Regent 
should be duly informed of the Commodore's 
desire to see him; and although he seemed to 
be very anxious to impress his visitors with the 
greatness of that high dignitary, assured them 
that he would, no doubt, visit the Susquehanna 
on the following day. 

On the ships coming to anchor the Commo- 
dore had signaled, “No communication with 
the shore!” This injunction was strictly obey- 
ed, although with a feeling of great disappoint- 
ment, as it was difficult to repress the curiosi- 


| ty all felt to extend their experiences among 
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the strange people on shore, and to wander 
among the beautiful groves and over the ver- 
dant hills, which looked so provokingly inviting 
to those imprisoned on board ship. The arrival 
of the store-ship Supply, the setting out of the 
survey party to examine the depth and bearings 
of the harbor, the movements on shore and 
among the fleet of large-eyed junks moored in 
the inner bay, several of which vessels put to 
sea in the course of the morning, were the chief 
incidents of the second day. The junks were 
supposed to be bound for Japan, where they 
were probably hurrying to convey the news 
of the arrival of the American squadron, that 
the Japanese might be prepared to give a warm 
welcome to the intrusive Yankees, about whose 
reception there were all kinds of sinister rumors. 

The day (Saturday, 28th May, 1853) appoint- 
ed for the visit of the Regent had arrived, and 
every thing looked propitious for the occasion. 
The weather, for two days previous rainy and 
unsettled, had cleared up, and though the heat 
was great, the glare of the hot sun was occasion- 
ally vailed by shifting clouds, the shadows of 
which chased each other rapidly over the bean- 
tiful landscape, varying perpetually the tints of 


| the Regent’s arrival. 





green which freshly colored the fields of rice, | 
and the rich tropical vegetation which covered | 
the hills and filled the valleys of the island. | 





REGENT OF LOO-CHOO AND ATTENDANTS. 


Every thing was in readiness dn board the 
Commodore’s flag-ship for the reception of the 
august visitor expected. The marines were 
dressed up in their full uniform of blue and white, 
and the officers had turned out all their gold and 
lace, and glittered gayly on the occasion. Short- 
ly after mid-day three native boats were seen to 
put off from the coral reef below Napa, and they 
soon came paddling along in the direction of the 
Susquehanna. There was nothing very regal- 
looking about the craft, orany thing which would 
seem to betoken that they were conveying a re- 
presentative of royalty. They were, however, 
well-manned with some thirty oarsmen or more, 
and contained, in addition to the Regent, a nu- 
merous suite of various Loo-Choo dignitaries and 
attendants. When the boat in which the Regent 
was seated had reached the gangway, an inferior 
official stepped out, and coming up on the deck 
presented one of the usual gigantic red visiting 
cards, which, in accordance with our own prac- 
tice, was meant merely as an announcement of 
Mr. Williams, the Chinese 
interpreter, was summoned to do duty on the oc- 
casion, and having perused the inscription, which 
read, “The High Officer generally Superintend- 
ing the Kingdom of Loo-Choo,” the official re- 
turned to his boat; immediately after, that great 
functionary, the Regent himself, or to give him 
his full Loo-Choan title, the 
Tsung-li-ta-chin, made his ap- 
pearance, mounting the gang- 
way, with the composure that 
became so dignified and vener- 
able a personage, and assisted 
in his ascent up the sides of the 
steamer by two of his suite. No 
sooner had he put his foot upon 
the deck, where he was received 
with all the form and ceremony 
that befitted his exalted rank 
by two captains in full gilt and 
buttons, than a salute, in ac- 
cordance with Chinese practice, 
of three guns was fired off. The 
Regent did not seem to have 
his composure much disturbed, 
but the equanimity and cen- 
tre of gravity of some of his 
attendants were so far dis- 
arranged that they fell upon 
their knees at the loud explo- 
sion of the guns. 

There were some twenty 
Loo-Choans in all composing 
the party, about half a dozen 
of whom were superior offi- 
cers, and the rest inferiors and 
attendants. The Regent, how- 
ever, was the most remarkable- 
looking man in the company. 
He, according to his own ac- 
count, was only fifty-five years 
of age, but his long white beard, 
and general venerableness of 
aspect, made him look like a 
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patriarch of twice that age in a remarkable | 
state of good preservation. The Regent wore 
a red hatchee-matchee, as did also some of | 
the other higher dignitaries, while the less dis- | 
tinguished officials sported the inferior yellow | 
caps. The various grades of the officers of 
government are marked by the color of their | 
hatchee-matchees, the highest wearing rose- 
red ones, and the lower yellow. These Loo- 
Choan gentlemen, according to their barbar- 
ian notions, thought it polite to remain coy- 
ered in company, until they had asked permis- 
sion to uncap themselves. —Accordingly, al- 
though they were continually making the usual 
salaams of clapping their hands upon their brows, 
and bowing down to the ground with a supple- 
ness that showed evidently that their politeness 
was habitual—for such elasticity of back could 
only be acquired by constant practice—they kept 
their hatchee-matchees on their heads, even 
after they had descended into the state cabin of 
the Commodore. They were, however, graciously 
permitted to uncover themselves after a polite 
request to that effect—a permission which they 
gladly received, as the heat of the weather, and 
the excitement of the occasion, seemed to have 
considerably elevated their temperature, in spite 
of the active fluttering of their fans. 

The Commodore now for the first time re- 





vealed himself to the Loo-Choans, having hith- | 
erto preserved the most profound seclusion. | 
The highest dignitary, however, of the kingdom 


having presented himself with due state and 
ceremony, there was no further occasion for re- 
serve, as the Loo-Choans were evidently im- 
pressed with the necessity of bestowing all that 
ceremonious respect their Oriental notions teach 


| them toexact from others. After the usual pre- 


liminary courtesies, the Commodore stated to the 
Regent, through the interpreter, the object of his 
visit to Loo-Choo, He had come, said the Com- 
modore, to remain in the harbor of Napa until 
the arrival of the rest of his squadron before pro- 
ceeding to Japan. In the mean time he desired 
the consent of the Regent for the officers to visit 
the land for the purpose of relaxation and observ- 
ation. He would like, moreover, to have sup- 
plies of fresh provisions, but would only consent 
to take them on condition that a fair price was 
received in return. The Loo-Choan visitors 
were then invited to partake of refreshments. 
and shared with apparent gusto in the cakes and 
wines with which they were served. Pipes and 
tobacco succeeded the repast, and the Regent. 
with great formality and politeness, offered his 
services to the Commodore in filling his pipe. 
which were accepted and reciprocated. 

All the demands of the Commodore were un- 
resistingly acceded to, but with an air of nerv- 
ous anxiety, showing that the Regent was ac- 
tuated more by his fears than his desires. As 
he rose to depart the Commodore promised to 
return his visit at the Palace of Sheudi, a noti- 
fication which seemed greatly to startle the old 
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man. On coming out from the interview the and up the acclivities of the surrounding hills. 
J.00-Choan party were conducted over the steam- | |The streets are regular, remarkably clean and 
er, but they regarded every thing with an air of | neat-looking, composed of bamboo-houses coy. 
stolid composure; the great guns, the groups of | por with roofs of red tiles, surrounded with 
sailors, the lines of armed marines, and the band | gardens, and inclosed within high walls of coral, 
of music, which struck up a lively air as the | built up with great regularity, and surmounted 
Regent and his suite passed on, did not seem | with hedges of cactus, from above the tops of 
to excite the least interest. Upon being shown | | | Which project palm and banana-trees. These 
the engine, however, there was some apparent | | walled houses would have a very prison-like 
curiosity upon their grave and unruffled faces, | look were it not for the cheerful and comfort- 
which were ordinarily as untnoved as if wrought | able air given them by their pretty gardens and 
inbronze. The Regent and his suite, after hav- snug appointments. 
ing made the circuit of the ship from stem to; As soon as the Americans landed most of 
stern, and deck to hold, took their departure, | the inhabitants, after having paused a while to 
being honored, as upon their arrival, with a salvo | take a glance at the strangers, made off rapid- 
of three guns. ly, in order to avoid all communication. The 
One good effect of their visit, which was ap- | shop-keepers quickly closed their shops, and the 
preciated by all on board, was the permission | | street peddlers dispersed in such haste that they 
for the officers to go on shore, a privilege they | left their stocks behind them. The better class 
were not slow in availing themselves of. Soon | of people, however, were not quite so shy, and 
some thirty or forty officers, with leave from | although they looked somewhat askance at their 
their respective ships, were off for a visit to the | visitors, stood still as they passed, and made 
town of Napa. them the most profound salutations. Some of 
The town of Napa commences from the very | these, with their flowing robes and long beards, 
edge of the surf-whitened coral shore, and ex- | | made a most venerable appearance, and had 
tends along for some distance by the water side such a benevolence of aspect, that the American 
officers felt quite disposed to 
strike up an acquzintance, brt 
no sooner did they approach 
with the most friendly inten- 
tions, than these Loo-Choan 
gentry turned upon their heels, 
and disappeared. 

The different classes of peo- 
ple were distinguished by their 
costumes. The highest or offi- 
cial wore the caps of various 
colors already described, while 
the middle and lower classes 
were bareheaded. The hair- 
pins seemed to be an import- 
ant indication of rank—those 
of silver marking the supe- 
rior, and those of brass the in- 
ferior. The more respectable 
of the Loo-Choans who were 
not dignitaries, and yet were 
evidently well to do in the 
world, such as the merchants 
and successful traders, wore 
very much the same kind of 
dress in cut as the government 
officials—with the exception of 
the colored caps—consisting 
of the flowing grass-cloth gar- 
ment of gray or yellow, gather- 
ed in at the waist with blue 
silk girdles, from the ends of 
which hung tobacco-pouches. 
Their hair being shaved on 
the crown, and allowed to grow 
to considerable length behind, 
was worn gathered up to the 
top of the head, where it was 
fastened by two long pins, in- 
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est class—the mechanics, peasants, and laborers 
—were hardly covered with a very scant shirt 
of coarse cotton, while their children were en- 
tirely naked. 

The women, of whom it was difficult to get a 
sight, and whose appearance, when seen, was 
not such as to cause any disappointment at their 
shyness—for they were awfully ugly—were 
dressed very much like the men. They, how- 
ever, wore their robes of grass-cloth without any 
confining girdle about the waist, and were lim- 
ited to a single hair-pin. They should have 
heen entitled to the full complement of the Loo- 
Choan dress, for it evidently must have origin- 
ally belonged to the female wardrobe, as it, after 
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all, was little else than an expanded petticoat, 
while the long hair and the hair-pins were un- 
questionably of the feminine gender. Somehow 
or other a reversed social revolution had taken 
place in Loo-Choo, and the men had assumed 
the petticoat, instead of the women, as with us, 
usurping the breeches. The Loo-Choan males, 
too, seemingly had availed themselves of the 
feminine privilege of doing comparatively no- 
thing, while the women were kept hard at work, 
daubing cabinet-ware with dirty lacquer, hoeing 
sweet potatoes in the fields, and vending coarse 
cheese-cakes and dabs of gingerbread in the 
market-place and at the street-corners. They 





had retained, however, that quality of the sex 
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which is believed to be universal from New York | 
to Loo-Choo—female curiosity ; for the women 
of Napa, old and young, were observed peeping 
round the lanes and listening through the chinks 
of the coral walls whenever they found a chance, 

Marriages are arranged in Loo-Choo, as with 
us, by match-making relatives, and the natural 
consequence is a good deal of conjugal discord, 
which, however, is more readily settled than by 
our tedious laws, by a very summary process 
of divorce. All the dissatisfied husband has to 
do is to send his wife back to her parents and 
try his luck again. If the parents are too poor 
to receive their rejected child, her former hus- 
band builds a hut near his own house where he | 
imprisons her for life with hard labor and harder | 
treatment, where she mourns her degradation 
and captivity within the sounds of the endear- 
ments her former partner is bestowing upon her 
successor in his affections. 

The people generally are not remarkable for 
their good looks, having the Mongolian cast of 
features, the bronze complexion, the high cheek- 
ed bones, and slanting eves. The higher classes 
are, however, somewhat better looking, and, 
with their grave and courteous manners and | 
their patriarchal robes and long beards, make | 
rather an imposing appearance. They are more | 
like the Japanese than the Chinese, and are | 
supposed to be an offset from the former, to | 
whom it is believed they are subject, althongh | 
what with their religion and education, founded | 
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on the doctrines of Confucius, and the annual 
tribute they pay to China, it is reasonable to 
suppose that Loo-Choo has been, either by con- 
quest or origin, at some period closely related 
to the Chinese Empire. The people seem di- 
vided into two great classes, with various sub- 
divisions—the rulers and the ruled. The for. 
mer count nearly one-fourth of the total pop- 
ulation of the island, which amounts in all to 
some fifty thousand inhabitants, twenty thou- 
sand of whom live at Napa, about the same 
number in the capital city, named Sheudi, and 
the rest are distributed over the interior of Great 
Loo-Choo and the thirty-five smaller islands 
which compose the whole group. Great Loo- 
Choo is mach the largest, being some thirty 
to forty miles long, and twelve to fifteen wide. 
Situated between 26 and 27 degrees of north 
latitude and between 127 and 128 degrees of 
east longitude, with a rich soil, delightful cli- 
mate, and a mingled vegetation of temperate 
and tropical countries, there can be no place to 
surpass it in the prodigality of Nature’s gifts. 
The system of government is the most op- 
pressive conceivable, the rulers forming, as has 
been stated, no less than one-fourth of the whole 
population, or one-half of all the males, pre- 
senting an immense number of idle dogs whose 
chief duty it is to watch each other and eat up 
all the substance of the rest of the people. The 
officials are chosen, as in China, from their sup- 
posed knowledge of the books of Confucius, and 
are the literati of the country, 
though no credit, be it said, 
to literature, as they are the 
greatest tyrants and the most 
deceitful rogues possible. 
The non-producing consum- 
ers are altogether too great, 
according to every law of 
political economy and dic- 
tate of common sense, for a 
condition of prosperity. Six- 
tenths of all the productions 
of the island go to the sup- 
port of this indolent class, 
leaving a very scant propor- 
tion of rice and sweet pota- 
toes, the chief productions 
of the soil, to the hard-task- 
ed laborers who cultivate it, 
and who, with their scant al- 
lowance, may well be termed 
the non-consuming produe- 
ers. The government is 
quite absolute, and forces 
implicit obedience to its laws 
by the most tyrannical ad- 
ministration. The great 
mass of the people are liter- 
ally slaves, the services of 
whom are often bought and 
sold, and the poor wretches 
goaded to their work by the 
frequent application of the 
bamboo. 
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The system of espionage is the moving prin- 
ciple of the government from the highest to the 


of the cedars of Lebanon. A well-paved road, 
as smooth and regular as if Macadamized, com- 


lowest official, and the chief functions of a great | pact with broken corals thoroughly beaten into 
proportion of the officers are merely to watch 
their neighbors. 

The American officers were disposed, with a 


natural curiosity, to extend their observations 


over the island; and, on their first visit ashore, | 


a party of them were tempted to ramble far out 
of the town. As they passed through the sub- 
urbs, along the stream which flows through the 
town, and over the bridge which led into the 
beautiful neighboring country, with a charming 
landscape on all sides, which was particularly 
attractive to those who had been confined close- 
ly on shipboard, they found themselves dogged 
by a couple of very respectable-looking Loo- 
Choans, who were evidently engaged in the dis- 
reputable business of acting as spies upon them. 
As soon as the Americans moved a step from 
the beaten road, these sharp-eyed fellows beck- 
oned to them to keep the regular path. They 
might beckon, however, they were not attended 
to; and our countrymen pursued their way, for, 
with feet accustomed to step upon a land of 
freedom, they were not prepared to go and come 
at any one’s bidding. 

The country in the neighborhood of Napa 
is strikingly picturesque, with its surrounding 
hills rising one above the other to the mount- 
ainous district in the interior. The sides of the 
hills are highly cultivated, with rich fields of 
grain, separated by hedges of cactus, while the 
sheltered valleys are crowded with a tropical 
vegetation of the wild orange, the banana, and 
the luxuriant palm, and the summits of the 
mountains are crowned with groves of the dark 
pine, throwing a wide and deep shade, like that 





the soil beneath, extends to the neighboring 
villages and the capital of Sheudi. This is 
bordered by beautiful gardens, within the coral- 
walled inclosures of which snug houses of bam- 
boo repose in shady groves. Along the road 
some horsemen were moving briskly upon their 
little high-spirited Loo-Choo nags, out appar- 
ently for an airing. The roads and bridges 


| show a very creditable degree of attention on 


the part of the authorities to the internal im- 
provements of the island. The bridges, in fact, 
are quite respectable specimens of masonry, be- 
ing massive and scientifically constructed. 

But to return to the Commodore, who still 
remained on board of his ship with a resolute 
determination to carry out the purposes of his 
visit, and not to budge until he had secured 
those advantages for his country which were 
evidently uppermost in his mind. He had or- 
ganized a party of his officers and men to make 
an exploration of the island, who were accord- 
ingly dispatched on that duty. In the mean 
time the Commodore carried on his negotia- 
tions with the Loo-Choo authorities. He had 
made the very reasonable demand to be fur- 
nished with a house for the accommodation of 
the officers on shore, and had offered to pay a 
fair rent. After some equivocation, in accord- 
ance with the usual Loo-Choan policy, this re- 
quest was granted, and a building was designa- 
ted. The temple at Tumai, a village situated 
on the outskirts of Napa, on the road to Sheudi, 
was the selected place, and accordingly an of- 
ficer was sent by the Commodore to take formal 
possession. 
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This building was what is called a Cung-qua, 
a place of entertainment for strangers, and for 
various public purposes. Although not so lux- 
uriously appointed as the Koung-kouans or 
Communal Palaces in China, the comfort of 
which Pere Huc describes with such gusto, the 
temple at Tumai was for a similar purpose. 
There were some thirty mats spread on the 
floor, and waiters were at hand with tea and 
pipes, so when the officer and his party arrived 
they were hospitably entertained. 
time, however, an official made his appearance, 
and although he showed an excess of politeness 
by constantly bowing to the ground, he declared, 


when he was told the object of the visit of the | 


officer, that it was quite impossible for the Amer- 
icans to have ahouse onshore. By some means 
or other this accomplished Loo-Choan had ac- 


quired enough English to deliver himself thus ; 
“Gentleman, Doo-Choo men very small—Amer- | 


ican man not very small—I read of American in 
book—Washington very good man—very good 
—Doo-Choo good friend American—Doo-Choo 


American no have house on shore.” The up- 
shot of the matter was that one of the officers 
and the interpreter did sleep upon two of the 
mats all that night, in the temple of Tumai. 
However, on the next day, the authorities of 
Napa sent word to the Commodore that they 
wished the building vacated, to which they re- 


ceived the reply, that it would be done provided | 


In a short | 


| tuary of the palace. 
man give American man all eat he want— 
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another suitable place was substituted, but that 
the Americans were determined to have a house 
on shore at all hazards, as such a privilege had 
been granted to previous visitors, as, for example, 
to the English, at the time of Basil Hall’s visit 
to the island. Another building, with the high 
sounding title of “Shunghein’—“The Holy 
Presence Temple protecting the Anchorage”— 
was accordingly appropriated. The Loo-Choans 
were resolved to throw every obstruction in the 
way of the Commodore by their shuffling con- 


duct and prevaricating policy, but he was con- 


scious of their manceuvres, and was resolved to 
defeat them by his direct and resolute bearing. 

The expressed resolution of the Commodore 
to return the visit of the Regent within the 
palace of Sheudi, had apparently created a great 
deal of anxiety on the part of the authorities, 
and they seemed resolved to prevent it if possi- 
ble. They sent word that it was contrary to 
all precedent, and expressly forbidden by their 
laws, for a stranger to intrude within the sanc- 
Receiving no satisfactory 
answer to this protest, the Loo-Choans be- 
thought themselves of trying a ruse upon the 
Commodore, and made the attempt to entrap 
him into an informal visit upon the Regent by 
preparing a feast at Napa, where that dignitary 
would be present, and to which the Commodore 
was invited. Just at that time, however, the 
Commodore found it convenient to attend to 
the dispatch of the steamship the Caprice, for 
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Shanghae, and sent word that “ business unfor- 
tunately prevented his acceptance of the polite 
invitation,” etc. They were, however, not to 
be balked of their cunning civility, aud as the 
Commodore would not go to the feast, they 
sent the feast to him, and accordingly two of 
the high functionaries in yellow caps came off 
to the ship with a supply of poultry, fish, vege- 
tables, fruits, and cakes, all prepared in the high- 
est style of Loo-Choan cookery, which were dis- 
played upon the deck of the Susquehanna. The 
Commodore, however, kept himself secluded 
within his cabin, and left the banquet to be dis- 
cussed by his officers and men, who found Loo- 
Choo fare quite appetizing, and soon cleared the 
decks. The Commodore now informed the au- 
thorities that his promised visit to the palace 
would certainly come off on Monday, the 6th 
of June, after the return of the exploring party. 

The demand of the Commodore to be sup- 
plied with provisions, on the sole condition of 
his paying for them, was granted, after a show 
of considerable reluctance, and, accordingly, a 
daily supply was brought off by the natives to 
the ship, which was duly paid for in cash—the 
Chinese copper money, of which the Commo- 
dore had taken care to have a good quantity, 
having shipped at Shanghae no less than jive 
tons. Notwithstanding the primitive simplicity 
with which Basil Hall in his romantic narrative 
has been pleased to attribute to the Loo-Choans, 
who he states had no idea of money, it was 
found that they were sufficiently acquainted 
with cash, of which they demanded 1750 instead 
of 1400, the Chinese valuation, to the dollar. If 
this arose from their ignorance of the true val- 
ue, or from want of familiarity with the coin, at 
any rate their ignorance told very much to the 
advantage of their own pockets. These daily 
supplies were entirely regulated by the authori- 
ties, who pocketed all the profit, while the loss 
fell to the share of the poor natives from whom 
the supplies were wrung. 

The visit to Shendi was the hardest morsel 
for the Loo-Choan authorities to swallow, and 
they hemmed and coughed, and tried to put it 
off by all manner of imaginable deceit and trick- 
ery. The Regent dispatched a diplomatic mis- 
sive beautifully inscribed upon a long roll of 
the softest of their bark-woven paper, in lines 
of Chinese characters, painted in India ink 
with a camel’s-hair pencil. The roll was in- 
closed in an envelope, and duly sealed with the 
regal arms. The purport of this communica- 
tion was to persuade the Commodore not to 
proceed to the palace of Sheudi, on the plea 
of the illness of the Queen Dowager, who had 
received such a shock from the visit of an 
English Admiral who had obstinately intruded 
himself within the sacred precincts of the pal- 
ace some two years ago, that she had not yet 
recovered, and, wrote the Regent, another such 
a visit might be the death of her Majesty the 
royal mother. The Commodore in answer ex- 
pressed his deep sorrow for the affliction of the 
Queen Dowager, and very humanely offered to 


send her one of his skillful surgeons, who would 
undoubtedly set the royal lady all right again ; 
but as he took quite a different view of the 
case of her Majesty, he did not believe that 
his presence could act otherwise than favor- 
ably, as her mind would be diverted by the novel 
sight of the American visitors. The Commo- 
dore, therefore, reiterated his determination to 
go to the palace of Sheudi, as he believed this 
reputed sickness of the King’s mother was all 
asham. In fact, the youthful King and the 
Queen Dowager were suspected, at times, to be 
no more of realities than was Mrs. Harris, and 
to this day, it is by no means certain whether 
Loo-Chwo has any other than an imaginary royal 
family reigning over it. 

The Americans, in the mean time, made them- 
selves quite at home within the dominions of the 
putative young King, and went about their daily 
business with as much ease as if they had been 
in the Navy Yardat Brooklyn. The survey boats 
were out daily on duty, the marines were going 
through their exercises on shore, the officers 
were skylarking through the streets and neigh- 
borhood of Napa, and the temple at Tumai 
was all alive with the busy doings of the artists 
and the working men of the expedition. 

The party sent to explore the interior of the 
island of Great Loo-Choo now returned after 
an absence of six days, and reported the result 
to the Commodore. 

The exploration had extended over a dis- 
tance embracing one half of the whole island, 
and had been completed in six days, during 
which nearly one hundred and eight miles had 
been traveled. The course was first across Loo- 
Choo to the east, and thence along the northern 
coast and back through the interior of the isl- 
and. The party had hardly started when they 
were overtaken, on the paved road which leads 
from Napa to Sheudi, by a Loo-Choan, evidently 
of authority, accompanied by two subordinate 
attendants, who presented themselves as guides, 
but turned out to be three very sharp-sighted 
and scrutinizing spies. A crowd of the people 
gathered and followed in the distance, but final- 
ly dispersed, leaving some dozen of their num- 
ber, who joined the Loo-Choan dignitary, and 
were duly recruited into his force of spies; these 
were utilized by the party from the ship to assist 
them in carrying their arms and provisions, as 
their own Chinese Coolie attendants were a set 
of lazy vagabonds, who were in every body’s 
mess and nobody's watch, and always the first 
to break down in their work, and the last to 
rise from their meals. The Loo-Choan leader, 
whose title was Pe-Ching, or treasurer, a ven- 
erable man with a snow-white beard and a most 
benevolent aspect, was of inexhaustible good-na- 
ture, as were his companions. They were, more- 
over, most tenacious of their particular fanctions 
as spies, and seemed to be always on the alert, 
by night or by day. Every attempt to shake them 
off proved vain —they clung to the heels of the 
party with the tenacity of a pack of hounds. It 
was useless to try to tire them out by rapid walk- 
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ing and the most preposterous hard day’s work ; 
they were determined not to be tired out. The 
old Pe-Ching, who was somewhat pursy, was led 
many a hard march up hill and down, and al- 
though his wind seemed every moment in dan- 
ger of giving out, he always, somehow or anoth- 
er, recovered his breath in time to save his lungs, 
and was never completely blown. He would, it 
is true, often express his sense of all this use- 
less fatigue, by a very significant way he had of 
slapping his stout flanks, as if to whip on their 
flagging energies, but he never fairly gave in, as 
he was undoubtedly bound, to use a cant phrase, 
“to see the American party through.” He was, 
in fact, appointed by the authorities to act as 
a spy, and make a full report of the journey. 
He faithfully performed his functions, and took 
care that his subordinates should perform theirs. 
Every American throughout the exploring tour 
was thus always dogged by several spies, the 
force of which was recruited at the various stop- 
ping-places on the route. No sooner were all 
snugly quartered for the night and supper over, 
than Pe-Ching and his chief confederates pulled 
out their tablets from the folds of their flowing 
robes, and unrolling the silky mulberry bark- 
woven paper, and preparing their Indian ink 
and camel’s-hair brushes, painted down line 
after line of puzzling hieroglyphics, which were 
supposed to express the results of the day. 

The scenery of the country was most charm- 
ing, presenting a beautiful combination of culti- 
vated fields and wild tropical vegetation. Green 
rice, in rich growth, waved through the valleys, 
covering the banks of the streams, and growing 
down to the verge of the sea-shore. There was, 
in the various artificial arrangements for irriga- 
tion, an indication of considerable agricultural 
skill, and in the richness and abundance of the 
various crops, signs of great fertility and wealth 
of product; while the frequent salt vats showed an 
extensive manufacture of that article of univers- 
al consumption. Village after village, as they 
were approached, presented a succession of most 
charming prospects. Here, one was reposing in a 
beautiful valley, by the side of a running stream, 
with the green fields rising from the water, and 
extending far over the undulating hills which 
bounded the scene, and were cultivated to their 
very summits; and there, another lay almost hid 
away in groves of sago-palm and banana, while 
a third closed the vista through a long avenue 
of waving bamboo, whose bending tops united 
and formed a natural arched hall, through the 
leafy roof of which the sun’s rays, as they passed, 
lost their glare, and refreshed the eye with a cool 
green-tinted light which pervaded the shaded 
interior. 

The inhabitants of the villages, under the se- 
vere eyes of the corps of spies who accompa- 
nied the party, were very shy and retreating. 
They would drop down the mats before their 
doors and windows as soon as they heard the 
approaching step of one of the strange visitors, 
and if such should slyly come upon them and 
take them unawares, they would immediately 





let go their spinning-wheel, or leave any other 
household duty, and either prostrate themselves 
imploringly upon the ground, deprecating jj 
intercourse, or run away and hide themselves 
in some corner of their bamboo houses. When, 
however, the Americans were lodged for the 
night in one of the cung-quas, the Loo-Choo 
peasants, male and female, would throng abou; 
the inclosures, and peep through the chinks, o; 
look over the tops of the walls, with the hope 
of seeing the strangers without being discovered 
by the objects of their curiosity, or by the ever- 
watchful eyes of the spies. But as for getting 
an opportunity of seeing any thing of the in- 
terior life of the people, or holding conversation 
with them, it was quite impracticable. 

The party found snug quarters in the various 
cung-quas, or government hotels, provided as 
resting-places for the officials at the public ex- 
pense. These places are liberally distributed 
over the island, and are large wooden buildings, 
with verandas, and various compartments sepa- 
rated by sliding partitions, which can be read- 
ily shifted, converting the whole interior int 
one large hall. Attendants were always in wait- 
ing ready to provide the necessary supplies of 
chickens, eggs, cucumbers, rice, and tea, for the 
suppers of the tired visitors, and mats for their 
accommodation during the night. Many of the 
cung-quas are beautifully situated on pictur- 
esque sites, shaded by the bamboo and sago-palm, 
while their walls inclosed garden plots, regular- 
ly laid out, and adorned with the white and red 
camelia japonicas, chrysanthemums, and other 
flowers of varied color and of fragrant odors. 

In the course of the wanderings of the ex- 
plorers they came upon some gigantic idols of 
Phallic worship, which the more scientific ex- 
amined with the reverent affection of veritable 
antiquarians ; but the Loo-Choans, in their ig- 
norance, treated these obscure relics of antiquity 
with proper contempt. The latter did not seem 
to be curious of their origin or history, while the 
former were disposed to consider them as the in- 
dications of an earlier race than that now inhab- 
iting the island, thinking that these emblems ot 
a disgusting worship had probably been intro- 
duced by some early migration from India. Cer- 
tain ancient tombs, for which the natives had 
so little reverence that they called them “the 
houses of the devil’s men,” were also observed, 
and were supposed to be remains of an earlier 
people, or they would have been held in more 
respect by the present inhabitants. 

Toward the north, upon the summit of a pro- 
jecting point of the backbone of rock which 
runs through the centre of the island, the ex- 
plorers came upon the ruins of an ancient for- 
tress. ‘These bore evidence of great antiquity, 
and yet of wonderful architectural skill. The 
double arches, the inner one of which was com- 
posed of two curved stones, and the outer of 
many, with a key-stone in the centre, and the 
large, well-cut square blocks adjusted with great 
nicety and compactness, showed all the charac- 
teristics of Egyptian structure. The walls of 
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the fortress inclosed a wide space, and deeply 
shaded as they were with a rank tropical vege- 
tation, and perched upon a lofty and precipitous 
eminence of rock, had an imposing appearance 
of wild grandeur. 

The explorers, after six days’ enjoyment of 
repeated visions of beautiful landscape, with 
all the contrasts of the wildness of nature and 
the most exquisite cultivation, and the pleasur- 
able excitement of ever-recurring daily incident 
and adventure in a country so curious and nov- 
el, paid the old Pe-Ching the cash due him for 
services and provisions, and returned to the 
ships, where they prepared to participate in the 
coming event of the visit to Sheudi, about which 
every officer and man in the whole squadron 
was all agog. 

On Monday morning, June 6th, at an early 
hour, a dozen or more boats, launches, cutters, 
gigs, and other small craft, pushed off for the 
shore, loaded with officers in full uniform, the 
marines with their bayoneted muskets and in 
their gay dress of blue and white, and the sail- 
ors with their black tarpaulins and their neat 
navy shirts. They were soon followed by the 
Commodore, in full feather, seated in his state 
barge, who, upon landing, was received by the 
marines, who, forming into two lines, presented 
arms as he passed between them. The proces- 
sion was now formed at the village of Tumai, 
on the outskirts of Napa, at about two miles 
from Shendi, with hundreds of the natives, gath- 
ered from the neighborhood, looking on in the 
distance at the novel show. First came a park 
of artillery, consisting of two field-pieces, over 
each of which waved the American flag, borne 
by a stout sailor, then the interpreters, succeed- 
ed by the ships’ bands striking up a succession 





of lively airs, and a company of marines, fol- 
lowed by the Commodore in his sedan chair. 
This sedan chair was an extemporaneous affair 
got up for the occasion by the ship’s carpenter, 
and although it was somewhat rudely construct- 
ed, and not very elaborately adorned, was alto- 
gether, for its size, a more comfortable con- 
veyance than the native Kagoo, the only kind 
of Loo-Choan carriage extant. The kagoo is a 
mere box, about two feet in height, which puz- 
zles one vastly to get into, and to keep in when 
he isthere. The rider is forced to double him- 
self into all the folds his arms, legs, and the 
extent of suppleness of his back will admit. 
He is obliged to sit cross-legged, arms folded, 
back doubled, and neck bent; and then, as he 
is carried by a couple of quick-moving natives 
jogging along, he is reminded by the repeated 
knockings of his head against the hard wooden 
roof that all his packing has been in vain, and 
that the contents of the sagoo are quite too large 
for its capacity. ‘The Commodore, therefore, 
with a due regard for his comfort, had provided 
himself with a sizable sedan chair, which was 
borne on the shoulders of four Chinese Coolies 
from the ship, with a relay of four others to di- 
vide the labor. On either side of the sedan 
walked two marines as body-guards, and the 
Chinese servant of the Commodore ; while, im- 
mediately behind, several Coolies came carry- 
ing the presents wrapped in red flannel. The 
officers of the ships then succeeded, followed by 
another company of marines which brought up 
the rear. The number, all told, amounted to 
more than two hundred; and as they moved 
along with flags flying in the breeze, the sword- 
hilts and bayonets, and the golden adornments 
and bright uniforms of the officers and soldiers 
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flashing in the sun’s light, and the bands play- 
ing a stirring tune, they presented quite a cheer- 
fal spectacle, which the Loo-Choans seemed to 
enjoy wondrously, as they collected every where 
by the roadside, and looked on with evident 
marks of delight—making holiday of the occa- 
sion. 

The road lay along a paved causeway which 
led from Napa to the summit of the hill upon 
which the town and palace of Sheudi rose high 
to the view. Along this road was a succession, 
on either side, of fertile rice-fields and beauti- 
ful gardens, and as the procession advanced, 
reaching the higher ground, a fine view was ob- 
tained of the whole circuit of the island. On 
approaching the capital its houses were seen 
grouped upon the acclivity of a hill, and almost 
hid in thick foliage, while upon the summit rose 
high above the other buildings the fortress-like 
royal palace. The procession now passed, at 
the entrance to the city, through a gate of wood, 
high-arched above, and inscribed with certain 
characters which signified “The Central Hill,” 
or “The Place of Authority.” Sheudi, the cap- 
ital and residence of the putative young monarch, 
was once the central one of three fortresses, each 
of which was the residence of a king, according 
to the ancient tradition, which records that the 
island of Great Loo-Choo was formerly divided 
into three dynasties. The ruins of Nagugusko 
are supposed to be the remains of the residence 
of the king who ruled over the north; and an- 
other ruin, at the southern part of the island, 
called Timaguko, seems to indicate the site of 
the fortress of the king of the south; while the 
palace of Sheudi, the seat of the present mon- 
arch, was the fortified position of the dynasty 
of the middle kingdom, which finally absorbed 
the two others, and still retains its title of 
“The Central Hill.” There were three passa- 
ges through the gate—a central and two side 
ones—the former being exclusively for the high- 
er classes. It was through this, of course, that 
the procession made its way out into the wide 
and almost deserted main street of Sheudi, which, 
bounded on either side by high coral walls in- 
closing the residences of the inhabitants, and in- 
tersected by narrow lanes, led to the palace. A 
throng of officials in their gay, flowing robes, 
with wide sleeves, red and yellow hatchee-mat- 
chees, with fans, umbrellas, and chow-chow 
boxes, being in full toilet for the occasion, met 
the procession with many profound salutations, 
and finding that the Commodore was not to be 
diverted from his resolution, conducted it to the 
palace. This was an irregular structure of wood 
surrounded by a succession of walls, through 
which opened arched entrances, at one of which 
were two lofty pillars of stone and a couple of 
full-sized rudely carved lions. 

The Commodore, accompanied by his suite, 
was ushered into a hall of no great size, and of 
no great pretensions as to ornament or furni- 
ture; it had, however, a high-sounding title, if 
the interpreter correctly translated the charac- 
ters in gold which were inscribed at the head 





of the room, and which were said to mean, “The 
elevated inclosure of fragrant festivities.” The 
hall was partly screened off by paper partitions, 
from behind which it was suspected that the 
Queen-mother, if there were such, was gratify. 
ing her royal curiosity. ‘The American officers 
were conducted to seats, which were very like 
camp-stools, and placed on the right of the room, 
while the Regent and the other Loo-Choan dig- 
nitaries took their position on the left. After a 
ceremonious interchange of compliments, the 
Americans were invited to partake of some re- 
freshments which were evidently very hastily 
got up, and consisted of cups of dilute tea, dalis 
of tough gingerbread, and tobacco. The Re- 
gent had evidently calculated upon his powers 
of persuasion to divert the Commodore from 
his fixed purpose of visiting the royal palace, 
and, accordingly, no preparation had been made 
for his reception. The Commodore now invited 
the Regent to visit him on board ship, after his 
return from an expedition he proposed to the 
Bonin islands, which would be, probably, in the 
course of ten days. This invitation was accept- 
ed with many profound salutations, and the 
presents being proffered, which were politely re- 
ceived but hardly looked at, the Americans, at 
the solicitation of the Regent, adjourned to that 
dignitary’s house, which was not far off, being 
situated in a neighboring lane which intersected 
the main street. 

There was nothing very regal about the Re- 
gent’s quarters, it being a wooden house of the 
ordinary style of those of the city, with a court- 
yard and bamboo verandas, but rather larger in 
size. The interior was plain but neat, with 
wooden rafters painted of a red color, and its 
floors spread with matting. 

Every thing here was in readiness for a feast, 
and no sooner had the Commodore entered 
with his officers than they were invited to take 
their seats at the well-spread boards. There 
were ten tables in all—four in the central part 
of the hall, and three in each of its wings. At 
the two upper ones, on the right, the Commo- 
dore and his chief officers were seated, and at 
the same number, on the left, the Regent pre- 
sided, assisted by some of the chief dignitaries 
of the island. The tables were heaped.with the 
choicest Loo-Choan fare, consisting of a heter- 


| ogeneous collection of strange dishes that no one 


but an expert of the Loo-Choan cuisine or some 
native Monsieur Soyer could possibly describe. 
Numerous dignified-looking attendants, robed in 
long garments, were in waiting, and commenced 
the feast by handing round cups of tea, followed 
by earthen goblets, no bigger than thimbles, over- 
flowing with Sakee, the native liquor distilled 
from rice. These Lilliputian bumpers would 
not have floored a flea. Then the guests, arm- 
ing themselves with the pairs of chopsticks at 
their sides, commenced the general attack upon 
the spread before them. Surrounded as they 
were by an immense variety, and without any 
knowledge of Loo-Choan cookery to direct 
them, they made an indiscriminate charge upon 





the bits of hog’s liver and of sugar-candy, the 
red slices of eggs and of cucumber, the boiled 
fish and mustard, the fried beef, and the tender 
morsels of various somethings, which, as there 
was no bill of fare, it was impossible to tell 
what, although it was suspected they might be 
dog, cat, rat, or some other choice viand. 
addition to the dishes on the table the wait- 
ers were constantly bringing in a succession 
of courses in rude earthen bowls, until they 
amounted to twelve, eight of which were differ- 
ent kinds of soup, and the rest were ginger- 
bread, doughnuts, cabbage-sprouts, and an herb 
something like our calamus. 

The Commodore, somewhere about the mid- 
dle of the feast, calling upon the company to fill 
their cups with sakee, proposed the health of the 
Queen-dowager, her royal son, and the toast— 
“ Prosperity to the Loo-Choans, and may they 
and the Americans always be friends!” This 
was then put into Chinese by Mr. Williams, for 
the benefit of the official interpreter of the Re- 
gent, a sharp-eyed youth, whose name was com- 
posed of two sneezes and a cough, and is indis- 
tinctly expressed by the word Icmi-raz-icut. 
Ichi then turned the toast and sentiment into 
the Loo-Choan lingua for the behoof of his mas- 
ter, who received them with very evident marks 
of satisfaction, and taking up his thimbleful of 
sakee, drank it to its last dregs, and slapped 
down the tiny cup bottom upward upon the ta- 
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man above heel-taps. Several toasts and healths 
succeeded, and the dinner having reached the 
end of the twelfth course, the Commodore and 
his party took their departure, and, forming in 
| procession as before, returned to Tumai and 
| embarked on board ship. 

The Commodore, having made fair progress 
in his diplomacy with the slippery authorities 
of Loo-Choo, and leaving the well-armed steam- 
| er Mississippi to keep up a wholesome awe, on 

their part, of the American style of negotiation, 
departed from Napa on the ninth of June, in 
his flag-ship, the Susquehanna, with the sloop-of- 
war Saratoga in tow. In five days, with the 
genial and favoring gales of the southwestern 
monsoon, the two vessels arrived and anchored 
| in Port Lloyd, the principal harbor of the Bonin 
Islands. These islands are situated in the Ja- 
panese Sea, nearly five hundred miles southeast 
of Japan, and over eight hundred in an easterly 
direction from Loo-Choo. They were first dis- 
, covered longsince by the Japanese, by whom they 
were called Buna Sima (Island without People), 
but Captain Beechey, an Englishman, discov- 
ered them over again in 1827, and, with more 
patriotism than justice, took possession of them 
in the name of King George the Fourth, whom 
it used to please his loyal subjects to term the 
| “first gentleman in Europe,” but in regard to 
whom posterity—with a hint from Tom Moore 
| and Thackeray—has settled down into the con- 


ble, to show that he was a fair dfinker and a viction that he was something quite different 
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all races, when left to 
their natural affinities, 
combine their blood, 
and express instinetive- 
ly their fraternal, or 
rather conjugal, rela- 
tions. The two men 
were, in fact, a mon- 
grel compound of a 
tarpaulin Jack and a 
Kanaka woman. One 
of them called himself 
John Bravo, and was 
Beechey gaye English names not only to the | the only native at the time of the Commodore's 
groups of the islands but to the individual ones, | visit, though there were not wanting excellent 
calling the northern cluster Parry’s, and its three | prospects for the future in the hopeful fertility 
islands respectively Peel, Buckland, and Staple- | of the island. 

ton. Not content with this liberal appropri-| The Bonin Islands are of volcanic origin, and 
ation, he also took possession of the southern show, by their irregular outlines, their bold, ab- 
group, giving it the name of Bailey, although he | rupt cliffs, their broken headlands, their heaped- 
acknowledged that one Coffin, the captain of a | up rocks, their steep gorges, and the generally 
whaler out of Nantucket, had been before him. | confused surface of the land, that Nature has 
He perhaps thought, in 1827, that a Yankee dis- | been struggling at some time in one of her wild- 
coverer was not of much account; but Commo- | est convulsions. The imaginative eye, as it 
dore Perry, in 1853, with his formidable Amer- looks upon the scene, can picture the varied 
ican squadron to back him, thought differently, | forms of castle and tower, and the most gro- 
and accordingly erased the name of Bailey, the | tesque shapes of animals monstrous in size and 
President of the Royal Society, from its ill-de- | hideous in form. Though the irregular up- 
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served prominence, and substituted that of Cof- | heaving of the rocky foundations of the islands, 
fin, the broad-brimmed Quaker whaling skipper | and the spasmodic struggling of the volcanic 
of Nantucket. The Commodore also took form- | force, finding issue in cavernous vents and jag- 


al possession of the southern cluster, or Coffin | 
Islands, in the name of the United States, and 
thus justly returned the stolen property to its 


proper owners. The inhabitants of the islands, 
with a sort of natural justice, and without much 
regard to euphony, discard entirely the high- 
sounding titles of Stapleton and Peel, and call 
these two islands of the northern group Hog 
and Goat. 

The harbor of Port Lloyd is toward the cen- 
tre of Peel Island on the west, and is good and 
commodious, ships of the largest draught being 
able to run in within the cast of a biscuit of the 
shore, and anchor almost under the shade of 
the forest of vegetation which crowds with its 
luxuriant growth the hills and the valleys of the 
islands, When a vessel arrives, up goes gen- 
erally upon the top of a neighboring summit 
that everlasting British bunting, of which a vag- 
abond Englishman, for the consideration of an 
occasional supply of rum from a chance visitor 
in the shape of one of Her Majesty’s men-of- 
war, has undertaken to do the necessary hoist- 
ing, for which the grog is naturally supposed to 
give him the proper degree of elevating power. 

The Commodore, on entering Port Lloyd, had 
fired a gun, which summoned a couple of deni- 
zens of the island, who came off to the ships in 
a rude dug-out canoe. These were a couple of 
active young fellows, whose lank black hair, 
dark eyes, and milk-and-molasses tint of com- 
plexion, and scant costume of dingy straw hats 
and sailor’s trowsers, showed them to be a 
compromise between savage life and civilization. 
They were evidences of the facility with which 


ged fissuresthrough which it has poured torrents 
of lava, have given the shore generally the 
grandeur of wild confusion, yet by some strange 
chance a certain order and regularity of form 
have been preserved here and there amidst the 
universal convulsion. Many passages pass like 
canals through the base of the hills, and have a 
smoothness and regularity as if they had been 
executed by the most skillfualart. There is one 
which passes through a headland bounding the 
harbor of Port Lloyd, which is constantly trav- 
ersed by the canoes of the inhabitants, and there 
is another, with a width of fifteen feet and a 
height within of fifty, the roof of which rises in 
an arch, which spans the canal with all the reg- 
ularity of an architectural structure. 

In 1830, a colony of Americans and Europeans 
came to Peel Island, from the Sandwich Islands, 
having in their train several native male and fe- 
male Kanakas. This is the nucleus of the pop- 
ulation, which amounted to only thirty-one, all 
told, on the visit of Commodore Perry. One 
Nathaniel Savery, a New England Yankee, is 
looked up to as a sort of patriarch of the peo- 
ple, and he manages to sustain himself with the 
proper degree of dignity. This man has mar- 
ried a native of Guam, the widow of one of the 
first settlers, and—what with an increasing fami- 
ly of young Saveries, the cultivation of a patch 
of alluvial land, bounded in front toward the bay 
by a coral reef, and in the rear by a wooded 
gorge, which stretches between two hills which 
rise from the interior, and the proverbial inge- 





nuity of his countrymen in making the best of 
the accidental circumstances of life—seems to 
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be in a highly prosperous condition. Savery con- 
trives to raise such abundant harvests of sweet 
potatoes, maize, taro, onions, pine-apples, ba- 
nanas, and water-melons, that he has not only 
enough for himself and family but a surplus to 
spare for the whalers which frequent the Bonins 
for supplies. Whatever may be the theoretical 
views of Savery upon the all-absorbing question 
of a Maine Law, he evidently practically dis- 
proves of it, for he has constructed a still, and is 
famous for making the best rum in all the Bo- 
nins. He has a pretty enough cottage, with neat 
inclosures and a garden, watered by a beautiful 
stream which flows coolly through the tropical 
vegetation that fills in the valley behind. The 
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other European inhabitants live very much as 
Savery, and are mostly paired with substantial 
Sandwich Island women, who are doing their 
best to colonize the country. The Kanakas have 
grouped themselves together in a village of palm- 
thatched huts, where they live very much as in 
their native islands, to the genial climate of 
which that of the Bonins is not unlike. 

The soil is remarkably fertile, and with a suf- 
ficient population the islands could be made very 
productive. They have every advantage, with 
an excellent harbor, an abundance of pure water, 
wood, fish, turtle, and other natural products, 
for a stopping-place for whalers and steamers. 
Commodore Perry was greatly impressed with 
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the resources of Peel Island, and by purchasing | 
from Savery a piece of land in the bay, made | 
due provision for the probable wants of our Gov- 
ernment. Explorations throughout the island | 
disclosed much fertile land in the valleys, and | 
the richest possible variety of tropical vegetation. 
Some forests of palms thronged up the hill- | 
sides and through the ravines, giving, with the 
surface of the land, broken into irregular moun- 
tainous elevations and abrupt cliffs, a wild and 
picturesque aspect to the country. Wild boars | 
were started from their coverts in the under- | 
growth, or suddenly disturbed from their bur- | 
rows beneath the overhanging rocks. | 
After a visit of four days’ duration, during | 
which the islands were thoroughly explored, 
and their future interests promoted by an addi- 
tion of some animals to their stock, the Commo- 
dore returned with his two ships to Loo-Choo, 
where he arrived on the evening of June the 
twenty-third. The Commodore found every 
thing at Napa very much as when he had left, 
although the arrival of the Plymouth from Shang- 
hae had supplied a large accession to the force 
of Americans who had remained at Loo-Choo. 
These had nothing to complain of in regard to 
their treatment, which was marked by the usual 
courtesy, though with no diminution of reserve. 
There was some surprise in finding that the ven- 
erable Regent had been deposed and a younger 
man substituted in his place. It was thought 
at first that that aged and respectable dignitary 
had made way with himself, in accordance with 
the Loo-Choan and Japanese practice. When- 
ever an official incurs the serious displeasure of 
his superiors, he anticipates the consequences 
by what is termed in Japan the Hari Kari, which 
is @ very summary operation of suicide. The 
self-condemned criminal first rips up his bowels 
with his sword, and then cuts his neck, by which 
he forestalls all judiciary proceedings; and al- 
though he loses his life, which he would have 
done probably in any event, he secures his prop- 
erty to his family, which otherwise would have 
been forfeited to the state. It was, however, a 
very agreeable surprise to find that the venera- 
ble Regent had not been reduced to this un- 
pleasant necessity, and it was quite a relief to 
the anxiety of all to see the old gentleman again, 
though shorn of his honors, in the full possession 
of his head and of his digestive apparatus, ap- 
parently in its original state of integrity. He 
had, it was learned, merely resigned in conse- 
quence of his modest conviction that he was too 
old to cope with the resolute energies of the en- 
terprising Yankees, and a more youthful and 
active man had taken his place. The new Re- 
gent had succeeded, among his other honors, to 
the invitation which the Commodore extended 
to his predecessor, and he and his suite were ac- 
cordingly dined on board the Mississippi, where 
they showed a hearty appreciation of roast beef; 
plum pudding, and of what they were pleased 
to term American sakee—some old Mononga- 
hela whisky. 





The Commodore now mustered all his forces 
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for the expedision to Japan, with the determ-. 
ination to push with the greatest promptitude 
| the designs he had in view. ‘As for the com- 
paratively small business with the Loo-Choans, 
he, after giving them a foretaste of the Yankee 
off-hand manner, proposed settling up his ac- 
count with the authorities on his return. 
Accordingly, at break of day on the morning 


|} of the second of July (1853), the American 


squadron, composed of the Susquehanna, which 
bore the Commodore’s broad pendant, the steam- 
er Mississippi, and the sloops-of-war the Sara- 
toga and Plymouth, sailed from Napa. Each 
steamer had in tow a sailing ship, and as all 
the vessels were well appointed, with formida- 


| ble batteries of guns, an abundant supply of 


small arms, and a good stock of American self. 
reliance, they probably were equal to any emer- 
gency that might arise, although the Commo- 
dore had hoped to have exhibited to the Japa- 
nese a more imposing show of his country’s 
naval force. _ In fact, twelve vessels had been 
promised originally by the government, which 
number, however, had dwindled down, through 
the remissness of the authorities at home, to 
the very small force of four ships, all told. On 
rather a foggy morning—the 8th of July, six 
days after leaving Napa—the precipitous coast 
of Idzu, a district of Niphon, loomed up through 
the hazy atmosphere, and revealed the first sight 
of Japan to the sharp-sighted sailor at the mast- 
head of the Susquehanna. The course of the 
squadron was now pointed directly to the en- 
trance of the bay of Yedo. It will be found, on 
looking at a map of Japan, that that empire is 
composed chiefly of four islands, the largest one 
of which is Niphon ; the next in size, Yedo, at 
the north; and the two smaller ones, Sitkoff 
and Kiusou, at the south, The Commodore 
had determined to push his way as near as pos- 
sible to Yedo, the capital, situated at the head 
of the bay of the same name, so he boldly steam- 
ed where steamer had never ventured before, 
and was soon plowing the remote waters of Ja- 
pan, and looking with eager interest upon the 
novel scene which surrounded him. ‘The bay 
at the entrance is hardly eight miles in width, 
but it increases to twelve or more beyond. The 
bold headlands of the precipitous Cape Sagami 
rose on the left, and on the right extended ir- 
regularly the mountainous district of Awa. 

As the ships closed in with the land, and as 
the fog occasionally lifted, a glance was here 
and there caught of the neighboring shores, 
that were observed “‘to rise in precipitous bluffs 
which connected landward with undulating 
hills. Deep ravines, green with rich verdure, 
divided the slopes, and opened into small ex- 
panses of alluvial land, washed by the waters 
of the bay into the form of inlets, about the 
borders of which were grouped various Japanese 
villages. The uplands were beautifully varied 
with cultivated fields and tufted woods; while 
far behind rose the mountains, height upon 
height, in the inland distance.”* The shores 
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if the bay, particularly on the western side, 
were populous with a succession of towns and 
villages, picturesquely grouped in groves of 
pine and othertrees. The rising ground which 
came down from the mountainous interior 
abruptly terminated at the water’s edge in pre- 
cipitous headlands, which were covered with 
white forts, more formidable in appearance than 
in reality. The bay was busy with trading- 
junks, sailing up and down with their broad 
sails, or putting in here and there at the various 
ports. 

A fleet of Japanese boats, supposed to be 
government vessels, pulled out into the stream, 
with the apparent purpose of arresting the pro- 
gress of the squadron. The steamers, however, 
passed them contemptuously by, and as they 
moved along rapidly on their course, at the rate 
of eight or nine knots an hour, with all their 
sails furled, the Japanese were left rapidly be- 
hind, and in a state evidently of much amaze- 
ment at the sight of the first vessels they had 
ever beheld impelled by steam. As the day ad- 
vanced the sun came out, dispelling the mist 
which had gathered over the land, and reveal- 
ing a wide prospect of the distant country. 
Mont Fuzi was now seen rising to an immense 
height, with its cone-like summit covered with 
snow, which glistened brightly in the sun. 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT BOAT. 


BAY OF YEDO. 


age, continued sounding at every turn of the 

steamers’ wheels, and they moved on slowly 
} and cautiously until they reached a part of the 

bay off the city of Uraga, on the western side. 
| The gnchors were now let go, and the squadron 
was securely moored in Japanese waters, within 
a nearer distance of the capital of Yedo than 
any foreign vessel had ever ventured. As the 
ships hove to, commanding with their guns the 
town of Uraga and the battery upon its promon- 
tory, two guns were fired from the neighboring 
forts, and rockets were discharged into the air, 
for the purpose probably of signalizing the au- 
thorities at the capital. An immense fleet of gov- 
ernment boats, each distinguished by a white flag 
at the stern with a black central stripe and a tas- 
sel at the bow, came, in accordance with the usual 
practice in Japanese waters, hovering about the 
squadron. The Commodore had issued orders 
that no one from the shore should be allowed to 
board either of his vessels except his own flag- 
ship. Some of the boats, however, attempted 
to get alongside the Saratoga, and the crews 
clung to the chains until they were repelled with 
considerable violence. 

One of the Japanese boats was allowed to 
come alongside of the Susquehanna, and every 
one on board of the steamer was struck with 

the resemblance of her build, as 
well as of the others, to that of the 
famous yacht America. Her bows 
were sharp, her beam broad, and 
her stern slightly tapering. She 
was trimly built, of pine-wood ap- 
parently, without a touch of paint, 
and was propelled over the water 
with great swiftness by a numer- 
ous crew of boatmen, who, stand- 
ing to their oars at the stern, 
sculled instead of rowing the boat, 
The men were naked, with the ex- 
ception of a cloth about their loins, 
and were wonderfully stalwart and 
active fellows. Two persons, armed 


| The ships, as they approached their anchor- 
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each with a couple of swords, a Japanese mark of | were blazing and illumining the long extent of 


official rank, stood toward the stern, and were 
evidently men of authority. As the boat reached 
the side of the steamer one of these dignitaries 
held up a scroll, which turned out to be a docu- 
ment in the French and Dutch languages, order- 
ing off the ships, and forbidding them to anchor 
at their peril. No notice was taken of this very 
peremptory summons, and the officer on the 
deck of the Commodore's ship refused positive- 
ly to touch the paper. 

The chief functionary on the boat made signs 
to have the gangway let down, that he might 
come on board the Susquehanna, This was re- 


ported to the Commodore, who kept secluded in | 


his cabin, and he sent word that no one but a 
dignitary of the highest rank would be received. 
The Chinese interpreter attached to the squad- 
ron tried to make this understood to the Japa- 
nese, but as there seemed some difficulty, one 
of the two functionaries in the boat, who was 
the chief spokesman, cried out in very good En- 
glish, “I can speak Dutch!” The Dutch inter- 
preter was then summoned in the emergency, 
and a parley ensued, in the course of which it 
was learned that the two officials alongside were 
Nagasima Saboroske, the Vice-Governor of 
Uraga, and Hori Tatsnoske, an interpreter. As 
they insisted that they were the proper persons 
with whom to confer, they were admitted on 
board, and were received in the captain’s cabin 
on deck. The Commodore had resolved, from 
motives of policy, to keep himself entirely se- 
cluded until a personage of the highest rank 
was appointed to meet him, and accordingly 
communicated with the visitors only through 
his subordinate officers. The Japanese were 
now told that the Commodore bore a letter to 
the Emperor from the President of the United 
States, which he was prepared to deliver so soon 
as a proper person was appointed to receive it. 
To this they replied that Nagasaki, in the isl- 
and of Kiusou, was the only place where any 
such communication could be received, and that 
the ships must proceed there immediately. This 
being reported to the Commodore, he sent back 
an answer declaring that he would not go to 
Nagasaki; and, moreover, if the authorities did 
not remove their boats, which were thronging 
about the ships, he would disperse them by force. 
This last piece of intelligence produced a very 
prompt effect, for the Vice-Governor of Uraga 
rose hurriedly on learning it, and going to the 
gangway beckoned the guard-boats away. In 
reference to the reception-of the Presidents let- 
ter, the Japanese dignitary said he had nothing 
more to say, but that another personage of high- 
er rank would come next morning and confer 
with the Commodore about it. The Japanese 
now took their departure. 

The presence of the Americans in the bay of 
Yedo was evidently exciting a very lively appre- 
hension among those on shore, for guns were 
frequently firing, signal rockets shooting up into 
the air, soldiers parading about the batteries on 


the various headlands, and at night beacon fires | 


} shore. In accordance with the Vice-Governor'’s 
| promise, his superior, the Governor of Uraga, 
| visited the Susquehanna next day, notwithstand- 
ing the former gentleman had said, at first, that 
| he himself was the proper person, and that it 
| was against the laws of Japan for the latter to 
| board a foreign ship. But this kind of decep- 
| tion is a recognized element of Japanese diplo- 
| macy, and lying is an established function of Jap- 
anese official duty, so it was considered as a mat- 
| ter of course, and the Commodore regulated his 
| conduct accordingly. The Governor, who sent 
| in his name upon his gigantic red card as Kaya- 
mon Yezaimon, was a more imposing personage 
| than his Vice, and was robed in character with 
his great pretensions. He wore the usual Jap- 
anese loose gown, something like a clerical robe, 
which in his case was of rich silk, embroidered 
| with a pattern of peacock feathers. In the sas); 
| which girded his waist were thrust the two 
| swords of dignity, and on his head was a lac- 
| quered cap, like a reversed basin, reminding one 
of Don Quixote’s helmet of Mambrino. When 
| he uncovered, the usual manner of dressing the 
| hair was disclosed, in which the head is shaved 
| from the forehead far back, while the locks at 
| the sides and above the neck being allowed to 
| grow to a great length, are drawn up, and, being 
| plastered and anointed with pomatum, are fast- 
| ened in a knot which is stuck to the bald spot 
on the top. Yezaimon was admitted to an in- 
terview, not, however, with the Commodore, 
who still preserved his dignified reserve, but 
| with one of his captains. A long conversation 
| ensued, in the course of which he was told very 
| much the same things as had been said to his 
| predecessor. He, finding that the Commodore 
| was resolute in his declaration that he would 
| not go to Nagasaki, promised to refer the sub- 
| ject to the imperial government. Nagasaki, it 
will be recollected, is the place where the Dutch 
factory is established, and where the Japanese 
desire to confine all their relations with for- 
eigners under the same degrading restrictions 
as those to which the Hollanders have, for the 
| sake of a little trade, so long and so discredit- 
ably submitted. 

The Commodore had sent out a number of 
boats, well armed, to survey the bay, and as they 
proceeded in their work, closing in with the 
| land, troops of Japanese soldiers thronged the 
shores and the batteries, while fleets of govern- 

ment boats, with armed men under the com- 
mand of military officers, pushed out into the 
stream, with the apparent purpose of intercept- 
ing the surveyors. The American lieutenant 
who led the survey party ordered his men to 
rest upon their oars a while, and to adjust the 
caps to their pistols, that they might be prepared 
for what appeared to be the imminent prospect 
of acollision. The Japanese, however, observ- 
ing the resolute attitude of the strangers, sculled 
their trim boats fast away, and the Americans 
were left undisturbed in their labors. 

Yezaimon having observed the survey boats 
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busy in the bay, expressed great anxiety, and | were distributed along the beach in front, while 
declared that it was against the Japanese laws, | troops of Japanese soldiers, to the number of 
to which he was answered that the American laws | five thousand or more, were arrayed in line be- 
command it, and that the Americans were as| hind. The hills and country in the neighbor- 
much bound to obey the latter as his country- | hood were thronged with people. As the steam- 
men were the former. The Commodore had | ers came to anchor, two Japanese boats sculled 
every thing in battle array in case of a rupture ; | alongside the Susquehanna, and Kayama Yezai- 
he had cleared the decks, placed his guns in | mon, the Governor of Uraga, accompanied by 
position and shotted them, put the small-arms | two interpreters, came on board, immediately 
into order, overhauled the ammunition, arranged | followed by Nagasima Saboroske, the Vice-Gov- 
the sentinels, and had done all that was usual be- | ernor, with an attendant. They were dressed 
fore meeting an enemy. Not that the Commo- |in full official costume. Saboroske was the 
dore anticipated actual hostilities, butthat he was | dandy of the occasion, and shone brilliantly in 


resolved to be on the alert in case of an emer- 
gency, knowing that the best means of avoiding 


war was to be well prepared for it. The Japa-| 


nese on their part were no less engaged in busy 
preparation, furbishing up their forts and ex- 
tending long stretches of black canvas to either 
side, with the view of giving them a more for- 
midable aspect, not conscious apparently that | 
the telescopes from the ships’ decks disclosed 
all their sham contrivances for effect. The Jap- | 
anese soldiers showed themselves in great force | 
about the batteries, glittering in their gay robes | 
of bright blue and red, while their lacquered 
caps, and tall spears, shone brightly in the | 
sun’s light. Numbers of government boats also 
thronged the neighboring shores. 

After the most provoking and tedious nego- 
tiation with the Governor of Uraga, who almost 
daily visited the Susquehanna, and pertinaciously | 
offered every obstacle in his power to the Com- 
modore’s resolute determination to be received | 
by a proper personage to whom he might deliver | 
the President’s letter, it was at last reluctantly 
decided by the Government of Japan that the | 
Commodore’s wish should be complied with. | 
Accordingly, Thursday, the 14th of July, 1853, | 
was the day appointed for an interview. It was 
only by the Commodore’s urgent demand, and 
the threat that he would carry the President's | 
letter to Yedo and deliver it in person, that the | 
authorities were prevailed upon to intermit their | 
tedious and prevaricating diplomacy, and, after | 
a delay of four days, to fix the time for the re- | 
ception on shore. 

“T will wait until Tuesday, the 12th of July, 
and no longer,” were the emphatic words of the | 
Commodore, and on that day the answer of the 
Emperor came, appointing, as we have seen, the 
subsequent Thursday for the reception. 

A small village, called Gori-hama, about a 
Japanese mile south of Uraga, had been selected 
for the interview, and accordingly, when the 
day arrived, the two steamers were moved down 
the bay opposite the place, and anchored in a 
position by which their guns could command 
the landing. The Japanese had erected a tem- 
porary building of pine-wood, the three-peaked 
roofs of which rose high above the houses of the 
neighboring village. White canvas, painted in 
squares with black stripes, covered the building 
and stretched a long distance to either side. 
Nine tall standards of a rich crimson cloth, sur- 





rounded by a crowd of variegated colored flags, 


| his loose robe of gayly-colored and richly em- 
| broidered silk, with its back, sleeves, and breasts 
| all covered with armorial quarterings, like a her- 


| ald-at-arms. He had rather a comical look, as 
| he went, with his usual curiosity, poking about 


every where, and with his cunning vivacity 
seemed, in his gay bedizenment, very like an 
uncommonly brilliant knave of trumps. He 
wore, in addition to his splendid robe, a pair of 
very short but wide trowsers, while his legs be- 
low were partly naked and partly covered with 
black woolen socks. His feet were encased in 
white sandals, and his head was covered with 
the ordinary reversed hat, shining with lacquer 
and adorned with gilded ornaments. 

Every thing being now in readiness for the 
landing, some fifteen boats left the ships load- 
ed down with officers, marines, and sailors. 
One of the captains, who had the command of 
the day, led the van in his barge, flanked on 
either side by the two Japanese boats contain- 
ing the Governor and Vice-Governor of Uraga 
and their suites. The others followed in order, 
accompanied by the two bands of music, which 
struck up a series of enlivening tunes. A tem- 
porary wharf of straw and sand had been built 
out from the shore, where the boats now disem- 
barked in succession their various loads, and fell 
back in line to either side. The marines and 
sailors were ranged in rank and file along the 
beach, and awaited the coming of the Commo- 
dore, who was the last to set out. He now came 
in his state barge, amidst the salvo of thirteen 
guns from his flag-ship, and immediately after 
landing upon the wharf was escorted up the 
beach to the house of reception by his body- 
guard, the various officers, the marines, and 
sailors who formed the procession. 

The Americans, it must be allowed, made 
quite a formidable appearance with their force, 
which amounted, all told, to nearly four hun- 
dred. ‘The marines were in full uniform of 
blue and white, and, with their thorough mili- 
tary discipline, their neat muskets, and glisten- 
ing bayonets, presented quite an effective ap- 
pearance as they marched in front. The Jack 
tars who followed, swinging in their nautical 
gait and dressed in their neat navy frocks and 
saucy-looking tarpaulins, were fine manly fel- 
lows, and contrasted greatly with the effeminate- 
looking Japanese about. The United States 
flag was borne by two tall, broad-shouldered 
sailors, who had been picked out of the whole 
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squadron for their stalwart proportions. These 
were immediately followed by two boys, dressed 
rather fancifully for the occasion, who bore, 
wrapped in a scarlet cloth envelope, the box 
which contained the Commodore’s credentials 
and the President’s letter. These documents 


were beautifully inscribed on vellum of folio 


size, and bound in blue silk velvet. The seals 
were attached by cords of silk and gold termin- 
ating in gold tassels, and encased in circular 
boxes, six inches in diameter and three in depth, 
beautifully wrought of solid gold. The box 
which contained the documents was of rose- 
wood, with gold mountings. ‘The Commodore 
came immediately after, in full uniform, flanked 
on either side by a tall negro armed to the teeth 
—the two being the best-looking fellows that 
could be found. The various officers of the 
squadron followed in succession according to 
their rank, and thus the procession reached the 
entrance of the Reception House, where the 
marines and sailors halting, formed two lines, 
between which the Commodore and his officers 
passed up and entered the building. 
showed in its bare timbers marks of hasty erec- 
tion, but it was handsomely adorned for the oc- 
casion. ‘The first apartment was a large recep- 
tion hall, spread with thick, soft mats of rice 
straw, and its walls hung with cotton hangings 
adorned with representations of the crane—the 
sacred bird of Japan. Along the sides were 
divans covered with red cloth; and through the 
centre of the floor was extended a strip of red 
carpet, which led to an inner recess, raised, like 
a dais, several steps higher than the outer hall. 
This inner compartment was fitted up with 
hangings of silk and fine cotton, upon which the 
imperial arms, consisting of the three leaves of 


The house 


GORAILAMA, JAPAN. 
the common clover joined together in a circle, 
| were embroidered in white. ‘The Commodore 
}and his suite advanced to the raised dais, and 
| were conducted to the seats which had been 
| prepared for them on the left, the place of hon- 
or with the Japanese. On the right were the 
two princes who had been appointed by the im- 
perial government to receive the President’s 
| letter. They were both venerable-looking men, 
with white beards and thoughtful expressions of 
| face. As the Commodore entered, they rose 
} and bowed, but did not utter a word; and, in 
| fact, during the whole interview they remain- 
ed as silent as statues. ‘These dignitaries were 
richly robed in garments of heavy silk brocade, 
interwoven with gold and silver ornaments, and 
made quite an effective appearance. Near them 
stood a large lacquered box, of a bright red col- 
or, supported on feet made of brass; and on 
either side of this box Yezaimon and the inter- 
preter, Tatsnoske, took their positions, crouched 
upon their knees. These prostrate gentlemen 
acted as masters of ceremonies on the occasion, 
and moved about with exceeding liveliness, not- 
| withstanding that their humble attitude, which 
| they preserved throughout, prevented the use 
of their legs. 

Tatsnoske having announced the names of 
the princes as Toda-idzu-no-Kami—Toda, Prince 
of Idzu, and Jdo-iwami-no- Kami—Ido, Prince of 
Iwami, there was a momentary pause, as if to 
give the Commodore an opportunity to recover 
from the effects of so imposing an announce- 
ment. Business then commenced by the Jap- 
|anese interpreter asking if the letters were 
| ready for delivery, and pointing at the red box 
as the proper receptacle for them. The Com- 

modore accordingly called in his pages from the 
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lower hall who carried the documents, and they, 
obeying the summons, marched up, followed by 
the two tall negro guards. They were then di- 
rected to place the papers upon the red box pre- 
pared to receive them, which they did, and the 
business of the day was done. The Commodore, 
bowing formally, now arose and returned to the 
ship with the same ceremony as when he left. 

Yezaimon Saboroske and Tatsaoske accompa- 
nied the Americans on board, and were readily 
persuaded to take a sail on the Susquehanna up 
the bay. Yezaimon was always a great favorite 
with the Americans, as, in addition to the usual 
well-bred courtesy of his countrymen, he had a 
great deal of bonhomie, which induced him to 
share freely in the good-fellowship of the naval 
officers. With all his friendliness he showed a 
gentlemanly reserve, and in this respect differ- 
ed from the Vice-Governor, Saboroske, who was 
pert and rudely inquisitive. Every thing on 
board ship was now shown to the Japanese, and 
they exhibited an intelligent curiosity about all 
they saw. While the engine of the steamer was 
in motion they examined with great interest 
every part of the machinery, and by their ques- 
tions showed a certain familiarity with the 
power of steam. ‘They asked, for example, 
whether it was a smaller machine of the same 
kind as the ship’s engine which was used in 
America on those roads that are cut through 
the mountains, evidently alluding to our rail- 
roads. They wanted to know who first invent- 
ed steamers, and what was the greatest speed 
they reached. Upon a globe being presented 
to them, they pointed out New York and Wash- 
ington, and also the various principal states of 
Europe, proving a very accurate knowledge on 
their part of the geographical distribution of the 
earth. The revolvers on board pleased them 
particularly, and they asked to have them fired 
off. On the arrival of the steamers off Uraga 
the Japanese left in their boats, which had been 
towed at the stern of the Susquehanna, and ex- 
pressed great regret at taking what they sup- 
posed was their last farewell. 

The steamers being 1 ow joined by the Sara- 
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| toga and Plymouth, which vessels had weighed 
| their anchors in readiness, the whole squadron 
moved up the bay in line. A good opportunity 
was thus obtained of seeing the country on both 
sides, and nothing could be more beautiful than 
the varied scene of cultivated fields, terraced 
| gardens, groves of spreading trees, rich valleys, 
| green hillsides, and populous villages which 
presented itself as the ships passed along the 
shore. They first crossed to the eastern side; 
then returned to the western side, where they 
finally came to anchor in a beautiful spot, which 
had already been carefully surveyed, and was 
now called for the first time the “ American 
| Anchorage.” Great consternation was created 
on land by this movement; but although the 
soldiers thronged the numerous batteries, and 
the government boats pulled out into the bay, 
there was no attempt to interfere forcibly with 
the squadron. Yezaimon and Tatsnoske, how- 
ever, as soon as the anchors were dropped, 
sculled up alongside the Susquehanna in great 
haste, and hurried aboard, asking anxiously, 
“Why do your ships anchor here?” They 
were, however, soon quieted when they discov- 
ered that all they had to say was not likely to 
produce much effect upon the Commodore, who 
merely told them that as he was to return in 
the spring, he wished to obtain a good anchor- 
age for his vessels. After a few words of pro- 
test on the one side and explanation on the 
other, the whole matter dropped, and was very 
agreeably relieved by the entrance of a supply 
of refreshments. Yezaimon was always pre- 
pared to take his part in any conviviality on 
hand, and seemed now to enjoy keenly the 
ship’s biscuit, the ham and cold tongue, and 
especially the whisky. As the Japanese rose 
to go, they crammed into their spacious sleeves 
pieces of the bread and ham, and other rem- 
nants of the feast, and- took leave in the most 
courtly and friendly manner. 

The Commodore on the next day transferred 
his flag to the Mississippi, and pushed his way 
to a distance within seven miles of Yedo, so 
near, in fact, that he could distinctly see the 
suburb although not the capital itself, for a pro- 
jecting promontory hid it from view. There 
was no interruption to the progress of the 
steamer, but evidently great interest excited on 
shore, as the inhabitants crowded down to the 
water's edge in multitudes, and the troops 
thronged about the batteries, On the Missis- 
sippi returning to her anchorage, Yezaimon 
came .on board, bringing with him some pres- 
ents for the Commodore of no great value, but 
interesting as specimens of Japanese workman- 
ship. There were a few wooden cups beauti- 
fully polished with their famous lacquer, some 
pieces of fine silks, and several grotesquely or- 
namented fans. These were only accepted on 
the condition that something of at least equal 
value should be received in return, which, after 
some demur on the part of Yezaimon, was finally 
complied with. As the squadron was to leave 
the bay of Yedo next day Vezaimon and Tats- 
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noske expressed their regret that the time for 
parting with their American friends had arrived, 
and did their best to drown their grief in the 
abundant supplies of wine and whisky which cir- 
culated on that occasion. The Japanese grew 
very affectionate, and particularly Yezaimon, 
who not only drank much Champagne, but was, 
oddly enough, the most pathetic of the party ; he 
avowed that when his American friends should 
leave he would be obliged to relieve himself in 
a gush of tears. Tatsnoske became rather con- 
fidential than tender, and hinted, with a know- 
ing look and with a very diplomatic whisper, 


best authority, with the President’s letter. When 
these jovial Japanese rose to leave, they shook 
hands with every man that happened to be 
within sight, and then descended reluctantly 
into their boat alongside, bowing at every step. 
No sooner were those worthies seated on their 
mats in their boat, than Yezaimon ordered one 
of the cases of wine which had been presented 
to him to be opened, and taking out a bottle, 
commenced drinking a parting health to his 
American friends. On the next morning (Sun- 
day, July 17th, 1853), the Commodore set sail 
for Napa, having spent just seventeen days in 
the bay of Yedo. This was the duration of his 
first visit; his second, with its important conse- 
quences and interesting developments, wi: may 
relate at some future time. 








THE STORY OF 

THE WHALE. 
WO-THIRDS of the sur- 
face of the earth are cov- 
ered by the ever restless waves 
of the sea. The dark-green 
water, like a thick atmosphere, is settled upon 
valleys and mountains, including landscapes as 
diversified and grand as were ever witnessed 
from the peaks of the Andes or the Alps. Stand- 
ing upon the solid earth, we behold its broken 
and varied surface covered with forests and 
cities ; animated life is every where visible ; the 
air is filled with birds of gay plumage, the land 








is crowded with active beings, and the mind of 
man is overwhelmed with wonder and admira- 
tion at the visible works of creation. Could 
we behold the mysteries of the great deep as 
we can those of the more buoyant air, we should 
see shells that outrival in beauty the choicest 
flowers of the field—plants which rejoice in rai- 
ment of purple and gold, and myriad gems “ of 
purest ray serene.” We should witness strange 
glimpses of sunshine and storm amidst the bold 
cliffs, the undulating valleys, and the coral reefs ; 
we should behold in these vast depths thousands 


| of living creatures, and, through the media of 
that all would be well, as he could aver on the | 


this lower world, would be seen sporting upon 


| pinions apparently as light as air, not the eagle, 


the hawk, and the singing-bird, but the gay dol- 
phin, the voracious shark, and the mighty levi- 
athan. 

The ocean is indeed richer in treasure than 
the land—its great characteristic is abundance. 
Its inexhaustible wealth, without any apparent 
decrease and with but little labor, supplies food 
and luxuries for millions: it knows no stint; 
famine never visits its domain; yet, withal, its 
appetite is insatiable, and its dark, unfathomed 
caves are sepulchres, most dread and mysterious, 
where lie not only untold treasures, but, without 
head-stone or record, sleep accumulated indi- 
viduals and nations. In this domain of water, 
which is not like the land divided into parts, 
but is one great whole, exists an animal of 
characteristic proportions, whose gigantic struc- 
ture demands the universal waste for a sporting 
ground ; for, in search of its food, it moves from 
zone to zone; at one time basking beneath the 
torrid heats of the equator, and then suddenly 
appearing among the desert fields of ice in the 
farthest North—of all created living things the 
mightiest—of all game pursued by the destruc. 
tive hand of man the most sublime. 

A love for the chase is the most deeply-im- 
planted sentiment of the human heart, and it 
gives rise to the most exciting employment of 
the human faculties, Its practice has been the 
best preserver of freedom; for no nation has 
ever been enslaved so long as its strong men 
used the bow, the spear, or the rifle in con- 
flict with the wild beasts of prey. Heroes of 
all times have been hunters; the ability to de- 
stroy has given birth to the power to defend. 
Upon the great trysting-ground of the illimita- 
ble sea, even more than upon land, we behold 
the majesty of the chase; for its bosom has al- 
ways been the nursery of the strong arm and 
the defiant spirit ; for even when universal peace 
prevails on shore, the battle for life upon the 
ocean still goes on. 

Crushed as may become the wild nature of 
man under the enervating influences of cities 
and traffic, still there are thousands who, not 
content with gain realized in the usual way from 
the avaricious hand of trade—who, although 
willing to labor, still feel restless because they 
have no formidable obstacles to overcome, no 
perils to encounter, except such as grow out of 
the befouled intricacies of licentious civilization. 
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It is such men who seek excitement in war— | hugest beast by its side makes little more im- 
who become the champions of the oppressed, or, | pression than the tiny mouse; for the largest- 
mingling a love of gain with adventurous dis- | sized whales have within themselves the fut, the 
position, look out upon the imperiled seas, and, | bone, and the muscle of near a thousand head 


by a happy conception, unite together the pur- | of cattle. 


Sporting upon the surface of the 


suits of the wild man with the necessities of the | ocean, it is as graceful as the trout of the mount- 
civilized race, gather wealth in the face of dan- | ain stream; it skims along the water with ra- 


ger, and snatch a subsistence from the impend- 
ing jaws of death—this spirit originated and 
still maintains the conquest of the whale, re- 
ducing his huge carcass to the purposes of com- 
merce and the wants of man. 
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IMPLEMENTS USED IN WHALING. 


The Cetacea, or the Whale kind, closely re- 
semble in shape the fishes, and, until quite re- 


ridicule that was dispensed upon an American 


savan, when he announced that the whale be- | 


longed to the quadrupeds ! 

Fishy as the whale may appear, it is essen- 
tially different, and belongs, in the order of cre- 
ation, to the mammalia. It is dependent for 
life upon breathing the upper air, is filled with 
warm, red blood, possesses a double system for 
its circulation, and brings forth its young alive. 
It is impossible from any description, however 
perfect, to form any clear idea of the magnitude 
or shape of the whale; nor can we be made to 
comprehend it by any familiar comparison. The 





pidity; it disports in the sun; it stems the 
mountain wave; and, in its joyous exultation, 
leaps bodily into the air; but, like the hull of 
the noble ship, if stranded upon the shore, it 
becomes a wreck in form, helpless, and totally 
unlike the thing it was in life. The industry 
of the showman has exposed to our gaze the 
giants of the land. The elephant is caged and 
trained ; but we may as soon expect the islands 


| of the sea to be uprooted from their founda- 


tions, and borne triumphant through our cities, 
as to look for the full-grown living whale. 

The voyager, either for business or pleasure, 
when out upon the ocean, is often startled by 
the announcement, “There are whales!” Every 


| eye is strained along the horizon, and, perchance, 
'a dim puff of mist may be seen, blowing off to 
| the windward, no more tangible than an infant’s 
| breath greeting the frosty morn. Still that phe- 


nomenon grows mighty when it is considered 


| how many miles over the dreary waste of wa- 


ters intervene, between the lungs that respired 


‘it and the intelligent mind that marked the ef- 


fect; such, however, is the unsatisfactory view 
that most of us have of whales. 

The body of every species of whale is re- 
markable for its covering of fat. They are nat- 
urally disposed to take on this quality, so pe- 
culiar to lymphatic temperaments when wel! 
fed; hence it is that the porpoises have been 
termed the Aldermen of fish. This fat, called 
by the sailors “ blubber,” lies between the skin 
and muscles, and in the right and sperm whale 
varies from four to twenty inches in thickness, 
and supplies the oil so well known to commerce. 
It is of a coarse texture, and much harder than 
the fat of pork. So very full of oil is it that a 
cask closely packed with clean, raw blubber, 
will not—as has been frequently shown by ex- 
periment—contain the oil and scraps extracted 
by heat. This coat, which wraps the fish as in 
a blanket, has several important uses. It ren- 
ders the specific gravity of the animal lighter, 


| Serves as a non-conductor against the effects of 
cently, have been confounded among them by | cold, and protects the internal organs when the 
naturalists. We well remember the shower of | 








fish comes in collision with hard bodies, or suf- 
fers in diving from the supposed tremendous 
pressure of the sea. 

The family of the cetacea are wonderful for 
their swiftness in the water, and yet their sole 
propelling power is in the tail. Unlike the fish, 
instead of being perpendicular, this important 
member lies horizontally upon the water, and 
is used with an up and down motion instead of 
from side to side. In the whale the tail, which 
is fifteen feet wide, is called its “ flukes,” and 
it is wielded in all directions with astonishing 
power and velocity. It not only drives the an- 
imal through the water, but is its weapon of 
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defense. Where the flukes join the body the 
latter is very small, yet it is found that this di- 
ameter is occupied with unnumbered tendons 
connected with every part of the gigantic struc- 
ture. Hence its facile power, its seeming in- 
telligence. The trunk of the elephant contains 
forty thousand muscles, the tail of the whale is 
composed of a still greater number. We have 
already alluded to the speed of the dolphin and 
the activity of the porpoise ; of the whale, it has 
heen asserted by Toussenel that he could cir- 
cumnavigate the globe in fifteen days. This is, 
no doubt, an imagination ; but they perform tre- 
mendous journeys in little time, passing from 
the tropics to the poles, and from sea to sea, 
without an effort and without fatigue. The 
whale, guided by the wisdom of the Creator, 
annually passes to the East Indies, by way of 
the North Pole, and accomplishes, in the very 
enjoyment of its existence, what has baffled the 
wisdom of man—has sent Parry, discouraged, 
to his shipping port, and numbered the lament- 
ed Franklin among the dead. 

In the creation of the whale, it would seem 
that such a giant, in order to sustain life, would 
soon depopulate even the teeming ocean, and 
that his voracity would necessarily cause him to 
be the tyrant of hisdomain. An animal which 
can with its closing jaws crush, as an egg-shell, 
the sides of a whale-boat—which can with a 
single headlong rush break in the oaken planks 
of our stoutest ships, who could oppose? Yet 
the whale, with all this power, if left undis- 
turbed, is one of the most harmless creatures 
of the great deep. 


THE DOLPHIN, 


To the cetacea belong the dolphin, the por- 


poise, and the narwhal. The dolphins have 
had the fortune of being idolized by the poets, 
and at the same time they have been cruelly 
distorted by the®painter and sculptor. Their 
length varies from six to ten feet, and they are 
among the most expert swimmers of the sea. 
Great numbers are said to inhabit the river St. 
Lawrence; and amidst the severest storms 
they breast the waves against the wind with all 
the speed that characterizes their movements 
when the elements are at rest. The porpoise 
is quite familiar, as it frequents the bays and in- 
lets of our coast, It is active, fleet, and vora- 
cious. When the shoals of herring and other 
fish periodically visit our shores, they are har- 
assed by the porpoise, which at these times 
revels in a perpetual feast. Their momentary 
appearance above the surface of the water is for 
the purpose of breathing; this accomplished, 





they plunge down again in search of food. Ip 
former times the flesh of this animal was esteem. 
ed a most acceptable luxury on the tables of the 
great; it is still something of a favorite with the 
sailors suffering from the privations of a long 
voyage, and rejoices in the name of “sea beef.” 


THE PORPOISE. 


Away over on Long Island, where the At- 
lantic surf beats an eternal requiem for the lost 
mariner, lives an old fisherman who has met 
with strange adventures among the smaller in- 
habitants of the sea. He tells a tale of a por- 
poise which went “ prospecting” up a little nar- 
row-mouthed cove, which at high tide formed 
a miniature bay. Determined to secure the ad- 
venturous animal, he moored his little sloop in 
such a way that, when the tide fell, it left its hull 
a strong barricade grounded in the mud across 
the entire entrance of the cove. It was not long 
before the porpoise saw the necessity of a speedy 
retreat, and it came rushing down the gradual- 
ly shallowing water, and drove its head plump 
against the side of the vessel. Numerous 
charges of buckshot were poured into its eyes 
and head, while it was making its oft-repeated 
efforts to escape underneath the obstruction in 
the way of its passage to deep water. Not to 
be thwarted, as a last resort, it deliberately re- 
treated a few score feet, and gathering headway, 
made a flying leap over the sloop, and landed 
safely in the dark and deep sea beyond. 

The narwhal, which grows to the length of 
thirty or forty feet, strangely differs from the 
other members of its family in having an im- 
mense spiral tusk projecting from the front of 
its head. In old times this weapon was unwit- 
tingly used to propagate a singular error; occa- 
sionally, through the channels of commerce, 
finding their way from the northern seas to the 
civilized portions of Europe, they passed for the 
veritable horn of the unicorn, and as an accred- 
ited part of that heraldic animal they command- 
ed high prices. The use of this tusk to the an- 
imal is not known; no evidence exists that it is 
for destructive purposes, yet its strength is very 
great—sufficient to penetrate the oak timbers of 
a ship. Unless the narwhal should become 
an object of especial interest in the adventurous 
pursuits of commerce, it will ever remain but 
imperfectly known. 

The sperm whale, which is exclusively con- 
fined to the tropics, is the most interesting of 
the family, not only on account of his immense 
size and superior intelligence, but also for his 
great value in supplying the wants of mankind. 
In form the animal seems shapeless when com- 








pared with any other species of fish, 
his head forming one-third of his 
whole length; his skin, which is of a 
deep blue, is represented as having a 
lean and shriveled appearance, and 
wrinkled from the eye to the flukes, 
so as to resemble the surface of the 
ocean when the wind breaks it into 
riffs. If is a proverb among whalers, 
however, that the rougher and more 
out of condition the animal looks, the 
greater will be the amount of fat upon 
his ribs. He has but one “spout hole” 
through which the breath is forced, 
giving out at the same time a misty 
cloud resembling a whiff of tobacco- 
smoke. ‘These “spouts” have a pic- 
turesque effect when contrasted with 
the blue expanse against which they 
are relieved, and from the “ mast- 
head” can be seen eight or ten miles. 
This whale is never taken on sound- 
ings, and though often seen near land, 
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THE NARWHUAL, 


it is where there is a bold shore and great depth | together, and then in unison blow off their con- 
of sea. Their power of vision is exceedingly | fined breath. A shoal generally contains thirty 
limited; they can not see directly ahead of them, | or forty, and occasionally three or four hundred 


and hence, when alarmed, they often run foul | will be together. 


If one is found alone it is a 


of each other, and sometimes against the boats | male, and generally of the largest size. The 


engaged in their pursuit, becoming perfectly 
terrified at their inability to discover where the 
danger lies. 
traordinary ; not unfrequently, in large shoals, 
covering a vast expanse, the instant one is at- 
tacked every whale for miles around springs up, 
shoots his head out of the water, and listens. 


Their hearing, however, is ex- | 


If a female has been struck, unconscious of | 


danger they rush to the rescue; if a male is 
the victim, the shoal generally runs off, and is 
soon out of sight. 

The ordinary speed of the whale is ten miles 
an hour, but when alarmed he will go fifteen. 
When a number are pursued—and they gener- 
ally go in shoals—they will move like a troop 
of horse, descend and come up to the surface 


“cows,” which are all comparatively small, herd 
together, accompanied by a large “ bull,” which 
the whalers designate as their king. If not 
alarmed, the animal sinks quietly out of sight, 
but if otherwise he goes down perpendicularly, 
throwing the flukes high in the air, evidently to 
give the downward intent increased accelera- 
tion. Ordinarily the whale remains under wa- 
ter ten or fifteen minutes, but when endeavor- 
ing to hide away from its pursuers it keeps 
under the surface, according to the experience 
of most whalemen, just one hour. The impres- 
sion that the eye of the whale is small, being 
but little larger than that of the ox, evidently 
arises from the contrast with the immense head, 
for the skeleton—seventy-two feet in length— 
which was for many years exhibited in 
London, presented sockets eighteen 
inches in diameter. The interior 
of the head of this enormous struc- 
ture would hold thirty persons, while 
fifty men could find convenient stand- 
ing-places within the ribs of the 
chest. 

The fat or “blubber” of the sperm 
whale does not differ from the other 
species; it is the head alone which 
furnishes the substance so familiar in 
the form of wax candles. This sperm 
is found in a large cistern, the base 
of which rests upon the roof of the 
whale’s mouth, and extends upward 
from nine to twelve feet, This “ case” 
having been well secured to the ship’s 
side, a hole is cut in the top of the 
skull, and the substance—of a delicate 
rose color, and of the consistency of 
cream—is dipped out with buckets, 
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PURSUIT OF THE SPERM WHALB 


sometimes amounting to sixteen or twenty bar- 
rels. 

The right, or Greenland whale, differs mate- 
rially from the one we have imperfectly de- 


scribed. The sperm is an inhabitant of warm 
latitudes. Lieutenant Maury discovered that 
the torrid zone is to the right whale as a sea 
of fire, through which it could not pass. The 
“feed” of this species is one of the miracles of 
nature: it is a soft, gelatinous substance, com- 


TUE GREENLAND WHALE. 





posed of particles which are often too small to 
be discovered by the naked eye. In the Green- 
land and Arctic oceans, in its massive forms, it 
is visible for miles, and abundant enough to im- 
pede the progress of a ship. By the aid of a 
microscope it has been found to give the olive- 
green color peculiar to those seas; and hence 
the amount of the medusan animalcule which 
they contain not only exceeds calculation, but 
the number is beyond the range of human 
words and conceptions. The quan- 
tity of this mysterious substance ne- 
cessary to sustain the whale may be 
dimly imagined ; the machinery na- 
ture has devised for gathering it to 
gether, that the animal may appropri- 
ate it to its own use, can not suffi- 
ciently call forth our admiration. 
The size of the toothless mouth of 
the right whale may be faintly com- 
prehended, when it is known that the 
lower jaw makes a Gothic arch for a 
gateway sufficiently large for a mar 
to drive through on horseback. To 
the roof of this mouth is attached 
the elastic substance known as whale- 
bone. This material is in broad 
pieces, from six to eight feet long, 
and so arranged that one strip lies 
against another, like the slabs of a Ve- 
netian blind, the whole together form - 
ing an immense sieve. The tongue 
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WHALEBONE. 
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which contains about five barrels of oil, rests 
beneath, and resembles a large cushion of white 
satin. The animal, if disposed to break his fast, | 
rushes open-mouthed along the water containing | 
the “feed,” which forces the meduse through 
the sieve we have described, leaving them en- 
tangled in its meshes. The amount thus en- 
trapped being deemed sufficient, the huge mouth 
is closed, the surplus water is spouted off 
through two orifices in the top of the animal’s 
head, flying into the air sometimes thirty, and 
sometimes fif- 
ty feet; the 
“feed” is then 
collected to- 
gether by the 
tongue, and 
carried down 
the throat, which the sailors say is so small 
that it would be choked by a penny loaf. 

The velocity of this whale when wounded is 
very great. Captain Scoresby harpooned one 
which descended four hundred fathoms, at the 
rate of eight miles an hour. Suffering from the 
pain of wounds they often, in spite of the pre- 
sumed pressure of water upon their sides, reach 
much greater depths, bruising themselves against 
the rocks they encounter, and in some instances 
fracturing their jaws qgainst the hard bed of the 
ocean. 

The right whales associate in pairs, and ex- 
hibit great attachment for each other; the “bull” 
is gallant and daring in defense of his consort. 
Captain Anderson saw two in company, and 
succeeded in striking one after it had made a 
long and severe resistance. Among the evi- 
dences of its determination was the destruction 
of a large boat with a single blow of its tail. 
The companion whale lent every assistance in 
its power, until finding its mate was sinking un- 
der its wounds, the faithful creature disdained 
to survive the loss, and stretched itself over the 
slain, and, without offering any resistance, shared 
its fate. 

The whale rarely brings forth more than one 
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young at a time, which the mother nurses with 


the greatest care, even after it has at- 
tained the length of thirty feet. At its 
birth the “calf” is twelve feet long, and 
weighs a ton. The intense affection 
displayed by the cow whale for its pro- 
geny has ever been the theme of admi- 
ration. Captain Scoresby relates that, 
having struck a calf in hopes of secur- 
ing the mother (a plan often most cru- 
elly pursued), she rose and wrapped 
her fins, or rather “ flippers,” around 
it, as a mother would fold her child in 
her arms, and instantly dived, dragging 
about a hundred fathoms of line rapidly 
from the boat. Suddenly she came to 
the surface, furiously darting to and 
fro, and charging in every direction, ex- 
hibiting all the while the signs of the 
most intense agony and solicitude. For 
some time she thus continued to act, 
and although closely pursued by the boats, her 
care for her young made her entirely regard- 
less of the danger that menaced on every side. 
After several fruitless trials, she was finally 
harpooned, but even then, in spite of her suffer- 
ings, she made no effort for her own protection, 
but clung to her young until the cruel harpoon 
put an end to her solicitude by death. 

There is another species of gigantic whale 
called the fin-back, specimens of which have 
been killed measuring nearly a hundred feet 
in length. From the fact that it is more rest- 
less, more apprehensive, and fiercer than other 
whales, and yields but little oil, it contributes but 
little to the wants of man. Such is its speed 
when harpooned, that it has been known to snap 
the line, and it is rarely under any circumstan- 
ces captured. In the year 1827 a fin-back, nine- 
ty-five feet in length, stranded in a storm upon 
the beach at Ostend. Its gross weight was cal- 
culated to be five hundred thousand pounds. Its 
skeleton alone, which was taken to Paris, weigh- 
ed seventy thousand pounds. Baron Cuvier, 
and-other French savans who assisted in the 
dissection of this whale, from certain appear- 
ances in the small bones of its extremities, gave 
it as their opinion that the whale must have 
been a thousand years old. 





A cosmopolitan, in a recently published work, 
relates the following incident as coming under 
his own observation; “‘ No visitor in the harbor 
of Muscat is more warmly welcomed by the na- 
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tives than ‘Muscat Tom.’ This name has been 
given by the sailors to a male fin-back whale, 
which has made a habitual practice, for over 
forty years, to enter the harbor, feed and frolic 
about the cove several hours each day, always 
leaving before night. Sometimes a smaller one 
of his tribe, supposed to be a female, accom- 
panies him. His length is about seventy-five 
feet, that of his companion fifty. Since his ar- 
rival signalizes the departure of the sharks which 
infest the waters of the harbor, to the preven- 
tion of sea-bathing by the natives, the most 
strenuous caution is observed not to interfere 
with his pursuits and diversions: thus left to 
himself, he displays no fear of the vessels that 
are constantly trespassing on his watery do- 
main. 

The whale is subject to many infirmities, such 
as blindness, deformities of the jaws, and dyspep- 
sia! ‘The loss of sight, which is not uncom- 
mon, seems to have no evil effect on his gen- 
eral health, but indigestion reduces him to the 
most miserable extremity. An ancient marin- 
er writes “That he did once catch a whale that 
was very feeble, so that all his skin, but chiefly 
that near the tail and fins, hung like rags be- 
hind him, and he was so very lean that there 
could be very little train-oil made from his fat.” 
In early times ambergris was considered a spe- 
cific for many ills that flesh is heir to, and is 
still esteemed by some nations both as a spice 
and a perfume. The mystery attending its pro- 
duction, no doubt, proved a source of attraction, 


and as it was only found floating upon the sea, 
a thousand fanciful theories were constructed 


regarding its origin. An attenuated whale was 
struck by a Nantucket seaman, and the monster 
in its dying throes ejected from its stomach a 
large piece of ambergris, and thus, to the aston- 
ishment of the curious, it proved the product 
of disease. Large masses, weighing from sixty 
to two hundred and twenty-five pounds, have 
sometimes been found floating in those regions 
frequented by the sperm whale. 

In the whale the blood is more abundant than 
in any other animal, and the machinery neces- 
sary for its circulation may be imagined when 
it is known that the great aorta of the largest 
animals is but little less in diameter than the 
distributing pipes of the Croton water-works. 
The contents of a river, as they go roaring through 
those artificial passages, must be inferior in im- 
petus and velocity to the stream of life rushing 
from the whale’s heart when his passions are 
roused, and his pulse beats high in conflict with 
his enemies. How it was that the whale, with 
such a prodigious stream of blood, and so im- 
peratively needing the oxygenation of the air, 
could remain under water an hour was difficult 
to explain, until dissection revealed the fact, 
that in the cetaceous animals, the arterial blood 
instead of passing the venous circulation the or- 
dinary way, was provided with a grand reser- 
voir, the contents of which could be emptied 
into the general circulation, and thus for a time 
make respiration unnecessary. It is possible 





that the penetration of these cells by the har- 
poon or lance may have something to do with 
the animals occasionally sinking after being 
killed—a phenomenon not yet clearly explained. 
The whale is known to have three natura! 
enemies ; the “killer,” itself one of the cetacee. 
is perhaps the most destructive. Its appear- 
ance among a shoal of sperm whales will {i}! 
them with consternation, and scatter them in 
all directions. Lieutenant Wilkes witnessed a 
combat between these animals, in which he saw 
a killer about twenty feet long fastened to the 
lower jaw of the whale, precisely as a bull-dog 
seizes an ox. The persecuted monster, with 
mouth wide open in agony, threw himself en- 
tirely out of the water, the enemy still hanging 
on, the blood streaming about in all directions, 
and discoloring the sea. The killer, having 
worried its victim to death, eats only the tongue, 
and leaves the huge carcass a prey to the sharks, 
and the no less voracious birds. It has been 
known to capture a whale from a ship’s com- 
pany, by seizing hold of the dead body and drag- 
ging it under the water. The sword-fish and 
the thrasher have different ways of attacking 
an enemy : one penetrates its sides with his ter- 
rible weapon, the other lashes it with its long 
slender, but nevertheless heavy body. As the 
thrasher has no destructive power in the water, 
it therefore joins with the sword-fish against the 
leviathan. The one, armed with sword, attacks 
from below, and causing the whale to keep on 
the surface, the unrelenting thrasher fastens 
himself in a favorable position, and whirling his 
entire body through the air, deals such heavy 
blows as to stagger and confuse the monster, un- 
til the sword-fish completes the work of death. 
The ease with which a whale is killed is cer- 
tainly not one of the least strange things apper- 
taining to its history. A harpoon fortunatel 
struck, or a well-directed thrust of a lance, wil! 
do the work. An instance is given of a whale 
being captured without being wounded at all. 
While a crew of a boat was busy hauling up a 
line, attached to which was a dead whale, they 
were surprised to find that it sometimes came 
up easily, and sometimes “pulled” with a great 
deal of force. At last a whale appeared with a 
coil of rope around its head, when, after being 
disentangled, it was found that the fish struck 
by the boat was still dangling below, the one in 
possession having been drowned by being caught 
in the line. On another occasion a line that 
had been purposely loosened from a harpoon, 
and was many hundred fathoms in the water, 
commenced running as if attached to a wound- 
ed fish. Ina few moments, to the astonishment 
of all who witnessed it, a large “bull” rose to 
the surface, quite exhausted by fatigue, and hav- 
ing every appearance of a “ fast fish.” Without 
making any resistance it permitted itself to be 
struck, and was speedily killed. On examina- 
tion after death, it was discovered that it had 
caught the pendent line in its mouth, where it 
still remained firmly compressed between the 
lips; the sensation caused by such “feed” be- 
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ing so unusual, had induced the creature to hold 
on, and thus precipitated its death. 
There are times, however, when the whale 
shows a tenacity of life that is very great. Men- 
tion is made of one that, after a chase of five 
hours, was fastened upon at four o’clock in the 
morning. This animal, in its endeavor to es- 
cape, dragged its assailants rapidly through the 
sea, although finally burdened with five boats 
and sixteen hundred fathoms of line. At eight 
o'clock in the evening a rope was taken to the 
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ship with a view of retarding his flight by add- 
ing additional weight, and although the wind was 
blowing a brisk gale, the vessel was towed for 
an hour and a half, the whale, meanwhile, not 
only performing this extraordinary task, but at 
the same time beating the surrounding waters 
into acontinual foam. Captain Scoresby writes 
of a Greenland whale which was not killed until 
it had drawn out six miles of line attached to 
fifteen different harpoons, and taken down a 
boat that was never afterward seen. 


STRENGTH OF THE WHALE, 


These jousts of the sea are not always suc- 
cessful conquests to the hardy seamen. The 
prize sometimes sinks after all the labor of a 
completed capture. Whales occasionally escape 
with lines attached to them miles in length and 
worth a thousand dollars. Entanglement is pro- 
ductive, however, of the greatest disaster. A 
steersman of the John of Greenock happened to 
step into the centre of a coil of running rope, and 
had a foot severed from his body as if with a 
knife. A harpooner belonging to the Henrietta 
of Whitby had incautiously entangled himself, 
when a sudden dart of the fish made it twist 
round his body. He had just time to exclaim, 
“Clear away the line!” when his body was near- 
ly cut asunder, dragged overboard, and never 
seen again. 

The appearance of a whale ship under short 
sail is very different from those engaged in the 
usual purposes of trade. The latter, bound for 
some given port, like a sea-bird rushes gallantly 
along—the whaler, on the contrary, with masts 
almost bare, floats quietly upon the broad water, 
playing the part of a mighty sentinel over the 
leviathans of the deep. The look-out, suspend- 
ed in mid-air for days and weeks, contemplates, 
without the interruption of an intervening ob- 
ject, the mingling of the waters with the clouds 
—watches the splendors of the rising sun, and 
the still more impressive beauty of his sinking 


. 





in the west. He sees the storm-cloud, at first 
no larger than a man’s hand, enlarge until it 
sweeps like a mighty pall over the heavens; but 
it is not until the wished-for object springs out 
of the waves that there is excitement in the 
ship. It is not until the cry goes forth, “There 
she blows!” that the heart is roused, as when 
the tiger scents his prey. 

With “There she blows!” the death-warrant 
of the monster has been uttered, and the pre- 
liminaries of the execution commence. The 
whaling-boat gains upon the sacrifice ; the lord- 
ly victim, that has heretofore roamed in free- 
dom, appreciates his danger—the destructive in- 
fluence of man is upon him. It is in vain that 
he buries himself from sight—his habits are 
known—his pulsations are counted. Rising to 
the surface, the sharp harpoon enters his vitals 
—the vast internal machinery is at once deranged 
—the huge fountains and conduits of blood pour 
out their contents upon the lungs, and are then 
spouted into the air. Imagination can not con- 
ceive any thing more awful than the butclfery 
that now takes place. ‘Terrified, the whale 
plunges from wave to wave—springs with agony 
out of the water, and covers the surrounding 
ocean with blood and foam. He dives down- 
ward, leaving a whirlpool in his path—he rushes 
upward, and the fatal lance enters some still un- 
touched spring of life—whichever way he turns, 
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the cold iron goads him to desperation, and in 
the vanity of his strength he makes the sea to 
“ boil like a pot”—a tremor seizes upon his huge 
frame, and shakes it as the wakening volcano 
does the mountain’s side—the last drop of the 
heart’s blood is discharged—strangely he turns 
toward the sun, topples on one side—the once 
mighty breathing mass, now dead, is tossed con- 
temptuously in the troughs of the sea. But not 
man alone rejoices in the destruction—the swan- 
like albatross, the haglets, the gulls, and the 
petrels come pouring in from the distant cor- 
ners of the earth and hover in excitement over 
the slain. So, too, with the destroyers of the 
sea; they gather together, and gambol with 
wide-extended jaws, expectant of a feast. 

The rivalry which exists between different 
nations is sometimes thrillingly displayed by 
their representatives on the whaling-grounds. 
The first harpoon made fast secures ownership, 
and the law is sacredly respected. From a work 
published in London a hundred and fifty years 
ago, we take the following illustrative incident: 

“On the same morning a whale appeared 
near our own ship, and we put out four boats 
after him; but two Holland boats were a half 
league from us. We used great diligence and 


care, but the fish came up just before the Dutch- 
man’s boat, and was struck by him with a har- 
poon. Thushe took the bread out of our mouths!” 
A more modern example of the same species of 
robbery is recorded, where a large whale made 
its appearance equidistant from an American 
and an English ship. From both the boats were 


lowered, manned, and off in an instant. The 
race was exciting; the Britons had the advant- 
age; Greek had met Greek, and the contest was 
upon the sea. Side by side, the light barks 
sped along with the rapidity of racers, and the 
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oars fairly bent under the force of human en. 
ergy. The hunters came up with the game, ran 
for a moment abreast—the Americans outside. 
No time was to be lost. Suddenly a Yankee 
sailor sprang to his feet, and, with extraordinary 
precision and force, hurled his ponderous har- 
poon over the heads of his rivals, and buried 
the socket in a vital part. The defeated whale- 
men seemed to shrink into the surrounding 
waves, while the spectators, including every 
tongue and kindred, made “ Delego Bay” echo 
and re-echo with shouts of applause. 

The whale fishery has ever been emphatically 
the nursery of the best seamen—has always beer 
the theatre of the most daring exploits. We 
read of a sailor who, to secure a whale supposed 
to be dead, leaped upon the body, and, while 
in the act of passing a rope through a hole he 
made in the flukes, he felt the animal sinking, 
In another instant it 
reared its body aloft, and lashed the sea so vio- 
lently that the reverberating echo was heard for 
miles, ‘The sailor so unceremoniously pitched 
into the sea, not at all disconcerted, swam t 
the nearest boat. Another, standing harpoor 
in hand, waiting for the appearance of the fish, 
was thrown into the air by an unexpected at- 
tack, and landed, amidst clouds of water and 
foam, upon the back of the whale. With a self- 
possession that nothing would startle, he tool, 
advantage of the incident to drive home the 
harpoon and secure the prize. Another herc 
became entangled in the line, and found him- 
self, along with a wounded whale, descending 
into the depths of the sea. Drawing his knife, 
he cut the cord and rose to the surface, ex- 
hausted but yet alive. 

The first discoverers of the Northern seas de 
tailed strange stories of these singular regions ; 
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and “scientific works,” published within the 
period of seventy years, give grave accounts of 
the merman, mermaid, great sea-serpent, and 
the kraken. ‘This latter named fish, supposed 
to be of the polypus species, was described as 
the most surprising in the world. When the 
Norwegian fishermen suddenly discovered the 
waters underneath them growing shallow, they 
said the kraken was rising from the depths be- 
low, whereupon they would run away with great 
expedition. Presently, the fishermen asserted, 
the animal would come to the surface, display- 
ing a number of humps that resembled small 
islands, covered with sea-weeds, and abounding 
with a great variety of fish, which would leap 
about and thenroll back intothesea. Atlength 
a great number of pellucid attennez would rise 


the water. He appeared like an old man, with 
broad shoulders, and a small head covered with 
short black hair. His eyes were hollow, his 
face meagre and weather-beaten. One of the 
party concluded by farther affirming that he 
had seen a mermaid twenty years before; and 
the historian who records these things, and pub- 
lished them “by the King’s authority,” adds, 
“The marmicle or marmate belongs to the same 
class, and is perhaps the young of this species. 
It is often caught by the fishermen of Norway, 
some no larger than infants a year old, some 
larger than children of three years !” 

No chapter of human suffering is more pain- 


| ful to read than that resulting from the cold 
| peculiar to the regions inhabited by the Green- 
| land whale. 


The icebergs which are constantly 


up, as large and high as the masts of moderate- | floating about often crush ships to pieces, or in- 


ly-sized ships, and by the means of these instru- 
ments the creature moved and gathered his food. 
After he had remained a little time on the sur- 
face, he disappeared with a motion that would 
cause great swells and whirlpools in the water. 
“In all probability,” suggests the historian, “the 
many ‘floating islands’ described by early navi- 
gators were no other than the back of this huge 
monster.” 

The “merman” attracted immense attention 
because so frequently met with: it was evident- 
ly what is now known as the seal. Even at this 
day this curious animal, while sporting in groups 
upon the surface of the sea, is so suggestive of 
human beings that a superstitious feeling comes 
over the novice as to the propriety of wantonly 
taking their lives. How these harmless creat- 
ures looked to the fishermen one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago is faithfully given in the 
following affidavit, solemnly sworn before one 
Cornelius VanGram. Said fishermen declared 
that, in the month of July, in calm weather, be- 
tween Haveen and Saedland, they approached, 
in their boat, something that floated on the sur- 
face like a dead body, which lay without motion 
until they were within seven or eight fathoms of 
it, when it sunk instantaneously, but rose again 
in the same place. There he remained near 
a quarter of an hour staring at them. Being 
terrified at the sight of this monster, they began 
to row away. He then blew up his cheeks, ut- 
tered a kind of muttering roar, and dived under 





close them in a solid barrier of granite, leaving 
their human inmates to perish by the most ter- 
rible of deaths. Some of these disasters have 
been attended by peculiar circumstances. In 
1825, the Active was so completely beset with 
ice in Exeter Sound, that the crew felt obliged 
to abandon her, and take passage home in other 
ships. Next year a vessel was sent out to as- 
certain her fate; and, to the astonishment of 
the crew, the abandoned ship was found upon 
the beach near where she was last seen, perfect- 
ly uninjured, and, with her cargo, was brought 
home in safety. The ship Resolute, sent out 
by the British government to seek for Sir John 
Franklin, became imbedded in a field of ice in 
Wellington Sound, and was finally abandoned 
by Captain Belcher, her commander. Nearly 
two years afterward (October, 1855) the ship 
was found, fourteen hundred miles from where 
she was deserted, in almost perfect order, and 
was brought safely to New London by Captain 
Buddington, an enterprising whaleman hailing 
from that port. These incidents would seem to 
confirm the truth of the following strange nar- 
rative: In 1775, Captain Warrens, master of 
a Greenland whale ship, found himself becalmed 
among an immense number of icebergs. At 
midnight the wind rose to a gale, and in the 
morning he discovered that he was completely 
surrounded, save in one place, where the accu- 
mulated ice presented a narrow opening as far 
as the eye could discern. Two miles beyond 
the entrance of this canal, about noon, a ship 
suddenly made its appearance. The sun par- 
tially dissipated the fogs and showed a single 
mast, remarkable for the manner in which its 
sails were disposed, and the dismantled aspect 
of the yards and rigging. The vessel continued 
to move before the wind until she grounded upon 
some low icebergs, and remained motionless. 
Captain Warrens’s curiosity was so much ex- 
cited that he immediately leaped into his boat 
with several other seamen, and rowed toward 
her. 

On approaching, it was observed that the 
ship’s hull was miserably weather-beaten, and 
not a soul appeared upon the snow-covered 
deck. Hailing the crew several times and re- 
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ceiving no answer, Captain Warrens peered into 
an open port-hole, near the main chains, and 
perceived a man reclining back in a chair with 
writing materials before him, but the feebleness 
of the light made every thing indistinct. The 
captain and his party proceeded on deck, re- 
moved the hatchway, which was closed, and en- 
tered the cabin. The first apartment examined 
was the one seen through the port-hole, and it 
sent a thrill of horror throngh all who witnessed 
it. Its inmate was found to be a corpse; a 
yreen damp mould covered the cheeks and fore- 
head, and vailed the eye-balls. A pen still re- 
mained in its hand, and in the log-book, open 
upon the table, was this unfinished sentence: 
* November 11, 1762. We have now been in- 
closed in the ice seventeen days. The fire 
went out yesterday, and our master has been 
trying ever since to kindle it again, but without 
success. His wife died this morning; there is 
no relief.” 

Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried 
from the spot, and pressed forward without nt- 





tering a word. Upon entering the principal 
cabin, the first object that attracted their atten- 
tion was the dead body of a female reclining on 
a bed in an attitude of deep interest and atten- 
tion. Her countenance retained the freshness 
of life, and a contraction of the limbs alone 
showed that her form was inanimate. Seated 
on the floor was the corpse of a young mar 
holding a steel in one hand and a flint in the 
other. In the fore-part of the vessel several 
sailors were found lying dead in their berths, 
and the body of a boy was crouched at the bot- 
tom of the gangway stairs. Neither provisions 
nor fuel could be discovered any where; but 
Captain Warrens was prevented by the super- 
stitious prejudices of the seamen from examin- 
ing the vessel as minutely as he wished to have 
done. He, therefore, carried away the log-book 
already mentioned, and, returning to his own 
ship, immediately steered to the southwest, 
deeply inspired with the awful example, which 
he had just witnessed, of the danger of naviga- 
ting the Polar seas. , 
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One of the greatest hardships of the whaler’s 
life is experienced in the long season of ignoble 
repose, when weeks and months pass away with- 
out employment; when poor Jack fairly melts 
under the heats of a tropical sun, which pours 
down with such fierce and unrelenting power 
that the very ocean itself becomes an opaque 
polished surface, without a sign to remind you 


Why, what the dickens ails the boys? We do 
every thing that can be done; always keep a 
good look-out; but we must wait our turn; 
every body knows we can’t make whales; so, 
d—n it, where's the use of getting the blues or 
looking long-favored ? will that bring a drop of 
ile alongside? No, Sir-ee! You may just as well 
look for the grace of God in a Guinea-man’s log- 


of its translucent state. Still, despite all dis-| book as to try that game.” Having thus given 
appointments, the hardy fisherman has to con- | expression to his feelings, and apparently very 
tinue his cruise over the wide waste of waters, | much to his own satisfaction, Mr. Starboard will 
hoping that each succeeding day will bring him | resume his pipe, declare himself a jolly dog, 
in contact with his monstrous game. It is not | as one having plenty to eat and drink, with a 
in human nature to withstand the oppressive | snug barky as ever walked blue water to sail 
feelings called forth by this seeming waste of | in, every thing ship-shape alow and aloft, and 
time. On such occasions the first mate, if he | therefore past his comprehension what more 
is a genuine “salt,” performs the duty of keep- | sailors could possibly desire. Then unconscious- 
ing up the spirits of the men, after his own | ly yielding to the depressing circumstances with 
rough fashion. Taking advantage of the very | which he is surrounded, he gets his shipmates 
witching time of despondency, he suddenly hails | around him, and relates the following story : 

the men aloft, and refreshes them with allusion “Tt must have been near four-and-twenty 
to the necessity of keeping “their eyes well} years ago that I shipped as third mate for a 
skinned,” and then, stepping forward where the | long voyage. We sailed out of Nantucket, and 
loiterers are assembled, with well-feigned look | for the crew we had a fine lot of fellows fore 
of surprise upon his hard face, he asks why every | and aft, all up to the mark, and most of them 
one looks so “down at the mouth?” to which | used to deep water. I was a smart young fel- 
question sundry muttered answers are given— low then, though I say it myself; I’m tolerable 
such as, “No good stopping out longer;” “Whales | tough now, but then I was all whip-cord and 
not to be got hereaway ;” “‘ Wish the voyage was whalebone. Well, as I was saying, we had a 
first-rate crew 


up.” Whereupon the old mate will roysterous- all round, and whales were more 


ly bellow forth—“If I didn’t know as you've | plenty then than now, for a voyage was seldom 
got the right stuff among ye, I should think| more than a year or two: ah! whaling was 
I'd found a lot of chicken-hearted greenhorns. | whaling then, and no‘mistake. But hold on, 
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boys, I’m running out line too fast, so let’s haul 
in and fetch up to the yarn. As I was saying, 
we left Nantucket in fine feather and ready for 
any thing; we cruised along pleasantly enough, 
taking it all smooth and easy until we weathered 


‘the Cape,’ and commenced cruising off the old 
ground on the coast of Chili and Peru. Well, 
month after month we searched, and crossed 
and recrossed the ground, but not a fish could 
we scare up—not a chance could we get—and 
we became sick of seeing our boats hanging dry 
upon the cranes. At last we thought we had 
a Jonah among us, and all kinds of unreason- | 
able thoughts entered our heads. Meantime, 
you see, we got under ‘the line;’ and, my eyes, 
wasn’t it hot? when, one morning ’fore the sun 
was handspike high, we heard from the top, 
‘There she blows!’ Again and again was this 
music repeated ; but there was no time for gos- | 
siping, for, two or three miles ahead, the whales | 
were spouting in crowds, so we down boats and | 
were soon among ’em, and, to cut short, as if | 
to make up for bad luck, we had weeks of ‘kill- | 
ing,’ ‘cutting in,’ and ‘ trying out.’ 
“Seventeen months out, and half the time | 
idle, with three thousand barrels stowed away, | 
the skipper concluded to catch two or three more | 
fish if he could, and then head for home. Among 
my shipmates was one Tony, a good and true | 
man as ever held an oar—he had been lively | 
and given to sky-larking through all our bad 
luck, but he became unaccountably down-heart- | 
ed from the time we talked of leaving the | 
fishing-grounds. One evening Tony was more | 
than usually depressed, and, with a strange ex- | 
pression, he announced ‘that on the morrow | 
we would catch our last fish and lose a man.’ | 
His hearers condemned him in harsh terms for | 


what they called his ‘infernal croaking,’ and 
Tony was left to eat his supper by himself. The 
‘morrow’ came, and by the time we had break- 
fasted the look-outs announced ‘There she blows!’ 
and, sure enough, there was a large shoal of 
whales just discernible about half a point to 
the leeward of our course, enjoying the fine 
weather by lazily rolling about in the troughs 
of the sea. ‘ Now,’ said the skipper, going over 
the side of the vessel with the boats, ‘ now for 
the last pull, and then for our sweet-hearts and 
Ww ives Y 

“A few moments only elapsed before we were 
in full pursuit, but the whales got the scent of 
us, and put away to the windward. Tony, who 
was the first man in his place, wore a serious 
look, but there was nothing about him that indi- 
cated fear. Cheering on the boys as we dashed 
over the water, we soon came near two sperm 
whales, and in the excitement I forgot Tony’s 
face and his prophecy. It was, ‘ Spring, boys! 
spring, I tell you! a few more strokes and the 
prize is our own! a good eighty barrels if they 
have a gallon. Think of the yellow shiners, 
lads, and bend your backs!’ Such were my 
cries as we neared the monster, and the critical 
moment arrived. ‘Stand up, Tony, my boy! 
and let him have it.” My words were scarcely 
uttered before the first harpoon was hurled with 
unerring certainty, and quick as thought a sec- 
ond iron was sped upon its deadly mission. 
‘Stern all!’ was now the order, and with a will 
the boys obeyed it. The stricken fish gave a 
convulsive flounce, rolled himself half over, 
breached his enormous body high in the air, 
madly lashed his flukes upon the foaming sea, 
then down he went, carrying the smoking tow- 
line out of the boat with startling velocity. 
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“ No less rapid in his movements was the un- | 
hurt whale; for with that strange sympathy 
known to exist among the species, he appeared | 


to share the agonizing pangs of his companion, 


by giving a wild, spasmodic start; then, per- | 


eeiving his unknown enemy, as if impelled by a 


desire for vengeance, he settled down a few fath- | 
oms beneath the surface of the sea, and then} 


came rushing up madly at the boat, evidently 
intending to drive it to atoms by his monstrous 
head. With great difficulty we managed to 
evade the blow, and the whale breached out of 
the water a few feet from our bows. Finding 


he had missed his object, the enraged animal | 


turned upon us with redoubled fury; rolling 
ipon his side, and striking his huge jaws ter- 
rifically together, he rushed at us with open 
mouth. ‘Stern all! stern all, men, for your 
lives!’ I shouted, as the monster came down 
upon us. The boat, as if appreciating its own 
danger, glided rapidly astern, and thus once 
more just escaped the impending peril; but our 
langer was by no means over, for, maddened 
and furious beyond measure at finding his at- 
tempts to seize us unavailing, the monster re- 
solved on a different and more dangerous mode 
of attack. Rolling himself over toward the 
boat’s head, he raised his body many feet above 
the water. I at once comprehended the threat- 
ened visitation, and shrieked to the men, ‘ Into 
the water, boys, for God’s sake! into the wa- 
ter!’ Ere the command could be obeyed, the 
whale’s enormous flukes were thrown up from 
the boiling sea, flashing above the whole for- 
ward part of the boat. With lightning rapidity 
they passed away, when, lo! as if by a miracle, 
they descended with a deafening sound upon 
the water, leaving the boat, apparently unharm- 
ed, dancing and heaving upon the whitened 
waves. 

“These scenes, so imperfectly conveyed to 
the mind by any description, oceupied but a 
moment of time. We had cut the line attached 
to the wounded whale before the last terrific 


charge of its companion; it would have been 
worse than madness to have held on longer, 
and all breathed freely that the danger of de- 
struction was passed. Casting about our eyes, 
an universal exclamation arose—‘My God! 
where’s Tony?’ He was at his place in the last 
charge of the whale—no one knew more. The 
horrid mystery soon was solved. Just at the 
boat’s head was a wide, gaping opening, almost 
as round and clearly cut as if made by a saw, 
the bloody edges of which too painfully revealed 
the dreadful fate of the unhappy harpooner. He 
had been stricken down and torn through the side 
of the boat at the moment those fearful flukes 
were flourishing over us; and such was the in- 
calculable force of the blow that the surround- 
ing timbers were unsprung. His presentiment 
had proved too truae— We had killed, for that 
voyage, our last whale, and lost a man.’” 

The encouraging notes of Mr. Starboard, in 
which he attempts to rouse the spirits of a de- 
sponding crew, are by no means characteristic. 
On most ships there is a professed “ growler,” 
whe delivers himself after this style: “I'll be 
everlastingly shivered from clew to ear-ring if this 
ship isn’t the cussedest old tub that was ever 
sailed in. Shiver my top-lights if I wouldn’s 
like to see her sink. I've seen vessels before— 
yes, all sorts of vessels—and I have taken it 
rough-and-tumble in all sorts of weather; but 
this bloody old blubber-hunter beats all, partic- 
ularly as we get nothing to eat, live on hard 
work, and sleep in a forecastle not fit for a hog 
to waller in! That's the way to tell it. Yes! 
and I'll let the council at the first port we touch 
at know how things was done; and, if I don’t see 
a council, when I get home I'll let the Presi- 
dent of the United States know it, pervided I 
ever get home in this dirty, lubberly, crazy, rot- 
ten old craft!” Jack having thus delivered 
himself, puts an enormous piece of “ pig-tail” 
inside his left cheek, and is ready to quarrel 
with the first man who says a word against the 
“snug craft” that no one must abuse but himself. 
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WHALE SHIP HOMEWARD BOUND. 


There is a variety of culinary luxuries en- | 
joyed on a whale ship not to be found upon the 
bill of fare of our best hotels. The idea of 
cooking food in lamp-oil is certainly offensive, 
but it must be remembered that this “sea lard” 
when first manufactured is quite sweet and 


wholesome, and in no way resembles the rancid 
article known in our household economy. We 
knew an old sailor who defended his “sea dish- 
es” with great vehemence, and triumphantly 
asked what would be the difference between 
Goshen butter kept two years in the hold of a 
vessel and that just taken from the churn? If 
the master of the “ galley fire” is a proficient in 
his business, and disposed to be very kind, he 
serves up to the sailors a favorite “ doughnut,” 


cooked in the large copper kettles trying out the | 


blubber. If Jack has a dainty tooth, he soaks 
his hard biscuit in sea-water and _ fries it in the 
same boiling caldron. The whale’s under-lip 
is quite suggestive of fresh beef, and by some 
much esteemed; but the barnacles, a species of 
shell-fish which adhere to the skin of the whale, 
are altogether the most prized, and form an era 


of delight among sturdy appetites and mouths 


cloyed by the constant round of salt meat. 
An over-indulgence in these rare viands has 


often produced alarming symptoms of night- | 
mare. A forecastle victim has given utterance | 


to the sensations as follows: “ You see, I tuck 
too much grub for supper, and as a consequence 
didn’t get any sound sleep. Among the things 
that happened, I dreamt I was a whale—a 


sperm whale—and that I was a-cruisin’ round in | 


search of fodder, not thinkin’ of no kinder harm, 
when what should I see but a ‘ blubber-hunter’ 
right ahead. ‘ Well,’ said I to myself, ‘old fel- 
low, you'd better be making tracks ;’ and with 
that I blowed out all the salt water I had in me, 


and turned flukes. I hadn’t been down very 
long before I began to smother; so I come up 
and blowed again. Just as I riz to the top of 
the water, what should I hear but old Taber 
singing out with all his might, ‘ Thar she biows!’ 
and sure enough I felt myself blowin’ away, for 
not a flipper could I use until I got all the water 
out of my insides. While I was thus a workin’ 
off like an old steam-engine, a whale-boat pitch- 
ed up agin me, and before I knowed what I was 
about, Taber stuck an iron chuck into my giz- 
zard. ‘Starn all!’ said somebody, and the boat 
flew away from me in the winkin of an eye, while 
I began to pitch and blow like mad, and finally 
| giv in; but it was no use, for the boat come up 
;again, and the second mate began to stick a 
lance right through my head. I soon spouted 
blood, turned on my back, and kicked the buck- 
et, and was towed alongside of the ship. Arter 
j awhile they heaved me up, and by the flukes 
| lashed me to the night-heads, and for my life 
| I couldn’t move, but I didn’t feel badly scared 
| until they commenced cutting me in; then, by 
, gosh! how they did rip the hide and taller off, 
and how the sharks did pitch in, and how they 
minced me up! But I knowed it was no use to 
holler, so jist kept as quiet as I could, till 
they got me in the tub a-trying me out. I 
couldn’t stand the frying and fizzing in the hot 
coppers, and so woke up! It’s no use to talk to 
| me—whales has feelings; and I don’t want to 
be one agin as long as ile is in demand, and the 
| supply is got by frying blubber.” 
Circumstances favor the probability that the 
| time will eventually come when the great le- 
| Viathan of the deep will be exterminated. In 
| the course of two centuries it has been driven 
from sea to sea; and now, with the scientific 
| discoverics of Wilkes and Maury added to the 





perseverance of the whaleman, it has no resting- 
place. It is estimated that ten thousand are 
annually slain, and the increase can not equal 
the destruction, The number of ships engaged 
in the pursuit is constantly increasing. It is 
said that the whaling ships of the United States 
alone, placed in a line or in sight of each 
other, would reach half way round the globe. 
Upon the commencement of the fishery, the 
animal was taken near the shore, and offered 
no resistance to the approach of man. But the 
continual warfare of two hundred years has im- 
proved the intellectual faculties of the whale, 
and he is now more difficult to capture, and more 
wary of his feeding-grounds, This increasing 
intelligence may possibly preserve the species, 
and continue them as inhabitants of the great | 
deep. | 

Early in the present century, a large white | 
sperm whale, known as “ Mocha Dick,” became | 
celebrated for his ferocity and his cunning. 
Upon being pursued, he invariably escaped by 
running off or breaking the lines attached to 
the harpoons. When he finally succumbed, his 
sides were found bristling with the instruments 
of death, his body was covered with scars, and 
his head was expressive of old age, cunning, and 
rapaciousness, 

The fearful sufferings of the crew of the ship 
Esser at the time attracted universal attention. 
Of three sperm whales, one was wounded by | 


a harpoon. The boat, commanded by the mate, | 
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being seriously damaged in the foray, returned 
to the ship for repairs. While the sailors were 
engaged at this work, a whale, eighty-five feet 
long, came in sight, about twenty rods from the 
ship, and eyed it intently for an instant and then 
disappeared. In afew moments he came again 
to the surface, and, rushing with full speed, 
struck the ship with his head, bringing her up 
as if foundered upon a rock, and knocking near- 
ly all the men over on their faces. Passing un- 
der the ship and grazing the keel, the whale 
was seen a short way off, striking his jaws to- 
gether as if distracted with rage. Gathering 
his energies, with ten-fold fury and vengeance 
in his aspect, he again rushed upon the vessel, 
stove in the bows, and then passing under the 
ship, went off to the leeward and was seen no 
more, 

This was the first example known where the 
whale displayed design in its attack; in all 


| other cases the damage created was the result 
| of being in close proximity of his powerful jaws 


and tail. It was, therefore, that the fate of the 
Essex seemed something horrible, and made 
“old salts” turn from the record with dread. 


|The animal, it would seem, had suddenly be- 
| come possessed of a knowledge of its power, 
jand could reason upon passing events. He 


came direct from the school where his compan- 
ions had been surrounded by the boats of the 
Essex; he acted from the moment of his ap- 
pearance as if fired with revenge by their suf- 
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ferings, and both of his assaults were directed 
against the weakest part of the ship. 

A more recent example of the increasing in- 
telligence of the whale is afforded in the history 
and fate of the New Bedford ship Ann Aleran- 
der, where the fight was fairly conducted, and 
where the pertinacity of human passions found a 
consistent antagonist in the monster fish. Cap- 
tain Deblois commanding one boat and his mate 
another, went in pursuit of a whale, the mate 
succeeded in driving home his harpoon, when 
the whale, finding he could not escape, turned 
upon the boat, seized it in his mouth, and act- 
ually “chawed it up.” Captain Deblois in- 
stantly rescued all the men, and a “ waist” boat 
arriving, they were again divided, and it was de- 
termined to pursue the same whale. The mo- 
ment the boats came up and the animal discov- 
ered their object, he again turned upon the one 
commanded by the mate, and crushed it to 
atoms. Captain Deblois now with some diffi- 
culty rescued the crew from a watery grave and 
turned toward the ship—the whale hovering 
near by with jaws extended, and evidently bent 
on destruction. The Captain soon reached his 
vessel, and recovering the floating oars and 
pieces of wreck, determined to pursue the whale 
with the ship, and setting all sail soon reached 
him, and from its side threw a lance into his 
head. After considerable fruitless manceuvring, 
and it being near sundown, it was decided to 
give up the chase. Captain Deblois, when he 


eame to this conclusion, was standing on the 
bow with a lance in his hand, ready to strike if 


the monster should accidentally come within 
reach. Suddenly attracted to the water, he be- 
held the whale, with unparalleled rapidity, rush- 
ing on the ship, which he struck with such force 
as to break in her timbers, causing a great hole 
through which the water impetuously rushed 
and roared, and in a few moments the gallant 
vessel lay a wreck upon the sea. About four 
months after this catastrophe, the crew of the 
Rebecca Sims, of New Bedford, came up with, 
and captured a large whale, that permitted it- 
self to be taken without any of the usual dem- 
onstrations of resistance. Two harpoons were 
found in its body, marked “ Ann Alexander,” 
its head was seriously injured, and from the 
huge wound projected pieces of a ship’s tim- 
bers. 

The most extraordinary case, all things con- 
sidered, is the very recent destruction of the 
Waterloo, a British vessel loaded with grain, 
which, while in the North Sea quietly pursuing 
its course, was unprovokedly attacked and de- 
stroyed. The vessel was moving slowly along 
when a large whale was perceived to the wind- 
ward, partly out of the water and swimming at 
a rapid rate, when, within ten yards of the ship’s 
-ide, it dipped, and struck the hull so violently 
that the ship was perceived “to heel and crack.” 
‘Che animal then rose to the surface and plunged 
cownward head-foremost, its tail nearly touch- 
ing the foreyard while it was flourishing in the 
air. In two hours the ill-fated vessel began to 
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settle down; the crew and captain, almost des- 
titute of clothing, and entirely without food or 
water, barely had time to escape to their boats, 
when the ship capsized and disappeared head- 
foremost under the waves of the sea. 

The number of ships destroyed by the attack 
of the whale increases with time—the once soli- 
tary instance of the Esser has become but one 
of many similar disasters. Without alluding to 
the Union, we will close with a naval contest 
between the Parker Cook and a near relative of 
“Mocha Dick.” In this fight the harpoon only 
served to invite attack from the whale, for afte: 
being wounded, and destroying the boat that 
contained his enemies, he lay off from the ship, 
and deliberately made his assaults. The first 
shock threw every one on board prostrate upon 
the deck, and started the very foundation of 
the ship. Retreating half a mile, the monster 
gathered up his energies, but fortunately the 
second blow did little injury. As the whale 
came down the third time, Captain Cook, 
opened upon him with powder and his bomb- 
lance. ‘The third of these weapons thus dis- 
charged entered the animal’s body, reached 
the heart’s blood, and destroyed a life with 
murderous saltpetre, which was evidently safe 
from the heretofore invincible attacks of the 
death-dealing harpoon. 
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BY AN AMERICAN. 
\ E have been to Heliopolis. 
donkeys. ‘This is our regular custom now 
every where, and the ladies do seven miles and 
back with ease. It is no small journey, how- 
ever, in this season of high Nile, when we have 
to follow the banks of the canals hither and 
thither, frequently crossing fields of flooded land, 
with the water up to the donkeys’ knees, and, 
of course, up to our feet, except when we put 
them on the saddle—a proceeding not always 
conducive to security of position when the don- 
keys are constantly slipping. 

At Heliopolis there is nothing to be seen ex- 
cept the obelisk. This stands, as it has stood 
from the days of Osirtasen and of Abraham. 

I shall not pause to speak of chronological 
differences among Egyptian scholars. For our 
present purposes it is enough to take Wilkinson 
as our guide, and believe that this magnificent 
column stood here when Jacob blessed his chil- 
dren and departed, and when Joseph charged 
them to carry his bones into the Land of Prom- 
ise. Around it then gathered the most splendid 
palaces of Egypt; and here, perhaps, was held 
the court to which the old wanderer of Canaan 
came. But of that old glory nothing remains. 
The obelisk stands ten feet below the surface 
of the surrounding earth, in an excavation made 
to exhibit its base, and under the mounds that 
lie here and there about it are the buried ruins 
of the City of the Sun. We sat in the shadow 
of the obelisk and spread before us our lunch. 
It was of bread, figs, dates, pomegranates, and 
oranges, and each of these fruits was growing 








THE 81 


in profusion within twenty yards of us, as well 
as olives, custard apples, okre, and melons of 


every kind. The obelisk stends in the centre | 


of a garden of perhaps twenty acres of good 
land, and around this the desert rolls barren 
and hot. It would seem that the peculiar in- 


terest attached to this spot as the City of Jo- | 


seph, as well as the great seat of learning in 
later years, where Plato and the other great 
philosophers studied and taught, has been spe- 


cially provided for in the luxuriance of the fruits | 


and products of its soil; so that, instead of the 
shining sand that covers Memphis and lies 


around the pyramids, we have the grove of the | 
Academy to rest in while we listen to the voice | 


of its great teacher. 
The cultivation of the land of Egypt puzzles 


an American agriculturalist. Without plow, | 


other than the wooden one that his forefathers 
used in the days of Sesostris, ignorant of hoe, 
or rake, or spade, the fed/ah cultivates his ground 
and raises his luxuriant crop beyond all that 
our best prize farmers think of doing. The 
great labor is the watering, and this is carried 
on by a thorough system, though lacking mod- 
ern improvements. 

Canals, large and small, intersect the country 
every where. Let it be remembered that the 
arable land of Egypt is almost a perfect level, 
so that when the Nile rises to a certain height 
it flows over all the land in every direction, and 
canals continue the supply as the river falls. 
Some lands, rescued from the desert, are on a 
level a few feet higher, and others are not so 
low as to be covered by the Nile in a year like 


this, when it does not reach its full height. Ev- | 


ery field, high or low, is intersected by little ca- 
nals, made by heaping the dirt up and hollow- 
ing a trench in it, so that the field is divided, 
like a chess-board, into a numberof small squares. 
These trenches are supplied with water by two 
processes. The larger trenches, which run sev- 
eral miles, are supplied by wheels at the Nile 
or in the canals, which are turned by cattle, and 


which raise an endless chain of earthen pots of 
water. A pump is unknown in Egypt. The 
smaller canals are supplied by a shadoof, which 
is arranged precisely like an old-fashioned well- 
pole in America, except that the swing is so 
| short that the man holds the bucket almost con- 
stantly in his hand, and dips and empties, dips 
| and empties, all daylong. It is not unusual to 
| see the shadoof used on the side of the Nile in- 
| stead of the water-wheel; but it is more com- 
monly found inland, for the purpose of lifting 
water from one trench to another that will wa- 
| ter a few acres of land that is higher in grade. 

A very simple contrivance for the same pur- 
pose is often found in the fields. It is a basket, 
| made of palm-leaves or some other stout sub- 
stance, swung on four ropes, two in the hands 
of one man and two of another. The men sit 
| on opposite sides of the stream or pool of water 
| supplied from a canal or trench, and drop the 
| basket into the water. Then they raise it rap- 
| idly, swinging it at the same time over the top 
| of the higher trench into which they wish to lift 
the water, and at the same instant slackening 
two of the ropes so as to allow the water to fall 
out. The rapidity and ease with which they 
continue this labor from morning till night is 
no less a source of surprise than the quantity 
of water they raise, keeping a steady stream 
| running from their place of work. 

Oftentimes a piece of land is rescued from 
the desert and made into a beautiful garden. 
Almost as often the desert covers over a garden 
and reclaims it for part of its empire of desola- 
tion. Thus at Heliopolis it would appear that 
the basin which may be formed by the ruined 
walls of an ancient temple, over which the sand 
| has heaped itself up, suggested to some one the 

idea of bringing the Nile into it and watering 
the sand. With the Nile comes alluvial depos- 
it, and with the deposit fruitfulness—such fruit- 
fulness as we seldom see even on our Western 
prairies. In this small farm around the.old 
| stone grows every variety of Eastern fruit. Or- 
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anges swing in clusters against its very sides, | there is no reason for haste, and we have time 


and pomegranates, and figs, and olives, are all 
found in the grounds, while vines and vegetables 
abound. A mud village stands on the edge of 
the desert, two or three hundred yards from the 
obelisk, and is the modern successor of the great 
On. Alas for the difference! A crowd of wo- 
men and children followed us through the nar- 
row winding street, shouting for money, until 
we were fairly out of their district, and they re- 
garded us as within the “right of begging” of 
the next village. 

On the way home, I found good shooting 
along the edge of the desert. I had my gun 
with me, and having missed a shot at a flock 
of ibis, I loaded my barrels more carefully, 
and had afterward better success. It is a cu- 
rious fact that the air of Egypt is so very light 
and clear that the same quantity of gunpowder 
earries shot and ball much farther than else- 
where, and the load of a gun is to be reduced 
one-third for correct shooting. This I found 
instantly by the peculiar ring of the barrels on 
firing, and on inquiry I learned afterward from 
Dr. Abbott that such is the case in Egypt. 

Desert partridges, so called, abound in this 
neighborhood. ‘They have but one character- 
istic which should entitle them to be called par- 
tridges. That is the feathered legs. In other 
respects they are more like a large pigeon in 
shape, and their color is a nondescript, desert- 
sand sort of color not marked regularly in any 
specimens that Lhave seen. Ihad two or three 
shots at them, and had some half dozen to bring 
home for dinner. Add to these a large hawk, 
and an eagle, as the boys called it, but in fact a 
vulture, measuring about four feet from tip to 
tip, and you have the contents of my game-bag, 
which, by-the-by, was the loose bosoms of the 
shirts of the boys, which are our constant re- 
ceptacles for articles to be carried. 

It would be useless to say that we are fa- 
tigued after a day’s work like this; but it is a 
fine healthful fatigue, and the evenings are so 
deliciously cool and refreshing that we seldom 
sleep before midnight. Indeed, Americans 
might well think it a strangely comfortable 
scene in Egypt to see us in our large room, 
three sides of which look out at the stars, two 
through open wells or courts, and one through 
the mulkeef (the open place which is built in 
every house for ventilation, and arranged with 
a high wooden wind-sail to catch the north 
wind), the lamps burning brightly, and our 
long pipes, to which we have taken like Turks, 
filling the air with a fragrant cloud; while, to 
make the scene a little more Oriental than our 
American garments would, we have the wel- 
come presence of Dr. Abbott, who wears the 
native dress, and would never be mistaken for 
a Frank, and who enlivens the evening with his 
fund of information, anecdote, and antiquarian 
knowledge. 

We had been two weeks in Cairo before we 
began to talk of our arrangements for ascend- 
ing the Nile. It is so early in the season that 





to look around among the dragomans and make 
our arrangements leisurely. 

Within six hours after our arrival in Cairo 
we had something less than sixty dragomans 
anxious to show us their papers of recommend- 
ation. Curious papers they were indeed, and 
the dragomans little understood their contents. 
There was one which was sufficiently amusing. 
It was a strong commendation, closing with 
an interrogation point (?) that took off the 
edge of the praises completely. Others were 
worded so as to strike the ear and eye of an in- 
telligent man as meaning precisely the opposite 
to their apparent contents. We amused our- 
selves by looking them over, and dismissed the 
crowd forever. Two weeks afterward we sent 
for one who had not appeared with the crowd, 
and whose name was mentioned to us as that 
of the best of the Egyptian dragomans. Our 
informant was to be relied on, and we sent for 
Mohammed Abd-el-Atti, whose name we had 
already seen in a number of the books from 
Wilkinson to Mrs. Romer. He came to see us, 
and we liked his appearance. He is a young 
man of about thirty-five, though he has seen 
much service. He is now in the employ of the 
British Government here, and appears to be 
much respected and confided in. Withal he 
has resided four years in England and France, 
speaking well the languages of both those coun- 
tries, and writes his own language, the Arabic 
—an accomplishment which few of his coun- 
trymen have, and which is a material assistance 
to us in our studies. He is well acquainted 
with places and people from Darfur to Damas- 
cus, and already we have had a number of cap- 
ital stories from him which promise well for the 
evenings on the Nile. His position among the 
other men of his class may be gathered from 
the fact that he is one of the examining com- 
mittee who are appointed by government to 
grant licenses to the others of his class. He 
impressed us carefully with the idea that he 
had retired from the business of a dragoman, 
and was sufficiently comfortable in property and 
present salary to remain in Cairo. This we 
have learned is the truth. His health not be- 
ing very good, he inclines to have a change of 
air, and had some thoughts of a trip to Upper 
Egypt for his health. This was the first sug- 
gestion made toward the business which actual- 
ly brought us together, and then we went at it 
in a straightforward, American fashion, and con- 
cluded a contract with him for the voyage. 

I was off one morning for a ride among the 
mosques of Cairo, and we directed our way first 
to the Mosque of Tooloon, which is the oldest 
in the modern city. 

This is said to be the precise copy in minia- 
ture of the great Mosque at Mecca, and it is 
certainly the most imposing of the Mohammed- 
an structures of Cairo. Its very age makes it 
the more stately. though it is now desecrated 
into a poor-house. The view here given shows 
but three of the five rows of columns and arches 
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MOSQUE OF 


which form the eastern cloisters of the immense | 
building. It surrounds a square, each side of | 
which is perhaps four or six hundred feet long, 
and is built with pointed arches, being the ear- | 
liest known specimen of the style. Its date is 
about a.p. 880, and its huge columns stand as 
firmly as they stood a thousand years ago. The 
minaret, visible on the opposite side of the court, 
is constructed somewhat singularly, having a 
winding stairway outside the tower. Whereof | 
the tradition is that the founder, being reproach- | 
ed by his Grand Vizier for wasting his time in 
twisting a piece of paper, replied that he was 
planning a minaret to his new mosque up which 
he might ride on horseback, and so it was made. 
3ut it is not very similar, for the staircase makes 
but one turn around the tower. Nevertheless 
it is profoundly interesting to stand in a spot 
where, daily, for a thousand years, the prayers 
of men have been offered up; where the stones 
are worn with the knees of sincere if mistaken 
believers; where there has never been a day, | 
since the ninth century, when the voice of the 
muezzin was not heard across the court and 
through the shadowy arches, uttering that sim- 
ple and sublime passage that has been so often 
uttered above this city, and all the East, that | 
one might think the air would sound it with its | 
own morning winds forever after: “ God is great. | 
There is no deity but God. Mohammed is 
God’s apostle. Come to prayer, come to prayer: 
prayer is better than sleep; come to prayer. | 
God is most great. There is no god but God.” 
At noonday and at sunsetting the same chant 
has filled these arches with solemn melody. One 
can not stand and hear it now without feeling 
that the voice is the same voice that uttered 
it ten centuries ago, though the men through 
whose thin lips it escaped on the air are the 
dead dust of those centuries. Age is sublime. 
A creed, though false, is nevertheless magnifi- 
cent if it be old; and I can not look on these 
tottering walls, these upheaving pavements, 
these crumbling towers, without a melancholy 
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regret, stealing in along with other feelings, that 
this worship, this creed, is approaching its end, 
and that the day is fast coming when Islam and 
the creed of the Prophet will be to men like 
the memories of Isis and Apis—shadows flit- 
ting around the ruins of old Egypt. In broad 
daylight, when eyes and intellects are wide 
awake, the shadows are as clouds dark with 
memories of crime and wrong; shapes of hid- 
eous deeds, blackening the very name of hu- 
manity. But in night time and the moon- 
light, when we do not see these, there will be 
shapes like halos around the fallen minarets of 
Tooloon and Amer as around the obelisk of 
Heliopolis and the unchanging pyramids; mem- 
ories of simple but grand faith in the hearts of 
old men that worshiped God, and died in every 
year and month of all the thousands that have 
shone upon these stones ; shadows that will for- 
ever haunt the places that are sanctified by 
man’s holiest emotions—sincere and prayerful 
trust in God, though it were in a false god; 


| shadows that are changeful, but always there; 


long shapes and forms cast on the walls by the 
altar flames, that remain and appear, and flit 


| here and there on pavement and wall, though 


altar fires be long extinguished, and the wall 
lie in the dust of the broken pavements of the 
temple. 

This is a terrible silence that lies over the 
City of Victory to-night. I am seated at my 
open window, the moon shining gloriously—a 
dazzling moon—my table drawn to the window, 
and the flame of my candle rising steadily and 
without a flicker in the profoundly silent air. 
Two hundred thousand people are lying here 
around me, and I ask who and what they are, 
and what part they form in the grand sum of 
human valuation? Literally nothing. They 
are not worth the counting among the races of 
men. They are the curse of one of the fairest 
lands on this earth’s surface. But this is not 
for long. The end is coming. The mosque 
of Amer is crumbling into ruin, and the cres- 
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cent increases no longer. From the distant 
citadel sounds the morning call to prayer, and 
another and another takes it up, and three hun- 
dred voices are filling the air with a rich, soft 
chant, that reaches the ear of the Mussulman 
in his profoundest slumber, and calls him up to 
pray. Does he obey? There was a time when, 
at that call, the City of Saladin had no closed 
eye, no unbent knee in all its walls. But the 
Mussulman is changed now. He heard the call 
in his half drunken sleep, stupefied with hashish, 
and he damned the muezzin, and turned over to 
deeper slumber. He heard it in his profound 
repose, after counting over the gains he had 
made by cheating his neighbors, and he did not 
feel like praying. He heard it on the perfumed 
couch of his slave, and he forgot the Prophet’s 
in the present heaven. He heard it—yes, there 
were a few old men, who remember the glory of 
the Mamelukes; who heard their fierce shouts 
when the Christian invaders met them at the 
pyramids ; and who, wearied with long life, look 
now for youth and rest in heaven, and they, when 
they heard the call, obeyed it, and theirs were 
the only prayers wasted on the dawning light in 
all of Cairo, and when they cease there will be 
none to pray. 

This is no fancy picture. Mark the prophe- 
cy. Our days may be few, but there are men 
living now who will see the crescent disappear 
from the valley of the Nile, and who will build 
their houses from the sacred stones of the 
mightiest mosques in Grand Cairo. The be- 
ginning of this end is visible already, but who 
can foresee what is to follow? 

As we were riding up the Mouski, May and 
myself, on our way to the bazaars, one after- 
noon, we were startled and arrested by an ap- 
parition that was not to be allowed to pass un- 
seen. 

Seated on a splendid sorrel mare, whose 
quick roving eye was ill at ease in the street of 
the city, was an old man, whose face was the 
face of aking. His dress was rich and elegant, 
but such as we had not yet seen in Cairo. He 
wore no shoes, stockings, nor trowsers. The 
dust of the desert was on his bare feet and an- 
kles. Over a shirt of the richest brocade was 
worn a cloak of crimson cloth worked with gold, 
and over this a cloak of black, concealing all 
that was under it, except when it was exposed 
by accident. A cashmere sash was wound 
around his waist, binding the shirt only, in the 
folds of which gleamed pistols and knives more 
than I could count. His head was covered with 
a shawl of brown silk, the heaviest work of the 
looms of Damascus, and it was held in its place 
by a cord of the same material, heavy enough 
to hang a man, wound three times around the 
crown of his head above the forehead and ears. 

But the dress, strange and elegant as it was, 
was a matter of subsequent observation to us. 
It was the face of the man that struck us, and 
riveted our attention. Hewas an oldman. I 
did not then know how old. But his eye was 
brighter than the eye of a young eagle. The 
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| suns of the desert for a hundred y 
served to dim one ray of its brilliance. 





ears had not 
I never 
saw such an eye. It pierced me through and 
through. His features were chiseled with the 
sharpest regularity, and his eye lit them up so 
that he seemed every inch a prince. And yet 
he was of diminutive form, small, slender, and 
his naked foot, that rested in the shovel stirrup, 
was thin and bony to the extreme. 

As he passed us we turned to look at him, 
and the very next instant Mohammed Abd-el- 
Atti rushed up to him, and they exchanged 
those graceful salutations which characterize 
the meetings of friends in Eastern countries, 
Immediately after their meeting, Abd-el-Atti 
brought us together, and made us acquainted 
with the Sheik Houssein Ibnegid, the most 
powerful of the Bedouin chiefs from Cairo to 
Mecca, The old man touched my hand, and 
as we each lifted our fingers to our lips after 
the grasp, we exchanged a look which is not 
soon to be forgotten. I think if he meets me in 
Wady Monsa he will know me; and I am very 
certain that if I meet him any where between 
Abou Simbel and Constantinople I shall remem- 
ber that eye. 

Sheik Houssein is an old man. Here men 
say that he is over a hundred years of age, and 
that his descendants of the fourth generation 
are full-grown men riding the desert horses, 
Be this as it may, he is a man well known in 
the world, and his fame has gone from Europe 
to America in the letters of travelers who have 
met him on the desert among his ten thousand 
followers. There he is a chieftain to be dread- 
ed. He has but to lift a handful of dust and 
blow it into the air with his thin old lips, and 
three thousand Bedouins are in the saddle at 
his call. He is the guardian of Petra, with 
whom all who desire to see the Rock City must 


| make peace and friendship. 


But how came the Sheik Houssein within the 
walls of a city, and how came his mare to be 
treading the filthy streets of Cairo, through the 
narrow passages shut out from the sky—fu 
where we met them there was no sky visible, 
the street itself being roofed over with reeds te 
keep out the sun? The story is somewha 
long, but I will make it as brief as possible. 

Some time ago the caravan from Suez to 
Cairo was robbed of a camel loaded with indi- 
go. The Sheik Ibn-sh-deed, who rules the des- 
ert from Cairo to the Red Sea, is responsible t 
the government of Egypt for the safety of the 
caravan. He has hostages in the city to secure 
that responsibility. It was immediately evident 
that none of his tribe had committed the theft, 
and it was soon as evident that it was the act 
of two men belonging to a tribe nearer to Aka- 
ba, and bordering on the tribes that owe alle- 
giance to the Sheik Houssein. Indeed, some 
evidence was given that they were actually men 
under that old Sheik’s power. 

Among the Arabs still prevails that patri- 
archal form of government which makes the 
Sheik the father of his entire tribe. If one of 
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them is in trouble—it matters nothing whether | of the year, and the caravan had just arrived on 
it be his son or the poorest wretch of his re-| the desert outside the city to-day—on the day 
tainers—he will sacrifice his life for him, and | of which I speak—and was waiting the order 
every man of the entire tribe is bound to do the | of the Pasha to enter the gates and march in 
same. ‘The veneration for the Sheik, and his | procession to the citadel. Three thousand cam- 
care over them, is in every respect like that of a | els were scattered here and there over the sand- 
father for his sons, and children for their parent. hills, and the scene is one of the finest and most 
Accordingly, when one is known to have com- | picturesque pageants that we have ever wit- 
mitted a crime, no trouble is taken to catch | nessed, 
him. Any one of the same tribe is quite the | A glance at the map wili show any reader 
same thing. Arrest him if you can, bring him | that the pilgrims, in crossing from Mecca to 
to Cairo, and send word to his Sheik that he | Cairo, pass immense deserts, and, of course, 
will remain in prison till the thief is produced through the dominions of various Bedouin tribes. 
at the prison-door, and all the tribe are at work | To each of these tribes the Hadg pays a certain 
instantly to secure the right man, taking care at | sum for protection and safe passage. By in- 
first to exhaust all means of effecting the escape | structions sent to them this year, the officers in 
of the one who has been taken. | charge of the caravan made a dispute with Sheik 
Ramadan Effendi, one of the officers of gov- | Houssein, on passing through his country, as to 
ernment in high standing, the third officer in| the kind of dollar to be paid to him—the rate 
the Transit Department—who, by the way, is | having been fixed in dollars, and the dollar be- 
the cousin and the brother-in-law of Abd-el- | ing a variable sum, meaning a five-frane piece, 
Atti, our dragoman—went on an expedition to | or twenty-three piastres, and also a Spanish dol- 


eatch one of the tribe at whose door lay the 
charge of this robbery. How adroitly he man- 
aged his business; how he inveigled two of 
them into an ambuscade, and then sprang on 
them and bound them; how the whole tribe 
dogged his returning way with his captives ; 
how he took them in one of the passenger vans 
to cross from Suez among the English passen- 
gers, and thus escaped the vigilance of the Bed- 
ouins; and how he deposited them in chains, 
under bolt and bar, in Cairo, has been the sub- 
ject of town talk for a month past among those 
who have known the circumstances. Still there 
remained a doubt as to whether the robbers 
were of this tribe, and it was desirable to catch 
a man from the tribes that acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Sheik Houssein, and thus make 
the matter certain. 

A few days ago I went to the prison to see 
these caged eagles—call them rather vultures— 
but they were splendid fellows. One of them 
was the son of the Sheik of his tribe, and is 
celebrated as the man who dared to brave Me- 
hemet Ali. Not many years ago, when that 
bold man had imprisoned the Shereef of Mecca 
in the citadel of Cairo, this Bedouin came un- 
der the wall of the citadel on the desert side— 
where it is fifty feet high—and, with ropes and 
his own sharp wit to aid him, entered the cita- 
del, liberated the Shereef, lowered him to the 
desert sand, placed him on his own dromedary, 
and, with a shout of triumph, dashed away into 
the desert. Eighty horses, of the swiftest that 
the Viceroy possessed, in vain followed the es- 
caped captive. 

He sat and smoked his pipe calmly as I stood 
and looked at him. It is strongly suspected 
that he was one of the robbers himself. It is 
very certain that he will hang at the Bab Zou- 
aileh if some one else is not speedily taken. 

But the caravan of the pilgrims from Mecca 
was coming over the desert. This is the an- 
nual event of Cairo. The departure and the 
return of the Hadg are the two great festivals 


| lar, which is twenty-six. The Hadg offered the 
Sheik French dollars, and he demanded, as no 
| doubt he was entitled to receive, the more valu- 
| able. The result was that they refused to pay 
| him any thing until they should arrive at Cairo 
and settle the dispute there. To this he agreed, 
| and accompanied the caravan to Cairo; and he 
was just entering the city when we met him in 
| the Mouski. 
A fate that he little anticipated was before 
him. He asked us to accompany him to the 
government office, which was near at hand; and 
| we, having an intimation of what was before 
| him, and willing to see the process of catching 
an Eagle of the Desert, rode on by his side te 
the door, where we dismounted and entered. 
We were shown into an upper room, where 
sat Mustapha Capitan, the chief officer of the 
Transit Department at Cairo, and Ramadan 
Effendi, who is the next in rank. Mustapha 
occupied the corner of the divan, and room was 
immediately made for May and myself on his 
right, where we sat while coffee was served. 
Ramadan sat on our left, Abd-el Atti being at 
hand to interpret in case of necessity. The 
room was crowded to suffocation with men in 
every variety of Eastern costume, not less than 
fifty of them being Bedouins of every tribe be- 
tween Jerusalem, Mecca, Akaba, and Cairo. 
The Sheik Ibrahim, whose tribe are between 
Gaza and Heliopolis, with a dozen of his fol. 
lowers—dark, swarthy fellows, in blankets and 
shawls; Ibn-sh-deed, whom I have before men- 
tioned, with as many of his retainers; Suley- 
man, from Akaba, a noble-looking man, with 
a fine, intelligent face, clothed in a brown robe, 
over a brown silk shirt, with a shawl of the same 
color on his head, the ends of which hung to his 
feet, and with him three darker and more devil- 
ish-looking Bedouins than I have elsewhere 
seen. If one met them on the desert, one 
would commence turning pockets wrong side 
out before they had opened their lips; and at 
the same time such fiends in appearance, that 
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no man would have the slightest compunctions | 
of conscience in putting a bullet through each 
of them successively. These whom I have | 
named, and a half dozen others, surrounded the 
semicircle of which we formed the centre group. 
Do not imagine that they were silent. All were 
speaking vociferously as the old Sheik, Hous- 
sein, was introduced, and for the first time it 
became manifest to him that he was a prisoner. | 

It was not necessary to explain to him why 
he was detained. » We heard them speaking of 
the lost camel, and he knew the story well, for 
every Bedouin in Arabia knew it a month ago. 
But he strode forward into the semicircle, and 
while he gathered his cloak around him with 
his left hand, he raised his thin right hand over 
his head, and stood in an attitude of grace that 
I have never but once seen equaled. The re- 
semblance to the North American Indian was 
startling. Every gesture was similar, and the 
eloquence was the same natural flow of fierce, 
biting, furious words, yet full of imagery and 
beauty. I understand but little Arabic—only 
so much as I have picked up since my arrival 
here, to help me in the bazaars and on the boat. 
But I could follow him through nearly all that 
he said—asking Abd-el-Atti occasionally for a 
word or an idea—so perfect was his gesture, and 
in such perfect keeping with his subject. 

Occasionally Mustapha interrupted him with 
a question, and he replied. The substance of 
what he said was that he knew of the robbery, 
knew who did it, knew where the man, camel, 
and indigo all were, but that they were all out | 
of his jurisdiction ; they were in an adjoining | 
tribe, and he would not undertake to catch the | 
thief, simply because it was none of his busi- | 
ness. If he should do it, his own life would | 
not be worth an hour’s purchase, and_ there was | 
no reason why he should throw it away for Said | 
Pasha, a man to whom he owed nothing, and | 
whom he did not love, respect, or fear. If the 
government of Egypt wanted the man enough 
to send an officer for him who would take the 
responsibility of catching him, then he would 
aid him, but he would not risk his life to do 
that in which he had no interest. 

Some severe expressions were used by Mus- 
tapha Capitan, which roused the old Sheik’s 
anger, and he shook his forefinger, while the | 
room rang with his deep, guttural voice. “I 
am an old man; I knew Said Pasha’s father; 
and long before Mehemet Ali sat on the divan 
in Cairo I was Sheik in Wady Mousa. Said 
Pasha may think himself somewhat of a man 
because he is in the seat of his father. My 
son, you are a boy. You have caught me in 
Cairo; but if I meet you outside the gates of 
your city—if I meet you on the desert sand—I 
will show you who is Sheik Houssein! Kill 
me here now, if you dare, and I have five sons, 
old men all, who will seek my blood on the stones 
of Cairo. No no, Mustapha Capitan; no no, 
Hassan Pasha; Sheik Houssein is not to be 
treated like a boy! What will become of your 
caravan next year, and the year after, and after 





that? Send ten thousand men with it to guard 
it by the mountains of Sheik Houssein, and from 
every rock and hiding-place will he rain death 
on them, and the ten thousand men will lie on 
the sands. You dare not harm this old head! 
I am not afraid of you, though I stand here iy 
your strong house, in the heart of your great 
city. The man does not live'who dares to harm 
me. Woe be to you, Mustapha Capitan—woe 
be to Said Pasha—if I go not out free from 
Cairo and unharmed !” 

The room was silent for a moment, as the 
old man took breath after this burst of defiance. 


/and then every voice rang at once in a storm 


of dissension, dispute, demand, refusal, defi- 
ance, anger, and fury. ‘This subsided as the 
Sheik Houssein again raised his voice, and hurl- 
ed his anathemas on Said Pasha and the Egyp. 
tian government. Meantime Mustapha Capitan 
sat calmly in the corner of the divan, and May 
and myself sat as calmly by his side. I confess 
that I thought once or twice that if this storm 
of words should result as it would have been 
likely to result in any other part of the world, 
our chance would have been poor to reach the 
door through a hundred Arabs, every one of 
them fully armed. 


But the audience was over. Mustapha had 


| had enough of the Sheik, and he broke up th« 


sitting bya nod, We went out with the crowd, 
and as the room opened out on the large roof 


| of the lower building, the Bedouins sat down on 
| the stones of the roof, and we sat down in a 


circle composed of the four sheiks that I have 
mentioned and ourselves, attended by Abd-el- 
Atti. Here we remained an hour longer, list- 
ening to the wily attempts of the others to per- 
suade the old man into a promise to produce 
the thief. It was in vain. He was not to be 
caught. Accordingly I proposed to Abd-el- 
Atti to take the old man with us and visit the 
other prisoners. I was anxious to see their 
meeting. He went with us. 

As he entered the prison-door they advanced 
to meet him, and the first one, the son of a 
sheik, met him with outstretched arms, kissing 
him on each cheek and receiving his kisses in 
return, then pressing his forehead against the 


| old man’s forehead and standing silent and mo- 


tionless for thirty seconds in that graceful and 
strange position, their eyes fixed on the ground. 
The other prisoner received a similar salute, 
but not so impressive. The first prisoner was 
dressed in the plainest and most common gray 
blanket of the Bedouins. It was wound around 
his body, and the corner was thrown over his 
head. And yet his slave, who had come to him 
from his far-off home across the desert, was as 
richly dressed as any man in the assembly, in 
silk and cashmere, and, I might also have re- 
marked, was one of tHe loudest talkers in the 
audience-room, For here slaves talk freely be- 
fore their masters, and dispute with them fear- 
lessly. 

Mustapha Capitan ordered the Sheik Hous- 
sein to be detained in the prison all night. 
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Woe to Mustapha if he set his foot on the des- | 
ert sand east of Suez after this. 

Abd-el-Atti succeeded in obtaining a good | 
room for him and a comfortable place, and since | 
then he has done more. He has given his word 
for his appearance in Cairo whenever the Gov- 
ernment wish him in this matter, and on his faith 


Sheik Houssein was the next evening set at lib- | 


erty, and Abd-el-Atti brought him immediately 


to us. We were just finishing dinner when he | 


was announced, and we brought him into the din- 
ing-room to take coffee and fruit with us; and 
he sat an hour, much to our edification and that 
of some travelers who had arrived at the hotel. 


us Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, the most accom- | 
plished Egyptian scholar and antiquarian of 


the present day, and he was able to converse | 


freely with the Sheik, who was unsparing in his | 
threats of vengeance for the insult he has re- 
ceived, as well as his promises of good treat- 
ment to Abd-el-Atti and his friends, whom, he 
said impressively, “I pray God I may see in 
Wady Mousa before I die.” It is, at least, a 
happy circumstance for us to have met him un- 
der such auspices. It removes one of the great 
obstacles in the way of our crossing the desert. 
For, to say truth, Sheik Houssein has been a 
terror before us, his reputation being none of the 
best with travelers, many tales being current of 
his skill in robbing them of superfluous or neces- 
sary dollars. But he has eaten bread with us, so 


again in Wady Mousa. 

“What will you do to Abd-el-Atti, when he 
comes to your tent?” I asked him. 

He turned his eye up to Abd-el-Atti with a 
good-natured laugh, and drew his finger across 
his throat. 

We laughed at his jesting threat, and I asked 
him what he would do to Mustapha Capitan if 
he ever came to Wady Mousa. His face so- 
bered in an instant, and he looked with his 
flashing eye at me, and was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he growled, rather than spoke, 

“You know very well what I will do to Mus- 
tapha Capitan or to Said Pasha, if either of 
them comes within my reach.” 

While he remains he will eat and sleep at 
the house of Abd-el-Atti, and when he returns 
to his desert Said Pasha has another horde of 
enemies to disturb his already uncertain reign. 

The administration of justice in Egypt is a 
curious affair. As I was riding homeward from 
the prison in which I had left the old man of 
the desert, I met a camel carrying a large box 
which contained a huge tiger. The animal was 
growling furiously, as every swing of the camel 
sent him now to one end of the cage and now 
to the other. I was comparing him to the old 
chief. Never were two more alike. While I 
was looking at him, two tall stout men, Euro- 
peans, dismounted from donkeys which they 
had hired, and refused to pay the owner for 
them. On his insisting, one of them struck 
him. Whereat he became more earnest in his 





demands for his money, but was still perfectly 
respectful, though he held the Frank firmly by 
the folds of his dress. ‘The latter, enraged at 
the pertinacity of the Arab, struck him with his 


| cane, and then gave him a terrible beating. I 


never saw a man so thoroughly thrashed. He 
struck him over his head and back, his legs and 
his bare arms, bringing blood at every blow. 
He beat him across the street and actually into 
the open court of the police office, where sat 


| fifteen or twenty police officers, smoking sedate- 


ly and calmly. No one of them moved from 
his seat, or spoke. Twenty other donkey men 


| rushed in to the rescue, and the Frank broke 
Among these we are fortunate in having with | 


his cane over the head of his victim, and then 
took to European swearing. The next instant 
he rushed out into the street, around the cor- 
ner of the building, to the old man who sells 
bamboo and rattans, bought a stout bamboo for 


| a piastre and returned to the charge. Again 


the poor Arab took it, and when he was thor- 


| oughly tired the Frank left the crowd and walked 


along the street as coolly as if he had but been 
whipping a dog. 

This is an everyday occurrence in the streets 
of the city, and I mention it in connection with 
the arrest of the Sheik Houssein as showing 
what experience I had in one afternoon of the 
manner of administering justice in Cairo the 
Blessed. 

The procession of the makhmil took place the 


| third day after our meeting with Sheik Hous- 
he said at parting, and he hopes to eat with us| 


sein, and we were up and off early in the morn- 
ing to see it. 

This procession is ordinarily one of the grand- 
est events of the Cairene year. The departure 
of the pilgrims is the time for more display, but 
the scene is not more interesting, perhaps not 
as interesting. 

The caravan had been waiting on the desert, 
outside the city walls, for the Pasha’s order that 
it should enter, and this at length was issued 


| at a late hour on the evening of the 10th. No 


one knew of it, and we should not have heard 
of it but for the faithfulness of our servant, who 
was up at his prayers before daylight, as every 
good Mussulman should be, and saw the soldiers 
passing on their way out of the city to meet the 
caravan, so he came and roused me, and called 
a carriage instanter. It had been decided be- 
fore hand that we should have a carriage in- 
stead of going on donkeys, because, in the first 
place, we should be better able to see in a crowd, 
and in the second place, should be less liable to 
insult from the crowd. For on the day of this 
procession, from time immemorial, Mussulmans 
have been permitted to insult Christians with 
impunity, and the boys are accustomed to do 
so 


The makhmil is a somewhat curious affair. 
Few Mohammedans can tell you what it is, 
though they venerate it, and look forward and 
back to its arrival as the great event of the re- 
ligious year. 

Long years ago—let us not be particular about 
dates—a certain royal lady, a queen, made the 
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pilgrimage to Mecca, and for her use had a gor- 
geous car or camel litter made, in which she 
rode all the way. The next year she did not 
go on the pilgrimage, but she sent her camel and 
her litter, and it was carried by the pilgrims 
each successive year, until they forgot the ori- 
gin of the custom and made it a religious rite. 
Each year a most gorgeous canopy is made—a 
new one every year—at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, and this goes and returns empty. On 
its return it is held most sacred. The people 
rush to touch it with their fingers. They press 
their foreheads and lips to the fringe, and re- 
joice at the blessing their eyes have in looking 
at it. 

We were pretty effectually insured against 
insult by the presence of Abd-el-Atti with us, 
but still more when we met Sheik Houssein and 
took him into the carriage. ‘The old man did 
not exactly like to sit in such an affair. He 
said he preferred to be on his horse, and he 
looked anxiously around him as we went along 
through the crowd that was pouring to the 
part of the city where the procession was to 
pass. We drove on rapidly, a runner preced- 
ing us and clearing the way. I wished to reach 
the Bab-el-Nusr, the Gate of Victory, before the 
entrance of the procession, but I was too late 
for it. We met them in the narrowest part of 
the way, and the officers who preceded the pro- 
cession turned our horses’ heads, so that we 
were obliged to head the procession und drive 
back till we came to a convenient turn out, 


where we could stop and let them pass. This) 


place we found and there saw them, 
The procession was headed by the caravan 
which had accompanied the Hadg to Mecca and 


back. Then followed the escort of cavalry 

and foot sent out to meet them. Behind these 

came the Sacred Camel, bearing the makhmil. 

It was indeed a gorgeous affair, blazing with 

the purest gold. No tinsel work about this, 

Its value was incalculable. The camel was al. 

most hidden by the fringe of precious metal, 

and the balls and crescents shone like suns 
and moons. The whole crowd shouted and 

did reverence to it as it passed. 

The Mohammedan sign of reverence js 
made by placing the palm of the open hand 
on the forehead, and drawing it down to the 
chin ; every man, woman, and child did this, 
and then shouted. The air rang with the pe- 
culiar ery of joy which the women utter on all 
festive occasions, a long gurgling sound that 
no one can imitate who is not born in the 
East. Behind the makhmil, on a camel, sat 
a dervish, naked to the waist, who is a some- 
what celebrated character, and an important 
part of the procession. His head rolls as if it 
were not attached to his shoulders, but only 
lay there, and every motion of the camel sent 
it around. ‘This motion he is never known to 
stop from the time the makhmil leaves the 
citadel of Cairo on its way to Mecca until its re- 
turn. Possibly in the night time, when no one 
is near, he may rest and sleep, but this is de- 

nied, and it is asserted and believed that he ney- 
er rests an instant or ceases this strange motion. 

Following him are the camels of the pilgrims, 
with their canopies and their families in them. 
The camel litter is composed of two boxes, 
swung on opposite sides of the camel, covered 
with one tent-like canopy. In each box are 
some of the riders, or possibly they balance the 
person on one side by the baggage on the other, 
if the family is not large enough to fill both. 

These are the desert ships of old fame. Five 
thousand of them were in the caravan when 
they left Suez, but more than two thousand 
hastened on, and had been scattered to their 
various homes a week or more before the arriv- 
al of the main body. Hence the procession was 
not as full as usual. 

After the camels came the guard of the car- 
avan, a regiment of wild-looking rascals of every 
nation under the Eastern sun, dressed in more 
costumes than there are countries in Asia and 
Africa, and these closed the procession, which 
was altogether the strangest that we have ever 
been witnesses of. They passed us and went 
on through the Bab Zooayleh, which is one of 
the most stately edifices in the city, and so on 
up to the citadel. The Bab Zooayleh is, as its 
name imports, a gate. Before the days of Sal- 
adin it was the most southern gate of Cairo, but 
when that prince extended the city, and built 
the citadel, this gate was left in the midst of the 
houses, and stands to this day a monument of 
the greatness of that celebrated warrior. 

It is withal one of the most sacred places in 


| Cairo, and while superstition even among Mus- 
| sulmans shrinks from public gaze, here it is dis- 
| played to the utmost. 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * LILY.” 
HAVE a neighbor. We occupy adjoining 
rooms in a shabby-genteel boarding-house, 
where the cheap lodging partly consoles us for 
its discomforts. My neighbor is a grave, faded, 
silent woman of forty or thereabouts, always 


dressed in sombre colors, with a plain muslin | 


cap concealing her gray hair, and a reserve of 
manner which bafiles curiosity and questioners. 

She has no visitors; she rarely leaves the 
house; the postman’s arrival never causes a 
stir of joy or sorrow upon her countenance ; 
and after each meal she slowly retires from 
the dining-room with her usual heavy, listless 
tread, and is not seen again until the bell surh- 
mons us to the table once more. 

If addressed, she answers quietly and firmly, 
glancing a moment at her interlocutor, and then 
looking down upon her plate, as if she wished 
to let you understand that politeness alone in- 
duced her reply. 

Always punctual in her weekly payments, so 
mysteriously regular in her conduct, so averse 
to gossip, at first my neighbor was a great 
“card” in the house, and we shuffled and dealt 
her every day so soon as her back was turned. 

“ Who was she?” 

No one could tell. She gave her name as 
Mrs. Brown; and weeks lengthened into months, 


and months into years, and still, grave, faded, | 


silent, with her dark gowns and her measured 
footfall, the stranger lived in our midst as un- 
known as if she wore an iron mask, and did 
not speak our language. 

Gradually the interest in her died away. 


The inmates of the boarding-house left off won- | 


dering about her, for no fresh food was served 
up for their eager swallow—she just staid at the 


same point, neither lessening nor increasing her | 
self-concentrated style of life—so, sadly and | 


wearily my neighbor’s days dragged along in 

their unbroken calm and unwavering reserve. 
She was still to me a subject of thought. 

Whether it were because I was more pertina- 


cious than my fellow-boarders, or whether being | 


in the next room, I seemed nearer to her, and 
could hear her frequently pacing her narrow 
chamber for hours, not restlessly, but with a 
solemn, marked, continuous march which often 
lasted till the gray dawn peeped through my 
shutters—whether this made a bond between 
us, unfelt by the others, I do not know; but 
certain it is, that long after the rest had ceased 
to notice her, I still watched, and strove to pierce 
the envelope which shut us out from her ideas, 
feelings, and sorrows. 

After a night passed as I have described, she 
would appear at the breakfast-table with no 
traces of tears or sleeplessness—just the same 
haggard look around her large eyes, the same 
patient suffering wrinkling her faded mouth, 
the same entire hopelessness of carriage and 
air. 

She asked no sympathy—she needed none, 
I saw very soon that she was unaccustomed to 


the coarse fare which our landlady provided ; 
others had remarked that, soon after her arrival, 
and once, some one had said to her, “* You don’t 
|relish your victuals, ma’am? You have been 
| used to better, perhaps ?” ‘ 

| She had fixed her sternest look upon the 
speaker. 

| “You are mistaken,” she said, dropping her 
| eyelids instantly; “every thing is better than 
I am in the habit of seeing.” 

| And from that day the meanest dish on the 
| humble board was always her choice, although 
| she could not sometimes dispose of the contents, 
| but would play with her knife and three-pronged 
| fork, and rise from among us without having 
eaten enough to nourish a sparrow. 

There was another singular incident which, 
early in her stay, caused much comment. 

One morning she chanced to sit next our 
landlady, who, awkwardly enough, upset the 
|ewer of boiled milk over the sleeve and hand 
| of Mrs. Brown. It was not very hot, the milk 
|—it never was—but Mrs. Plunkett started up 
| with apologies, and, in spite of my neighbor's 
| resistance, would wipe and rub the wet hand, 
| herself. In a few seconds all the boarders saw 
| with amazement that the well-polished hand 
contrasted singularly with its fellow, which was 
brown and harsh; while the one clasped by 
Mrs. Plunkett was delicate, fair, blue-veined, 
and admirably beautiful. 

The boarders were almost content at losing 
their coffee, since the spilt milk had secured 
the knowledge of this mystery; but my neigh- 
bor drew her sleeve over the hand and retired. 
At dinner they appeared to have resumed their 
likeness; and worthy Mrs. Plunkett will to her 
last hour believe that the constant use of boiled 
milk (tepid) will produce the happiest results 
upon the most unsatisfactory skins. 

Last week I remarked that my neighbor was 
|more than usually depressed. ‘Through the 
| partition-wall I frequently heard her sigh, and 

for three nights the steady footsteps kept up 
| their regular beat without intermission. 

Each day she looked more worn, and my old 
| eyes filled with tears as I watched her. Lat- 
iterly she had not turned with a vexed frown 
| from my observation, as I had often had the 
| pain of seeing her do, but once or twice she 
| gave me an earnest glance from beneath her 
| fatigued brow, while her arms drooped moodily 
| and weakly beside her. 
| She seemed thinner, more fragile than ever. 
| Her gown-waist was pinned over more closely 
| each day: a willow-wand is scarcely slighter 
| than her waist. 

But, as I was saying, last week—it was about 
eight o'clock in the evening, and I was sitting 
in my own room, intending to write a letter to 
|my absent child, who is toiling in California, 
| when a sob—so loud, so deep, so heart-break- 
| ing—came to me from my neighbor. 
‘ 


It was irresistible. I started up and went 
into the passage. A light shone below the 


closed door of my neighbor’s room. [ listen- 
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ed. All was still, except from the parlor down 
stairs, where one of the ladies was torturing the 
piano. 

Again that heavy sigh. It was as if a long 
pent-up Lgony, like a mighty river bursting its 
bounds rushed sweepingly, distractingly, over- 
whelmingly into sound and action. Sob upon 
sob; tears falling in mad sorrow; and then a 


fall, as if a figure gathered up to its full height | 


had suddenly dropped prone upon the floor. 

I felt the impropriety—the intrusion—but I 
softly opened the door, carried away by a sym- 
pathy stronger than conventional rules. 

There lay my neighbor. 
untwisted, disheveled; her head buried in 
her arms, gathered in a reckless heap, writh- 
ing in uncontrollable misery. Bitter sighs, 
half-uttered words, ceaseless moans. ‘The room 


was bare ; no curtains to the hard, comfortless 


bed: none at the solitary window. A stiff, un- 
cushioned chair, a small trunk ; not a book, not 
a sign of woman’s presence; the most cheerless 
spot conceivable. But opposite to me there 
rested an object so strange to find in such an 
apartment, that it riveted my attention and 
kept me spell-bound. 

A large packing-case held a picture in a 
splendid frame; the upper side had been re- 
moved only recently, for it yet leaned partly 
against the picture. 

It was a portrait—a full-length portrait—of a 
beautiful woman; so brilliantly beautiful that I 
wondered if lips so red and eyes so dazzling 
could ever have existed. The dress was of a 


fashion of fifteen years back or more; the sur- | 


roundings represented a drawing-room, hand- 
somely furnished, and, reclining upon a sofa, 
with one arm half buried in its downy depths, 
lay this beauty—a sparkling petulance, a haughty 


grace enveloping her, and shining jewels deck- | 


ing her lovely person with a glorious fitness, 
like dew-drops upon morning blossoms. 

By the light of a sixpenny glass-lamp, in 
which burned camphene, on the table near, I 
saw this luxurious picture, and the weeping, 
groveling woman, in her coarse garments and 
her fierce sorrow, on the floor at its feet. 


peared to me that in the lofty dignity of the 
one I could trace a dreamy likeness to the low- 
ly poverty of the other. 

Was itso? Had these wearied, melancholy 
eyes, which now were vailed by her silvered 
hair, ever been faithfully represented by those 
insolently beautiful ones ? 


of it? 

Was it Madgalen weeping before her early 
self? 

The more I looked, the more I believed it. 
Withered, worn, shabby, old as she now was— 
this portrait had once, like a mirror, reflected 
the features of my neighbor. 

What business had I there? What could I 
do for grief like this? The proud spirit which 
danced in every sparkle of the portrait’s eye, 


Her long hair! 


They | 
seemed the antipodes of life; and yet it ap-| 


Was there truly a| 
connection between the portrait and the owner | 


| the pretty scorn which shone in its air, might 
| yet linger in my neighbor’s breast. She was 
|aroused. She was no longer patient, uncom. 
plaining; some sorrow was stirring within her, 
which had overleaped her stoical calm. 
I closed the door gently, and held my breath 
lest I should disturb her. 
“Poor thing !” 

I could not write. In spite of my sixty years, 
boyish tears wet my cheek, and I listened— 
listened—and heard the low sobs die out: then 
came the heavy, grief-laden footsteps. 

“Who and what was my neighbor?” 

Her door opened: not as I had opened it, 
but quickly, violently; and she ran—she who 
always walked as if shod with lead—down the 
stair. I caught a glimpse of her. Her bonnet 
was dashed upon her head, and a shaw! thrown 
around her. 

In a moment I was after her, watched the 
course she took, and followed. 

Up one quiet street, down another, to the 
finest quarter of the city, flew my neighbor. At 
last we were almost driven over by carriages 
, making their way in the same direction; and, 
| to my surprise, she stopped where they did. 

A grand old house! Lights streaming from 
the hall and through each window-chink. Files 
of servants in livery marshaling the guests, 
crowds of by-standers gazing into the entrance- 
door and gaping at the company, as coach after 
coach set down its richly-dressed occupants 
upon the carpet which was spread for dainty 
feet. 

I was quite bewildered. 

“What does my neighbor here ?” 

She stood three paces from me as I hid in 
the shade. The ragged boys jostled her, anda 
| big Irishwoman thrust her aside. Her bonnet 
was pulled over her face, but I could see the 
large eyes flashing now; and when a police- 
| officer shoved the crowd into order, and bade 
her “stand back,” I saw her turn upon him with 
a gesture worthy of the portrait; and then, 
clasping her hands in agony, she shrunk back, 
and leaned panting against the iron railing. 

Presently she raised her bowed head and look- 
| ed eagerly around: then she slipped through 
| the mass, and I followed after. She gained 
| the back entrance, a deserted lane dimly light- 
ed, and almost feeling in this darkness, opened 

a small gate and passed in. 
I waited to hear her step forward, then pushed 
| the gate gently, and found myself in a large 
garden. She was a few yards in advance, cau- 
tiously making her way. 

Nothing daunted, I did likewise. She thread- 
ed the alleys with perfect ease, avoiding the 
broader paths, and walking steadily on. At 
length she paused so abruptly, at a sudden turn, 
that I was almost upon her heels. Immediatel) 
in front of us, with no impediment to our sight 
but the trunk of the tree behind which she par- 
tially screened herself, was spread out the whole 
company, whose simultaneous arrival was now 
accounted for. , 
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The night was warm (though in mid-winter), 
the shutters were folded back, and in this sump- 
tuous drawing-room stood a bridal-party. 

The bride was of a soft and gentle beauty, 
very young, fair and tender, blushing timidly 
beneath her vail and orange-blossoms, and look- 
ing up with mingled bashfulness and love at her 
bridegroom. Wehadarrived, singularly enough, 
just as they took their places for the ceremony. 

A stout, severe, elderly man, with bushy brows 
and an obstinate, harsh expression breaking 
through the present suavity of his look, support- 
ed this young creature on her left. He was evi- 
dently her father or guardian, while as evidently 
I decided that the youth on the bridegroom's 
other side was her brother. He glanced sus- 
piciously, stealthily from time to time at his sis- 
ter; then nervously watched the motions of the 
older man, and seemed helplessly anxious and 
uneasy. 

All this I took in at one look; for it has been 
my pleasure and habit for many a long year to 
study my fellow-beings, and I have acquired a 
quickness of perception which grows with what 
it feeds upon. 

My neighbor grasped a drooping branch of 
the old oak, pressing her weak frame against its 
strength, and gazing ahead with such painful in- 
tensity, such starting eyeballs, that she neither 
noticed me, nor, I believe, would have turned 
her look aside even had she perceived me. 

The low rustling of rich skirts as the elderly 
ladies stood up—a soft fluttering of fans and 
laces as the younger ones settled themselves— 
a faint cough or two—then a breathless silence. 

“Dearly beloved 

“If any man can show just cause why these 
may not be lawfully joined together, let him 
now speak, or else hereafter forever hold his 
peace.” 

“T do!” rang out my neighbor's voice, clear 
and shrill. It resounded throughout that great 
empty garden—it echoed from the ancient walls 
—it stunned me for a second. 

A wild cry—a confused swaying of the crowd 
—the bride sinking in her bridegroom’s arms— 
a momentary hush, and then some sprang to the 
open windows, and all was hurry and pursuit. 

I seized my neighbor’s arm; she struggled, 
but I dragged her on; and, while eyes were 
peering into the darkness, and rapid feet were 
close upon us, we gained the little gate, and 
were safe. She was quieter now; only her 
hand was marble cold, and she muttered: ' 

“My darlings—my poor forsaken darlings !” 

I led her into the silent park which borders 
that portion of the city, and seated her on a 
bench. 

The stars twinkled above our heads—restless- 
ly, it appeared to me, and with a feverish, un- 
certain gleam. There was no calm any where. 
Did the tumultuous beatings of that sorrowful 
heart fill the atmosphere, and make even heav- 

en’s lights burn fitfully ? 

It was not noisy—it was not rough; it was a 
wild, silent, desperate throb. 

Vor. XIT.—No. 70.—I 1 





“ How came youhere ?” she said, at last, turn- 
ing upon me. “ You were with me in the gar- 
den ?” 

“TI was. I followed you. You have made 
me eager to serve and comfort you.” 

“Comfort me! Listen. That house which 
we have just left was once mine. There I 
lived, its proud and idolized mistress. That 
young bride is my daughter—my own fair-hair- 
edEmma. My petted boy—my darling Horace 
—you saw him, did you not? ‘They clung to 
me, they were so young. Yes—I left them!” 

She paused. 

“T scarcely know your name—but latterly I 
have seen that you feel for me—that you pity 
me. Youareanoldman. My heart is break- 
ing to-night. God help me! I thought it had 
broken long ago. It is years since I have per- 
mitted myself the luxury of a friendly word. 1 
never speak. When I was a woman, beautiful 
and admired, men used to worship my wit, and 
bow down before my sarcastic eloquence. It is 
one of my penances now to be silent—to permit 
myself no relaxation from this strict vow. But 
to-night I must speak. 

“Ts she not lovely, my gentle Emma? Did 
you see the bridegroom? Iknowhim. He is 
cruel, heartless, cold, selfish, unwarmed by a 
single virtne or even vice. He feels too little 
to be even wicked. All is calculation. Hard 
as adamant, unbending as the steadfast rock, 
he will crush my darling’s timid spirit. He will 
not ill-use her, but she will die from sheer want 
of sympathy. He will sneer at her girlish feel- 
ings, and put down her rising thoughts. 

“He is twelve years her senior, and marries 
her for her father’s gold. 

“ How long is it since I deserted them? My 
brain wanders to-night”—she put back her tan- 
gled hair, and beat upon her knee with her thin 
hand. 

“T was very beautiful—very haughty—I could 
not brook control; and, in my wrath, meeting 
each day a will striving to be stronger than my 
own, I grew restive. Life to me was such a 
weary business. He came—did I love him? 
I do not know. Was it vanity or passion? a 
yearning after some powerful interest or a mere 
outburst of fretted pride? I can not tell now. 
Then I thought it a love stronger than reason. 

“Five years I reigned the tainted queen of 
dishonoring homage. Who so bright, so grand- 
ly towering in the midst of her hollow court ? 

“One day a new light broke upon me. In 
full career—with not a charm impaired—with 
not a wrinkle to warn my cheek that time was 
fleeting past—with no tarnish on my lips or brow 
—in the plenitude of my meridian glory, I turn- 
ed with disgust from revelry and empty, vicious 
Joys. 

“Tt was satiety. Itpalleduponme. I pined 
for my children’s pure kisses. I hated the train 
of bold, bad men who worshiped and despised 
me. I loathed the painted, meretricious women 
who formed my society. With fearless scorn 
I bade them farewell. I tore the jewels from 
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my arms and brow, and gave the wages of sin to 
feed the poor and clothe the naked. 

“It was a night like this, when, assembling 
the wicked, careless crowd for one last festival, 
more superb than ever—in robes so costly that 
the women about me ‘paled their ineffectual 
fires’ before the dazzle of my beauty and mag- 
nificence—I took (mentally and forever) my 
leave of them. 

‘Never was my supremacy more loudly ac- 
knowledged. Eyes hung upon mine. Men 
quailed before my bitter tongue, and then crept 
to my feet to sun themselves in the dangerous 
softness of my smile. 

** How I hated them all! 

“ At early dawn I was miles away. Straight 
as the lapwing to her nest, I sought my children. 

“T came to this city disguised. 

“There were no marks of age then—mid- 
night orgies had respected their fit associate— 
the devil had cared for his own. I stained my 
face—my royally beautiful hands. The feet 
which had been planted in their slender divin- 
ity upon the necks of my subjects, were hidden 
in coarse shoes. The figure, whose voluptuous 
proportions sculptors and artists had delighted 
to perpetuate, was now swathed in rusty gar- 
ments, which enabled me, unchecked, unrecog- 
nized, to dog the footsteps of my children and 
their attendants. 

‘One day Emma stumbled, and I caught her 
in my arms. The graceful, modest girl of 
twelve turned her blue eyes gratefully upon me. 
I trembled like those leaves which the wind 
now beats aside; her governess drew her away 
with murmured thanks, and looked askance at 
me as I slowly moved along. 

“Years have passed since then. I do not 
give myself the enjoyment, the passive delight 
of even a hut, where in perfect solitude I might 
brood over my life—my griefs. 

“There is a refinement of penance to my 
mind in searching out such spots as the one in 
which I now live. 

“To surround myself with commonplace, ig- 
norant, prying people, whose very contact once 
would have disgusted me. They irritate me 
now; they are the hair-shirt and the lash which 
devout Catholics administer to themselves. 

“Do you realize my life? Do you under- 
stand it? This is my jar of ointment. I pour 
it out daily. 

“The only relic I possess of what I was, is 
the cruelest stab which yet remains to be told. 

“When I left my home, my children, my all, 
the stern, inflexible father of those children sent 
me my portrait, taken in the pride and bloom 
of my youthful maturity. He would not retain 
a vestige which spoke of me. I have it still. 
When the storm of ‘ vexed passions,’ of undying 
regrets rages highest within me, I open the box 
in which it stands. 

“It is not the sight of my past beauty (for I 
need no disguises now) which wrings my very 
soul, but the memory of my innocence.” 

She stopped. 





“ Away!” she cried, lifting up her arms ; 
“the hurricane is at hand now. Who can teach 
me to wipe out the past? Repentance will not 
do it, tears will not do it, penance will not do 
it!” 

“ But prayer will,” I whispered softly, folding 
both fiercely-nervous hands in my aged ones, 

“ Prayer!” she repeated, scornfully. “ Prayer 
will not give me my children, my lost name, my 
proud position. Prayer can not heal the bleed- 
ing wounds that make up my heart. Prayer can 
not prevent what has happened this night—the 
sacrifice of my Emma. Prayer can not restore 
to them the blessing of a virtuous and loving 
mother, nor to me dutiful and happy children. 
Prayer might save my soul, but can not help 
them.” 

Alas! alas! 

I almost hoped that I read aright—my neigh- 
bor’s mind had gone astray as well as her poor, 
faltering footsteps. 

“ Farewell!” she said, rising abruptly ; “ fare- 
well. I thank you. Do not follow me. Ask 


no questions about me. They tell me you write 
If you can, make a warning of 


tales for bread. 
me. Farewell!” 

She walked straight down the path, far into 
the darkness. I saw the flow of her black gown 
and her steady march until the trees shut her 
out. 

I began by saying “I have a neighbor;” I 
should have said “I had.” 

I looked for her in her usual seat the next 
morning: she was not at the breakfast-table. 

“Where is Mrs. Brown?” I asked. 

* Ah!” answered Mrs. Plunkett, “she left at 
daylight, bag and baggage; not much of it, 
though, she has to move—only a big flat box 
and a trunk. The Lord, he knows where she 
has gone. A queer soul that Mrs. Brown! I 
am not sorry to lose her. Shall I fill your cup, 
Sir ?” 





THE SENSES. 
111. —SMELL, 

“fNHE Lord God breathed into man’s nostrils 

the breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing soul,” says the revealed account of the first 
creation of man, and surely the fact is not with- 
out its deep meaning, that life entered his earth- 
born body by that channel and by no other. 
Yet of all the handmaidens that serve as so- 
called senses, the 

“Pure brain, 

Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house,” 
none is less known and more neglected than 
that of smell. The very manner in which it 
performs its marvelous duties is a mystery; the 
thousand sources of pure, exquisite enjoyment 
that it affords us daily, are carelessly overlooked, 
and the loss of the sense is scarcely regarded. 
Even its outward representative, however, the 
nose, may be safely claimed as one of the high 
prerogatives that make man to differ from the 
brute. Few animals, indeed, can be said to 


| possess a true nose. What is so called by com- 
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mon consent—their organ of smell—lies mostly 
flat and close upon the jaws; hence the two 
senses of taste and smell are rarely very dis- 
tinct and sharply separated in animals. Both 
of them are probably intenaed to guide them in 
the choice of their food, not each for itself, but 
jointly. Socrates and Cicero thought that smell 
and taste were given to animals to tell them 
what food was to be taken and what to be re- 
jected. Even in those apes that most nearly 
approach to human shape, we miss the separate 
existence of the sense, and only one, the kaho, 
has, as it were, a caricature of the human nose 
in his irresistibly ludicrous face. Where the 
organ is not thus closely joined and confined to 
the mouth, it grows out from it in extravagant 
length, as in the pig, the mouse, and the seal, 
reaching its extreme in the elephant’s trunk, but 
presenting in all a form equally far removed 
from that of the human nose. 

Far different is it in man, “made after the 
image of God.” Here the most general of senses, 
touch, is spread. over the whole wide surface in 
the simplest organ, the skin, that covers his 
body. Taste is half hid behind the discrete 
curtains of the lips, and within the dark recess 
of the palate, as if nature were anxious to con- 
ceal the more or less sensual organ, and to keep 
the eye of the curious from those secret cham- 
bers where food is received and changed into 
flesh and blood. 

Smell is the first of the senses that has an out- 
ward organ, bold, open, and striking; though it 
need not always be “as the tower of Lebanon 
which looketh toward Damascus.” It is, how- 
ever, the first of those three great senses that 
represent outwardly, in the human counte- 
nance, the inner life of the nerves and their 
mysterious sensations. Hence it is generally 
admitted that of all organs of the senses the 
nose is the most characteristic feature in the 
face of man, and gives it, far beyond eye or 
mouth, its own distinctive expression. Alto- 
gether independent of the strongest will and 
the subtlest cunning, it can not, as our eyes can, 
laugh with the merry and weep with the mourn- 
ing. The well-trained courtier, the crafty co- 
median, and the consummate hypocrite, can 
fashion the soft, silken lips into all they desire ; 
but the nose grows up with the child, and ever 
speaks its mind freely, pointing to the hour on 
the dial of the face with a quickness and an ac- 
curacy nowise inferior to the sun’s own shadow 
from on high. Nothing, therefore, disfigures 
the face more than a permanent injury, or the 
loss of that organ. We soon learn to forget 
the harelip, and even the viler sneer of the scof- 
fer’s mouth ; sweet twilight still lingers on the 
blind man’s eloquent countenance, and awakes 
with our sorrow deep pity and tender affection, 
But from the face without nose we turn with 
instinctive horror: the seal of the Maker is no 
more seen, and the breath of life itself seems 
to have been taken from the wretched sufferer. 
For we must not forget that the nose is but an 
extension of that skull which is in man alone 





so beautiful and perfect, and in him finds, as it 
were, itscrown and its highestexpression. Curv- 
atures of the spine, therefore, and similar de- 
fects in the skull, are not unfrequently repro- 
duced in the nose, with a fidelity as amazing to 
the layman as it is suggestive to the careful ob- 
server of the harmony that ever prevails be- 
tween soul and body. And as its outward form, 
its body and substance, is thus connected with 
the head, so its inner soul-like nerves are but 
direct continuations of the two hemispheres of 
the brain, and make in this character their house 
a true and faithful symbol of the more or less re- 
fined spiritual life of their owner. 

Hence both the almost unlimited variety of 
forms which this organ assumes among men, 
and the apparently undeserved importance which 
we attach to its shape. Not only the form, how- 
ever, but also the direction, the outline, and even 
the coloring of the nose is striking in each case, 
and ever full of meaning. The infantine nose 
is always small and unmeaning; the brain be- 
hind has not yet begun its wondrous work, and 
as yet has fashioned no features. Each year, 
however, adds to its precision of shape; it 
changes more than either eye or mouth, and 
reaches not its full form and permanent out- 
line until the character also is completely form- 
ed. Hence a child-like nose does not please 
us in grown persons, however fashion may pro- 
tect it as a nez retroussé, or the Rozelane nose 
may charm us in spite, and not on account of 
its imperfections. For as a round, highly vault- 
ed brow gives to mature age the likeness of 
childhood, so, in the fully-developed head, a lit- 
tle turned-up nose also suggests at once a child- 
ish and imperfect character. This is most strik- 
ingly felt in the lower races of men, especially 
the negroes, who are all more or less marked 
by the same peculiar feature. Whether this be 
so ordained from the beginning, or merely the 
result of their hard fate abroad and dark bar- 
barism at home, is perfectly immaterial to the 
symbolic meaning. Among the higher races it 
occurs, necessarily, oftener among women than 
among men, though here, with an otherwise 
well-developed head, it generally proves most 
attractive, and gives always the expression of 
pleasing, perhaps rather pert naiveté. Without 
such advantages it is a sure sign of insignifican- 
cy, and often of coarseness. Little, stumpy 
noses among men are rare in the higher races, 
and, when they occur, seldom fail to indicate 
weakness of mind, or imperfect moral develop- 
ment. If they are short and thick, we may 
safely presume a strong sensual disposition. A 
turned-up nose, with wide-open nostrils, is a 
rarely deceiving sign of empty, pompous van- 
ity, and mostly belongs to men most truly call- 
ed “ puffed up,” lacking that “charity which 
vaunteth not itself.” Not that large nostrils in 
themselves are considered objectionable ; so far 
from it, they generally pass as an indication of 
strength, pride, and courage, as small ones show 
fear and weakness. Porta said that “ men with 
open nostrils were rather given to wrath, but 
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strongest.” Nor is this a mere arbitrary no- 
tion ; for we know that the beautifully winding 
channels within reproduce there in miniature 
the great organ of the chest, by which we 
breathe, as the parts of the mouth are in like 
manner the reduced image of the digestive or- 
gans below. The strong man breathes fully 
and freely, and opens his nostrils, as his lungs, 
widely and largely. Even in the noble horse 
we read good blood and fiery spirit in open nos- 
trils, with large breathing, and delicate trans- 
parent structure. 

Another type is the full, well-developed nose. 
The familiar fact that in man, whose respjration 
is stronger and more voluminous than that of 
woman, the nose should be almost invariably 
larger, is full of meaning. A large, strongly 
marked nose is rare in the fairer sex, and when 
found, is a sure sign of masculine temper, or 
undue development of the less refined sensa- 
tions. That in mature age much may be gath- 
ered from this organ, was not unknown to the 
ancients. They collected with care numerous 
drawings, and Porta and others compared them 
with various forms in the animal kingdom. 
That the outward form has its latent meaning, 
can not be doubted; but we must not forget 
that while the whole is given by nature, and 
some may be accident, a part of both form and 
expression is commonly the result of the own- 
er’s mode of life and daily habits. Over-abund- 
ant food and intemperance in drinking develop 
the nose beyond all limits of beauty. Nor is it 
without its special meaning, no doubt, that wine, 
whose main effect is upon the brain, should 
thus change the form of the skull, which, to be 
sure, we can only see in the most prominent 
part, the nose, where it accumulates cellular 
tissues and fills the countless blood-vessels. It 
is but rarely that a nose thus developed, when 
coupled with a refined mind and high intelli- 
gence, gives to the face a sense of comfortable 
sensuality and cheerful humor, such as we fan- 
cy in Falstaff, and see in some of the noblest 
princes of the church, as painted by Titian or 
Rubens. On the other hand, we find that great 
general leanness, the excessive use of snuff, 
and the frequent touch of the finger in deep 
meditation, may reduce a nose to a pitiful 
shadow, and give it most marvelous sharpness. 
When coupled with pale, prim lips, such a nose 
is a certain warning against the narrow mind 
that dwells within, or speaks of melancholy 
temper. In woman, where all sharp bony em- 
inences are commonly covered and softly round- 
ed off with an abundance of flesh and fat, a sharp, 
pointed nose reminds us readily of the Witch 
of Endor. Too great regularity is, strangely 
enough, even less desirable than an inferior out- 
line. Faces of far-famed beauty, in art or in 
life, show mostly a nose approaching the Greek 
ideal, which, perfect as it is in theory, still does 
not convey to us the feeling we most prize—of 
a highly-developed mind and vigorous charac- 
ter. It may please the senses, but it can not 
content the heart. - 





Among the higher races a large, fully-de- 
veloped nose is generally well received, and 
Napoleon is even said to have invariably been 
prepossessed in favor of men so endowed. But 
there is, we all know, no accounting for tastes - 
and large, powerful nations differ from us alto- 
gether. The Chinese have a national fancy for 
diminutive noses, and the Mongols and Tatars 
think that nose the fairest that is least seen. 
They whittle it down to negative beauty, as De 
Quincey quaintly says, until Djengis Khan’s 
Empress became the cynosure of all eyes, hay- 
ing no nose but only two holes. Indian tribes 
flatten them on purpose; but less authentic is 
the account that the Tatars, who are now the 
next door neighbors of our English cousins in 
the Crimea, break the noses of their infants, 
thinking it, as we are told, “‘a great piece of 
folly to let their noses stand right before their 
eyes.” 

The Jews of the Old Covenant evidently dif- 
fered from these views of beauty, for there we 
are told that ‘“‘ Whatsoever man he be that hath 
a blemish, he shall not approach to offer the 
bread of his God: a blind man or a lame, or 
he that hath a flat nose.” On the other hand, 
they were given to strange ways of adorning it 
with costly ornaments, for they are threatened 
that “In that day the Lord will take away their 
rings and nose-jewels ;” and the preacher says, 
“As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
fair woman without discretion.” Women wear 
these barbarous rings even now: in the nostrils 
among some tribes of India, or in the partition- 
wall, as among the Fellahs of Egypt, where the 
large, heavy hoop has to be specially raised 
whenever they wish to engage in kissing or less 
romantic occupations. Equally barbarous was 
another nose ornament, known to the Bible: 
the ring, or rather the hook, put into the nose 
of captives. The Lord threatens, through his 
prophet, that he “ will put his hook in his nose, 
and his bridle in his lips ;” for this was by no 
means, as some have imagined, done only with 
refractory animals, but constantly also with men. 
Assyrian sculptures, especially, show us again 
and again prisoners of distinction who are brought 
before gorgeously-robed monarchs, led by a rope 
fastened to rings in their lips or noses! 

Five-fold is the duty performed by this organ 
of sense. In man, as in “all in whose nostrils 
is the breath of life,” it serves to test the air we 
breathe, and aids in the great process of respi- 
ration. But with man alone it models the voice; 
it gathers the superfluous moisture with which 
sorrow or sympathy fill our eyes; and lastly, as 
we have seen, it adds beauty and character to 
the human face. 

But we must not forget, in speaking of these 
nobler functions, that our senses are the ever- 
open gates through which the outer world finds 
admission to the secret temple, on whose vailed 
and mysterious altars the higher powers of man 
are enthroned. At these portals stand faithful 
guardians, who open them wide when welcome 
guests are without, but who can, with equal 
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quickness and irresistible force, close the doors 
and exclude the bearer of a treacherous gift or 
a hostile challenge. The eye and the mouth 
are thus well defended. Wide open the beautiful 
gates of the former when the soul is filled with 
amazement, or with admiration for the great- 
ness or the novelty of an object; or when an 
intangible thought, an overwhelming idea, sud- 
denly opens, as it were, a vista into the far dis- 
tance, or reveals a precipice at our feet. But 
how quickly they close, as if lightning had 
struck the apple of our eye, when a horrible 
sight, a crushing message surprises the sight! 
Nor is the nose without its trusty watchman. 
But as we can not close the gates here, as in eye 
and mouth, by a mere contraction of muscles, 
we raise our hand with instinctive rapidity, or 
we arrest our breath, that the nauseous current 
may not find entrance into the sensitive cham- 
bers. Thus all muscles and nerves that serve 
us in breathing change their position and show 
our reluctance; or we raise the upper lip and 
draw down the corners of the nostrils, thus half 
closing the entrance-——a gesture equally express- 
ive, whether employed to shut out a loathsome 
odor, or to reject the thought and the man that 
“stand in bad odor.” 

While by touch we commune with all that is 
solid, and by taste with substances fit for food, 
this sense measures with marveious delicacy all 
that takes the form of air or vapor. ‘That all 


the world is but one great whole, is shown in 
this also, that all elements constantly and for- 


ever try to change their form—the solid into 
fluid or vapor, vapor and fluid again into solid— 
and thus to enter into ever-new bonds of love 
and friendship. For all these forms our senses 
are each in its way arranged and prepared, and 
smell, in particular, tests all those elements 
which, on their great journey from solid earth, 
are ever striving to rise heavenward, and flee- 
ing and flying, spread and scatter in the wide, 
pure ether. Most bodies exposed to the air 
are constantly sending out atoms so diminutive 
as to be far beyond the reach of human eyes; 
yet these may give us a pleasure we could not 
otherwise derive from such impalpable sources. 
The fragrance of a rose is not only pleasant in 
itself, but gives a refreshing stimulus to the 
whole system. Or they might be injurious to 
our health, noxious in the highest degree, and 
yet remain utterly imperceptible but for the aid 
of that faithful monitor. Thus foul air is first 
perceived by its smell long ere it enters the 
lungs, and many poisonous plants warn us from 
using them by their loathsome odor. 

Delicate as these atoms are, the instruments 
of this sense are still more marvelously delicate. 
Not that they are equally so in all created 
beings; for some have more and some fewer 
nerves for that purpose. The dolphin certain- 
ly, the whale possibly, have none at all; and 
some of the most perfect classes of animals have 
neither olfactory nerves nor special organs for 
the sense of smell. With the majority, how- 
ever, all theory of botany consists in smell, for 





plants mainly invite those for whom kind moth- 
er Nature matures them by odor or perfume. 
Here the exquisite sense of smell is the fore- 
runner of taste. Hence its organ is placed close 
above the mouth. The eyes perceive substance 
and form; smell tests the inner nature and 
chemical composition ; and food, thus tried and 
examined, is at last admitted to the taste. 

Birds have but feeble smell but keen sight, 
because they are lifted on high by their wings, 
and can thus choose from far and near. On 
the other hand, Providence gives to animals 
that are bound to the soil a feebler sight and 
more delicate smell. Birds feeding on grain, 
therefore, judge almost alone by form and by 
color; a hen does not smell the grain that is 
offered, but, if it be strange, pushes it aside 
with bill and foot, and looks at it carefully from 
all sides. Nor do they ever eat at night. The 
horse, on the contrary, feeds in the dark as 
well as in the bright day; but when the oats 
are poured into the crib he smells with loud 
breathing, and if the odor displease him, reftses 
the fairest and plumpest corn. Cats, like all 
carnivorous animals, possess an exquisite smell 
because they hunt mostly at night, and are so 
excessively cautious that even the most tempt- 
ing morsel is rarely taken from the master’s 
hand, but first placed on the ground, and then 
carefully examined with the nose. 

St. Pierre remarks that too little attention is 
given to the odor of vegetables ; still it is strik- 
ing, and yet rarely, noticed, that most plants 
differ only in the shade of their one common 
color, green, but are easily distinguished by de- 
cided differences of odor. This the cattle know 
full well; and to this Isaac referred when he 
said, “The smell of my son is as the smell of 
a field the Lord has blessed.” Useful to the 
beasts of the earth, plants become grateful to 
men. It is their noble vocation, in the great 
household of nature, to change, by their ever- 
active life—full of silent devotion and unre- 
warded industry—the mephitic vapors of all 
that decays into sweet perfume. Their only re- 
ward is to be allowed to exhale them, and thus 
to earn the gratitude of man, entering by such 
sweet service into the gentle bonds of loving 
fellowship that bind all parts of nature one te 
another. Fruits also, when hard, are odorless, 
because they can remain long without being 
gathered ; but when soft, and liable to spoil, 
they warn us by strong perfumes to gather 
them in time. 

The sense of smell does not belong to the 
whole organ, as many fancy, but only to the 
upper parts and the adjoining cells. ‘The low-~ 
er passages, through which we breathe the com- 
mon air, are as insensible to smell as the many 
little cavities that lie behind and above the eye- 
brows and farther inward. The whole extent 
of the cavity of the nostrils is tapestried with 
wonderful hangings—a skin covered all over 
with tiny hairs, which by incessant motion pro- 
duce a never-resting current of air. These 
moving cilia are planted upon cells so exqui- 
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sitely delicate and sensitive, that even in pure | 
water they instantly swell and change their 
form. 
cold the phlegm shows under a microscope an 


abundance of these tiny cells, still in most ac- | 


tive motion. Cells and cilia both are indis- 
pensable for smell. 
cold deprives us of the latter, because then the 
cells are swollen, and the cilia move in different 
directions; the same occurs in excessive dry- 
ness. The last most delicate fibres of the ol- 
factory nerves are not exposed to the air, nor to 


the immediate action of an odorous substance. | 
No nerve comes in this manner in immediate | 


contact with the outer world. As the senses 
are only handmaidens of the mind enthroned 
within, so their servants, the nerves, also have 
nothing to do with the world, but only report to 
the secret power that certain changes have taken 


place in that portion of the body over which | 


they are appointed to watch. The fine parti- 
cles that have odor affect the delicate cilia and 


the skin underneath, in a manner as yet as mys- | 


terious as the influence of light on the Daguerre- 
ian silver-plate. 
al, is reported, and becomes known to us in our 
mind as odor, ‘The process is one of incredible 
delicacy. A grain of musk, kept for long years, 
and losing no visible part of its volume, fills 


constantly a vast space around it with innu- | 


merable impalpable particles. Yet each of 
these inconceivably minute atoms produces, at 


the moment of contact, such a change in the | 


peculiar form and nature of this skin, that im- | 
mediately all nerves are put in action; most 
accurate reports are made at head-quarters, and | 
our mind is filled with pleasant or unpleasant | 


sensations. Thus astonishment and admiration | 
are excited here, as every where, when a glance | 
is permitted at the secrets of nature. 

To smell as to taste motion is requisite, and 
odorous substances must touch the delicate hairs 


while the current of air is carrying them on its | 


active waves. Another beautiful evidence of 
the wisdom of our Maker! For as the larynx 
needed only to be placed where it is, at the 


They are as easily detached, and in a | 


It is well known that a | 


The change, probably electric- | 


| therefore, pass oulty into touch, especially as 
their organs approach the outer world. Hence 
the frequent confusion between them, as in the 
| effect of salmiac, or horse-radish, which has 
nothing to do with odor, but is merely mechan. 
ical, and produces the same irritation on the 
skin of the eyes. Perhaps this uncertainty may 
explain in part the inability of languages to 
| designate the infinite variety of odors. For we 
still speak of sharp and pungent smells, or we 
give them the name of flowers and animals by 
which they are produced. ; 
Taste and smell, however, are most nearly 
related, and almost one in the lower classes of 
| the animal kingdom, especially among the chil- 
dren of water, where, to human perceptions at 
least, all smell would be impossible. The two 
| senses are apt to suffer together, and a defect 
or disease in one commonly affects the other. 
The great similarity of sensations caused by 
| either, enables us often to tell the taste of a 
thing from its smell, and has led us, no doubt, 
to give so frequently the same names to both. 
It does not follow, however, that what pleases 
the one must needs please the other; for highly- 
seasoned venison, so pleasant to the palate of the 
| gourmand, is rarely a “ pleasant savor,” and the 
| aphrodisiacal apple, the delight of men in India, 
| has the odor of a putrid onion. But it must be 
confessed that, after all, the mechanism of this 
| sense is as yet but imperfectly known; science 
| can not even tell us whether our nerves perceive 
| odor by chemical or by mechanical action. So 
true is it that “we are fearfully and wonderfully 
| made.” 

The exquisite delicacy of this sense, and its 
powerful influence on the mind, arises mainly 
| from the fact that the olfactory nerves stand in 
the very nearest and most constant connection 
| with the brain. Even in animals they are the 
|immediate and powerful continuation of the 
| substance of the brain. In man this is still 

more distinctly marked. This close and intimate 
relation between the organ of smell and the great 
| temple of intellect, and the very large surface 
| on which these nerves operate, explain both the 


head of the respiratory organs, to be ever pro- | marvelous variety of impressions we receive by 
vided with air without effort, and even without | | smell and the permanent influence of odors on 
consciousness, so the sense of smell is placed at | our inner life. Nor can it be entirely insignifi- 
the very entrance-gate where the air we breathe | cant that the two nostrils are independent of 


is constantly passing, and thus ever carries on | each other. 
its imperceptible waves odorous atoms. 


repose, and smell is impossible. Hence we stop 


breathing, and thus arrest the current of air to | 
exclude disagreeable odors; and when we wish | 


to smell we do it, not by one long-drawn respi- 
ration, but by repeated rapid breathings. 


Another characteristic feature of this sense | 
In the secret cham- | 


lies in its mixed powers. 


If the | 
air be perfectly stagnant the sense also rests in | 


Two distinct fragrant substances 
presented at once do not produce a mixed odor, 
but both are distinctly perceptible, and we can 
| at will let one prevail over the other. Our at- 
| tention alone decides between the two compet- 
itors, who are equally anxious to gratify the 
eager nerves. 

The power of perception itself varies won- 
drously in different individuals. There exist 
even cases, though very few, where both pairs 


bers of eye and ear, the most important parts | of olfactory nerves and the sense of smell it- 
of the hidden household of the intellect, no | self were entirely wanting. Diseases are apt to 
other sensations are produced but those of sight | produce very remarkable changes in our percep- 
and hearing. Notso with taste and smell, whose | tions. Women who, in good health, were pas- 
special nerves are every where interwoven with | | sionately fond of the sweet odor of flowers, de- 
the general nerves of the face. Both senses, | test them in hysteric attacks, and prefer the 
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odor of asafoetida or burnt feathers to all oth- | even to have been given for this special purpose 
ers. Strychnine, on the other hand, snuffed up | alone, and not for the obtaining of food, for they 
| will not eat the game they have thus tracked, 


or taken inwardly, sharpens the sense to almost 
painful acuteness. Pleasant but gentle odors 
are most frequently imperceptible to men but 
feebly endowed with the sense of smell. Fre- 
quent change, also, and constant use, make the 
latter at last dull, and finally inactive; the most 


pleasant perfumes, if used without intermission, | 


become at first indifferent and then disagree- 
able. Thanks to the fact that habit diminishes 
the power of the sense, step by step, workmen 
who deal with putrid substances, druggists, and 
surgeons, soon overcome their first often pain- 
ful impressions. Equally fortunate is it that 
a stronger smell extinguishes the weaker. A 
drop of oil of cloves and one of oil of pepper- 
mint put into the same bottle produce no mix- 
ture, but the former only is smelled, while the 
latter has for a time disappeared. Hence the 
large consumption of snuff by the young student 
of anatomy, made more efficient yet by the ex- 
perience that the odor remains in the nostrils 
long after the fragrant substance is removed, 
thanks to the tiny atoms caught and kept cap- 
tives between the downy hairs. 

The effect of smell on the general state of 
our health and on our temper is not less varied 
and interesting. Men with « dull nose keep no 
account at all of their perceptions by this sense. 
Others are influenced by it more than by any 
other, and odors excite in them pleasure and 
comfort, or disgust and even fainting illness. 
The Italians love the perfumes of flowers with 
passion, but can not endure artificial odors. 
While Schiller kept rotting apples in his 
drawers, sharing the royal pvet’s wish, “ The 
smell of thy nose shall be like apples,” Quercet, 
the secretary of Francis I., could never smell 
them without giving his nose a violent bleed- 
ing. While some men scarcely notice the most 
penetrating and disagreeable odors, others per- 
ceive instantly the most delicate exhalations. 
The blind very often become acute observers by 
this sense, and can with marvelous accuracy 
recognise persons by the faint, feeble odor of 
their perspiration, which we do not notice. It 
is well: known that our Indians perceive in the 
mere touch of a bare foot on the soil a sufficient 
odor to distinguish the track of a white man 
from that of ared man. In the Antilles there 
are negroes who will even, by smell alone, dis- 
tinguish the footstep of a Frenchman from that 
of a native. 

For such purposes animals are often endow- 
ed with a peculiarly keen sense of smell. By 
it the spaniel finds the game in field and forest 
for his master; by it the camel bears the pilgrim 
to the fountain of fresh water across the burn- 
ing sands of Arabia; and by it the shark pur- 
sues through the ocean his helpless victim. 
Safer than sight or hearing, smell alone leads 
the faithful dog to trace his master’s course 
throngh the crowded street and the lonely 
heath, where man could not find the dog by 
such or other means, In some dogs it seems 


although the scent seems to animate them far 
beyond the zeal that a mere desire of food could 


produce. Birds of prey, that feed upon carrion, 
| are often guided by smell, though most of them 


| smell. 





rely on their sight with greater accuracy, and at 
farther distances. In other animals, again, it 
serves to enable the male to discover the female, 
which at certain seasons is gifted with special 
odors. Nor are the influences of odors on the 
passions of animals less striking. Elephants, 
who have never seen tigers, show the most vio- 
lent symptoms of fear and horror at their mere 
In one of the gorgeous spectacles which 
Lord Clive was so fond of giving to strangers, 
nothing could force or allure an elephant to 
pass a place over which a tiger in his cage had 
been dragged. A gallon of arrac, however, at 
once changed his fear into fury ; he broke down 
the barriers between himself and his adversary, 
and killed him almost in an instant. Horses, 
also, can not easily be made to step over the 
spot where another horse has died, though they 
have not seen it, and though no trace of it may 
remain. All farmers are, moreover, familiar 
with the fact that oxen, upon seeing blood, 
especially if it come from their own race, will 
assemble around it, and roar and bellow with 
most expressive signs of horror and deep dis- 
tress. They have no sensation of fear, nor can 
they apprehend death to themselves: it is one 
of those mysterious symptoms of a higher life 
in the brute creation, all of which we cover con- 
veniently and lazily with the broad name of in- 
stinct. 

If we finally sum up the powers of this re- 
markable sense, we find that besides its humbler 
and more or less mechanical purposes, it serves 
to make us aware of the long series of odors, 
pleasant or unpleasant in their impression upon 
our mind, The variety thus presented to our 
higher perceptions is all the more remarkable 
because it is so vast that it can not be fully or 
satisfactorily designated by words. Smell is 
the poorest of all senses in point of language. 
It borrows a few names from the other senses, 
mostly from the taste ; but a thousand delicate 
shades, of the highest importance to each one 
of us, can not be expressed at all, or at least 
but imperfectly, and by a number of vague ex- 
pressions. Still, this very variety aids us in 
distinguishing countless objects, by which pow- 
er the sense becomes a valuable and efficient 
guardian of our health. It warns us constantly 
against much that would be injurious, by an in- 
stinct, as yet unexplained, but acknowledged to 
be surer than all rule or science. This power it- 
self is no sign of superiority in man, for here the 
Indian is vastly superior to the European, and 
still even he can not always compete with the 
beast of the forest. No animal, however, can 
be said to enjoy sweet odors, though elephants 
are said to love flowers, and to delight in the 
mere flavor of arrac. More remarkable still is 
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it, that unpleasant odors affect us with so much 
greater violence than sweet perfumes. How- 
ever we may be pleased with the fragrance of a 
rose or a lily, still this never seizes us with the 
same force as the loathsome odor of putrid mat- 
ter, which shakes our brain into spasms, and 
causes our very nature to revolt, and our body 
to sicken. On the other hand, we find that 
with eye and ear the perfectly beautiful almost 
always produces the greatest effect, while dis- 
sonances, or tasteless combination of colors, are 
but passingly painful. Hence smell and taste 
alone produce that strange, complicated sensa- 
tion which, as nausea, affects the body only, but 
is rarely felt without a corresponding lowness 
of spirit and sinking of the heart, utterly unlike 
any sensation produced by the other senses. 
Smell has, secondly, its own peculiar sym- 
pathetic force, produced by the above mention- 
ed close relation between its nerves and the 
innermost recesses of those halls where the 
mind of man is most active. With striking, 
almost stunning suddenness and force, certain 
ideas, especially of form and locality, which 
were impressed upon our mind in connection 
with certain odors, revive in us the very mo- 
ment that similar odors affect our nerves. The 
sweet fragrance of cypress-wood is full of rich- 
est recollections of the fragrant Orient, and the 
faint perfume of the rose of Damascus paints 
with the lightning’s flashing light the brilliant 
bazaar and the distant Houran on our mind’s 
eye. Children of icy Sweden and Norway love 


to wander among spruces and pines, running | 


over in sweet spring-time with resinous fra- 
grance, until their homes among lofty snow- 
capped mountains, rise before them in stately 
grandeur, and tears gush from the overburden- 
ed heart. An opén door wafts a favorite per- 
fume to us, and she whom we loved stands in 
passing beauty at our side; stale musk or nau- 
seous camphor breathe upon us, and palls and 
shrouds hide once more the faded forms of those 
that are gone to a better home. 

The little fragrant atoms now affect precisely 
the same minute, delicate nerves that they once 
before, perhaps years ago, had touched ; there 
a thousand forgotten but not effaced impres- 
sions have been slumbering ever since, and at 
the magic touch revive once more and cause in 
us kindred sensations. Hence also the effect 
that at least certain odors have on the other 
senses or on our passions, The pleasant gmell 
of savory dishes causes “ our mouths to water,” 
and raises the appetite, as other odors appeal 
to even more delicate feelings. For all pleas- 
ant odors increase the general sensibility, and 
not in idle dreaming said Mohammed that “per- 
fumes raise the soul to heaven.” There is hard- 
ly a nation of earth that does not feel this at 
least instinctively; and almost every form of 
religious worship on earth knows the use of 
odors and perfumes in the shape of incense. 
Burnt-offerings are a “sweet savor to the Lord,” 
and myrrh and aloes are counted equal to gold. 
Hence also the vast importance attached to 


the calumet of the Indian and the pipe in the 
Orient. ‘The custom of kindling a fire and of 
throwing herbs or fragrant roses on it that the 
sweet smell might please the Deity, was known 
to the very earliest races of men in Egypt, 
Mexico, and China. Even for mere human 
purposes, antiquity already knew the enjoyment 
derived from changing herbs and fruits into 
smoke. Herodotus tells us that the Massa- 
getes threw the fruit of a tree growing on the 
Araxes isles into the fire, and the fumes arising 
from it had an intoxicating effect like wine, 
and inspired those who inhaled them so that 
they sang and danced. The ancient Scythians, 
also, on the Borysthenes, took a variety of hemp- 
seed, and throwing it on red-hot stones in their 
tents, inhaled it until “they roared with de- 
| light.” Hence the almost universal custom of 
| smoking hemp and opium in the East; tobacco 
| and humbler substitutes in the West. Snuff, 
| also, is far more generally used than is com- 
| monly supposed: the humblest races of Africa, 
and the poorest of all nations on earth, the Es- 
| quimaux, knew it already when first discovered 
| by Europeans. ‘The Indians of South America 
| bake the husk of a Mimosa, and mixing it with 
corn-meal and lime, draw the powdered mass 
through hollow bones of birds into the nose; 
while the natives of Greenland snuff dried moss- 
es and mushrooms from early childhood. 

These impressions, produced by smell, may 
finally cease to be merely sympathetic and then 
become narcotic. The effect of fragrant flow- 
ers or of treacherous opium on the mind is 
well known from oldest times. More recently, 
however, the facility with which the smelling 
of ether or chloroform deadens all other im- 
pressions and almost causes life itself to pause 
for a time, has still more clearly shown the 
short road from the organ of smell to the brain, 
and the intimate, almost fearful, connection be- 
tween this sense and the life of man. The ef- 
fect is never instantaneous; all these substances 
are first exciting, and then only the mind be- 
comes darkened. Hence, in some cases, the 
impressions remain in the first stage, and never 
reach the second, as those produced by the so- 
called Nicotiana. While the traveler Léry tells 
us that the Brazilians smoke tobacco until they 
become fully intoxicated, the wiser races of 
European blood aseribe to it better results, and 
believe that it heightens, through the sense of 
smell, the general activity of the mind, and 
sharpens the perceptions of our other senses. 
Certain it is that snuff becomes very often an 
indispensable stimulant; and it was surely nei- 
ther accident, nor without good reasons, that 
men like Frederick the Great and Napoleon 
consumed such enormous quantities of snuff 
from their waistcoat pockets. 

We must not omit to allude, in conclusion, 
to the symbolic powers of this mueh neglected 
sense. Proverbs and common sayings refer to 
it in unusual frequency, and show us here, also, 
how the mass of the people ever anticipate in 








dim indistinct perceptions the great truths of 
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science, which are only slowly unraveled. How 
frequently do we not hear, in slang-phrases 
of men “who have a fine nose,” or a “ keen 
scent,” because they show sagacity or judgment! 
As we “trace and track” things by sharp smell, 
so we trace and track them in the paths of 
knowledge by sharp thought. To “pull the 
nose” is the highest insult known among the 
most civilized nations; while in New Zealand 
all greeting is done among friends by the rub- 
bing or rather pressing of noses. ‘Travelers tell 
us that the natives sit down, holding up their 
faces, while the strangers stand over them, and, 
one after another, press the bridge of their nose 
against theirs. During the ceremony both par- 
ties utter most comfortable little grunts, and 
each greeting shows as much variety in tender- 
ness and earnestness as, with us, the countless 
ways of shaking hands. 

The ancients ascribed to the form and the 
sensations of the nose most varied ominous 
meanings, and even the Bible dues not disdain 
to use the figures of haughty men “turning up 
their noses,” or of the angry, whose nostrils 
open wide, and rise and quiver with wrath. 
Hence “He was wroth, and there went up a 
smoke out of his nostrils ;” and Job swears with 
great emphasis, “‘ All the while my breath is in 
me, aud the spirit of God is in my nostrils, my 
lips shall not speak wickedness.” 


CINDERELLA. 
NOT A FAIRY TALE, 
T was an artist’s studio; not a very extensive 


or elegant one, for our artist, like the mass 
of his brethren, had no superabundance of this 
world’s goods. His studio was very much like 
a hundred others—a long, narrow room, with a 
broad window at one end, and a sky-light above ; 
a crimson carpet, something faded, on the floor, 
a few chairs and couches of the same soft color; 
and the usual quantum of “sketches,” “studies,” 
and unframed pictures on the walls, and half- 
finished paintings on the easels. It differed from 
most artists’ studies in this thing, though—that 
every where throughout the length and breadth 
of the room you saw the evidences of a woman's 
neatness and taste. There was no dust upon 
the loose piles of drawings, no cobwebs cling- 
ing to the few busts and statuettes that orna- 
mented the room; and though books and pa- 
pers and sketches seemed to lie around in pic- 


turesque carelessness, there was, nevertheless, | 


a method in their very disarrangement. 

It was very evident that no clumsy “janitor,” 
or “ porter,” had the care of that room; but a 
woman’s hand—and not an Irish Biddy’s either 
—gave to it its aspect of bright, cheerful neat- 
ness and comfort. For an undeniable proof, 
not very far from the easel sat a pretty little 





housekeeper that ever flourished a duster or 
jingled a bunch of keys. Such bright, cheerful 
brown eyes she hgd, such neatly-arranged, shin- 
ing brown hair, such a clear, healthful complex- 
ion and rosy smiling lips!) That bright face 
and trim little figure made a picture in them- 
selves not out of place in the artist’s studio; 
and so he seemed to think himself as he turned 
round from his easel and watched her silently 
for a moment. 

Her hands were busy with some sort of white 
work, not whiter, though, than the swift little 
fingers flying over it, and her head bent slight- 
ly, caught the sunshine on her smooth hair. 
She was a pretty little picture, pleasant to look 
at, and yet not what the artist wanted, after 
all. 

“ Maggie,” he exclaimed, suddenly, as he ar- 
rived at this conclusion, “ I want a model !” 

“Do you ?” Maggie looked up saucily ; “ well, 
if you want a model of a good housekeeper, a 
neat seamstress, and the best sister in the world, 
you haven't far to look, brother Willie! I’m 
at your service.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Vanity!” the young man 
answered. “I’ve looked for such a model till 
I despair of finding it, and now I’m looking for 
just her opposite—a Cinderella.” 

“That stupid Cinderella! you haven't got at 
that again?” Maggie exclaimed. “Talk about 
a woman’s fickleness—I wonder how many 
times you've said first you wou/d, and then you 
wouldn't finish that picture! Oh, you immacu- 
late lords of creation !” 

“Don’t be saucy, Maggie; it’s constant asso- 
ciation with you, I suppose, that makes me ‘un- 
stable in all my ways.’ But now I’m quite de- 
termined to finish this Cinderella—that is, if I 
can find a model for my heroine. That’s the 
only reason why I haven't finished it long ago 
—I can’t find or invent a face that pleases me 
for her.” 

“Why, won't I do?” Maggie asked demurely. 

“You—nonsense! You're altogether too 


| happy and contented-looking, and entirely too 


well dressed.” 

‘“‘But I have a dress equal to any thing Cin- 
derella ever wore, and I could put you on the 
most miserable face in the world!” Maggie 
said, laughing. 

“T think I see you!” her brother answered. 
“No, Miss Maggie, Ill paint you for a little 
Mabel in the woods— 

* Look only, said another, 
At her little gown of blue, 

At the kerchief pinned about her head, 
And her tify little shoe !° 


| But I must look farther for my Cinderella. She 
|must have a cloud of golden curls—no such 
| smooth, brown braids as yours—and tender vio- 


sewing-chair, and a footstool covered with fan- | let eyes, sorrowful and wistful, yet with a child. 


ciful embroidery beside it; moreover, a small 
foot, dressed in the neatest of slippers, was at 
that very time crushing down the worsted roses 


chair sat just the tidiest, bonniest little lady- 


| ish eagerness in them. Figure, half a woman 
| half a child; face, a dream of tender, saddened, 
| sorrowful loveliness.” 

and heart’s-ease of the little ottoman ; and in the 


“Hear the President of the National Acad- 


emy!” Maggie cried gayly. ‘Was ever such a 
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“nderella pictured? My most eloquent and 
poetical President, success to your search for 
her!” e 

“I’m going to look for her now,” said the 
artist. ‘Good-by, Miss Maggie, and have my 
pallet all ready for me when I come back with 
her.” 

Mr. Wilson Barstow, “ Prospective President 
of the National Academy,” as Maggie saucily 
styled him, donned his hat and warm over-coat 
as he spoke, and feeling comfortably protected 
against the sharp north wind that was careering 
about the streets—peeping under thin shawls, 
and searching shabby, out-at-elbow great-coats, 
for a good place to bite—started out for a walk. 
He had no particular object in view, unless 
exercise, maybe; but he felt too idle to paint 
that morning, and had, besides, a sort of ro- 
mantic idea of hunting up a Cinderella for his 
favorite picture. It was one begun a long time 
ago—a simple thing, Cinderella, and her god- 
mother fitting her up for the ball. But the 
artist had made it a sort of pet for his leisure 
hours, painting on it at intervals only, and lay- 
ing it aside as often as duty or fancy led to 
something else. It was finished now, all but 
the figure of the heroine, and this had been 
painted in and painted out a number of times, 
for he never could satisfy himself with his la- 
bor. He could not give expression to his idea, 
and nowhere could he see such a face as he 
wanted. 

Maggie made great fun of the Cinderella, 
and “ his high-flown ideas,” as she called them, 
about it. She called him foolish to care so 
much for “such a baby-picture,” and in her 
heart thought it a shame that he should waste 
his genius—which Maggie, proud little woman ! 
considered unrivaled—upon any thing so silly 
as a fairy tale. But Wilson Barstow, true and 
earnest artist though he was, was not at all 
ashamed of using his pencil in illustration of 
the sweet old story; and he knew that could he 
finish his own picture according to his original 
conception, it would be, if one of the simplest, 
nevertheless one of the most graceful and charm- 
ing that he had ever created. 

He drew his coat closely up about his ears 
as he trod briskly over the snowy pavement ; 
for that keen north wind was most impertinent- 
ly curious, and if fingers or ears chanced to be 
uncovered, or a bit of neck or throat unprotect- 
ed by the wrappings, he was sure to be prying 
around them with his frosty stinging breath. 
Our artist had no mind to make further ac- 
quaintance with the inquisitive blusterer, so he 
strode along with hands buried in the deep 
pockets of his coat, and its spacious collar muf- 
fling throat and ears, pitying heartily, as he en- 
joyed the comfort of his own warm garments, 
every one else less fortunate than himself. And 
of these he saw enough ; one need not go far in 
the streets of New York of a winter's day to 
look for unfortunates. They stand at every 
corner, cold, hungry, and miserable; and we 





pass them by crying, “God pity them!” when 








if we would but pity them more ourselves there 
would be little need for such a prayer. But 
Wilson Barstow was not one of that stamp, and 
though he had no more dollars than artists usy- 
ally have, his hands came out of his pockets 
more than once that morning in answer to some 
sorrowful plea for charity. 

He had almost forgotten his picture in other 
thoughts wakened by the sight of the want and 
suffering round him, and was wandering on in 
altogether too abstracted a manner for a busy 
city-street, pondering vaguely some grand plan 
for making all these poor wretches comfortable 
and happy. In the midst of his reveries he was 
suddenly interrupted by finding himself coming 
in collision with somebody else apparently as 
self-absorbed as himself. It was a young girl, 
and a very fair one too—the artist saw that in 
his hasty glimpse of her face as she hurried on, 
blushing at his apologies for the accident. Ie 
turned round involuntarily to look after her, for 
that one glance made him want to see more. 
She was hurrying on at a quick pace, and sud- 
denly obeying an impulse, which he did not stop 
to define, Wilson forsook his own course, and 
followed after the girl. She was very plaiuly, 
even scantily dressed for the severity of the 
weather; her clean-looking but too thin shaw] 
seemed more suitable for an April day than for 
mid-winter, and her dress, of some cotton fabric, 
did not at all answer Wilson’s ideas of warmth 
and comfort. 

So young and girlish-looking she was too, her 
figure so slender and delicate ; and the wind, as 
it met her, rudely blew backward from her face 
a cluster of soft bright curls of the very golden 
hue that the artist wished for his picture. “ My 
Cinderella!” was the thought that flashed into 
his mind, as his quick eye caught the glitter of 
the golden curls before they were hastily drawn 
back again and prisoned under the coarse straw 
bonnet. And with a new interest he continued 
to follow her, wondering who and what she was, 
and what was the object of her cold walk; and 
wishing he could get a closer view of the face, 
that one glimpse of which had so fascinated him. 

So he followed her for many a square down 
the long busy thoroughfare ; she keeping the 
same swift pace, never turning or stopping, and 
Wilson laughing at himself for his eager pur- 
suit of a stranger. ‘I wonder what Maggie 
would say,” he thought ; “how she would laugh 
at me for following a poor shop-girl in the 
street! No matter though, the girl really has 
beautiful hair, and I am curious to see where 
she goes. I hope she will come to a terminus 
pretty soon, though, for being a lazy man, this 
sort of walking is rather too exciting!” 

Perhaps she divined Mr. Wilson Barstow’s 
wishes, for just at this point of his soliloquy 
the young girl paused before the door of a large 
clothing establishment, and went in. Wilson 
waited a minute or two outside, and then fol- 
lowed her in, apologizing to himself for his im- 
pertinence by suddenly feeling the need of a 
new vest, or cravat, or something else, he didn’t 
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exactly know what. And so while he stood | 
turning over indiscriminate articles and pre- 
tending to be very hard to please, his eyes were 
in reality covertly searching the room for the 
young girl. She had vanished into private re- 


for her reappearance, even at the risk of being | 
considered a very troublesome customer. It 
was not long, however, before she came forward 
again to the front of the store, and the artist 
had a full view of a fair young face, as delicate 
and lovely as any his own imagination had ever 
pictured tohim. A pure, wild-rose complexion, 
wavy tresses of soft golden-brown hair, large 
liquid eyes so heavily fringed that you scarce 
could guess their color, made up a face of such 
rare beauty that our artist almost forgot his 
geutlemanly politeness in his long and eager 
gaze. 

She never saw him, however—she was paying 
more heed to her employer’s words than any 
stranger's looks; and Wilson Barstow stood 
near enough to them both to hear those words, 
and mark the effect they produced: “I am 
very sorry,” the merchant was saying, “very 
sorry indeed, Miss Haven, but we are obliged 
to do it. ‘The times are so hard, and we have | 
so large a quantity of stock on hand, that we 
must part with some of our work-people. We 
must make a reduction in our expenses, or give 
up the business. But I hope you will not be 
long out of employment, and if I hear of any 
thing promising I will certainly let you know. 
Good morning, Miss.” 


The merchant’s words and manner were not | 


only respectful, but really kind and sympathiz- 
ing: Wilson Barstow felt as if he should have 
knocked him down on the spot had they been 
otherwise, for the look of mute despair that set- 
tled upon the listener’s features stirred a host 
of passionate emotions in his bosom. Very pale | 
the young face grew, and the drooping lashes 
fell still lower, as if to hide fast-gathering tears, 
while she heard the words that shut her out | 
from her only means of subsistence; and the 
merchant himself, accustomed as he was to | 
such things, hurried away from her, unable to | 
bear the sight of that girlish face in its sad de- | 
spair. } 
So she left the store without a word; and the | 
artist, hastily paying for something which he | 
did not want, followed speedily after her, now 
determined never to leave the pursuit till he | 
knew more about the young girl whose sorrow, 
as well as her beauty and delicacy, so excited | 
his interest and compassion. It was a long | 
walk, through side streets and narrow alleys, 
where the snow lay in huge dirty piles, and the 
wind swept sharply by, as if mocking the pov- 
erty and desolation in its way. But the artist 
followed on, with an earnest purpose, wherever 
the young girl went. He kept a little distance 
back, that she might not know herself followed, 
and feel alarmed ; but she never looked behind 
her, and unnoticed he was able to watch her till 
he saw her enter the house which seemed to be 





her home. It was an humble little two-story 
house, with a poverty-stricken look—and yet a 
sort of respectability too. Wilson fancied it a 


| cheap boarding-house, for there was a bit of 
| paper with “Rooms to Let” stuck upon the 
gions, but the young man determined to wait | 


door. For the moment he felt tempted to go 
in, on a plea of looking at the rooms, and so 
perhaps have another view of the girl; but a 


, better plan occurred to him suddenly, and he 


hurried off again in a homeward line, to put it 
in speedy operation. 

“ Well, brother Willie, where’s the Cinderel- 
la?” Maggie asked gayly, flourishing pallet and 
paint-brushes before her brother as he entered 
the studio. “I’ve prepared an extra quantity 
of cerulean blue for you; for if you paint her 
from life this cold day, she will infallibly have 
a blue nose as well as blue eyes!” 

“Quit your nonsense, Maggie!” was her 
brother’s complimentary answer, “and go put 
on your bonnet and cloak. I want you to take 
a walk with me.” 

“Now? this cold day, Willie? What ever 
do you want of me?” 

“To take a walk with me, I told you.” 

“But where? ‘To find a Cinderella?” 

“No, only to call on her. I’ve already found 
her for myself.” 

“What nonsense, brother Willie! you're not 


|in earnest,” Maggie exclaimed, puzzled, yet 


half convinced by her brother's gravity. But 
he answered, quite seriously, 

“I never was more so, Maggie; run and get 
ready, and I'll tell you all about it.” So Mag- 
gie knew he “ meant to be minded,” and hur- 
ried up stairs to make swift work of her dress- 
ing. She appeared again in a few minutes, all 
ready, and found herself in the street with Wil- 
son presently, without having any sort of idea 
of where she was to go or what to do. 

* You're so ridiculous, Willie!” she said, half 
pettishly. “Why couldn’t you tell me about 
it without starting me off in this harum-scarum 
fashion? I declare I’m not half dressed, and 
if I’m to call on a lady I wonder what she'll 
think of me!” 

“TI don’t think she'll criticise your dress, 
Maggie, any way,” Wilson answered, smiling, 
as he looked down at his sister's handsome 
cloak and furs and fine merino dress. “ She's 
no grand lady; only a poor shop-girl out of 
employment, and I want you to give her some 
work to do.” 

“Then we might as well go home again, if 
that’s all,” said Maggie, half crossly. “That's 
just such a foolish errand as one might expect 
from you, Willie! Where in the world am I 
to find work for a shop-girl out of employment, 
when I haven't enough to keep myself busy ?” 

“Can't she make me some shirts, or some- 
thing ?” 

“Yes, of course, if you expect to live as long 
as the Patriarchs! for you are the possessor of 
more now than you can wear out in an ordinary 
life—thanks to my industry !” 

“Then I wish you were not so ridiculously 
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“for we 
Just listen 


industrious,” Wilson said, laughing; 
must find some work for this girl. 
to me, Maggie.” 

And so he went on to tell her the whole story 
of his walk that morning, of his meeting the 
young girl, the little scene at the clothing-store, 
and his following her to her home. Maggie 
listened with interest, and though she laughed 
at Wilson’s enthusiastic description of her bean- 
ty, and called him “ disinterested champion of 
unprotected females,” her woman’s sympathy 
was excited, and she was as eager as her brother 
to carry help and comfort to the young stranger. 

“Til see what I can do, Willie,” she said, 
thoughtfully. “You've a great way of tearing | 
up your shirts for paint-rags, you know, and 
perhaps she might as well make you some for 
that special purpose.” 

“You may thank your bonnet for saving 


“Don’t scold, Willie, I know I kept you an 
abominable time,” she exclaimed, eagerly; “but 
I couldn’t help it indeed. She is perfectly 
charming, Willie; I never saw any body so 
lovely; and oh, I cried so when she told me all 
the trouble she has had!” 

Maggie’s face was all in a glow, and her 
brown eye-lashes were wet still with her tears. 
Wilson forgot his impatience in his eagerness 
to hear her story, and Maggie went on: 

“Well, she’s a lady, Willie, every bit of her! 
Any body might know that who only looked at 
her. Inever sawsuch an exquisite face; and only 
to think of her having to sew in a shop to sup- 
port herself! She never shall again, I declare, 
and I almost told her so. If nothing better 
than that can be found for Elsie Haven to do, 
| she shall stay at our house and do nothing!” 
“Ts that her name—Elsie Haven?” Wilson 





| 
| 
your ears, sauce-box!” ‘Wilson answered, gayly; | asked. 
“they would surely get pulled if they were not | “Yes; isn’t it sweet? It just suits her 
so well covered. But here we are now—this is | though. She told me all about herself. I got 


the very house. You go in, Maggie, and I'll walk | so interested from the first that I made her tell 
about outside till you finish your business.” 








“ Well, but what am I todo? I don’t at all | 
know,” Maggie asked. ‘This is a foolish er- | 
rand, after all, Willie.” 


gie. What you are to do is to ring the bell in | 
the first place, and ask for Miss Haven—I heard | 
her name, fortunately. ‘Then, Miss Haven hav- | 
ing appeared, ask her if she will please to con- | 
sider herself engaged for an indefinite time at | 
No. 20 Blank Street, to make paint-rags and | 
pillow-cases for Miss Barstow—” 

“ And Cinderellas for Mr. Barstow!” Mag- 
gie retorted. 

“Exactly; that’s the whole performance! | 
Go ahead, Maggie!” And Wilson Barstow | 
pulled the rickety old bell for his sister, then | 
ran down the steps again, and commenced his 
promenade up and down the narrow pavement. 
He saw the door opened, and his sister admit- | 
ted; but he took many a turn backward and | 
forward before the little boarding-house, and | 
grew as impatient as so good-natured a person | 
could, before that door was opened again to let | 
her out. 


“What in the world can she be thinking of, 


to keep me here in the cold such an outrageous 
time ?” he exclaimed testily, as for the seventh 
time he passed the door without seeing Maggie. | 


“Don’t make it so by talking nonsense, Mag- | she have to say for herself?” 


| eat at last he grew blind! 


me every thing, and so the time slipped by be- 
| fore I knew it.’ 

“Tt didn’t get along so fast for me!” said 
Wilson; “but go on and tell me. What did 


“Well, it isn’t such a very long story after all, 
but pitiful enough. She was an orphan, and her 
brother took care of her just as you take care 
of me, Willie, and supported them both by 
writing for the magazines. He published a 
volume of poems too, but they did not sell; 


j and then he had to work so hard, and sit up 


so late at night, to pay for the printing of them, 
Then they had a 
| terrible time; he was ill for so long, and not 
able to do any thing at all, and all their money 
melted away, and they got in debt for board 


| and medicine and every thing—and in the midst 


of it all her brother died. Since then she has 
been quite alone in the world she says; for she 
has neither friends nor relatives to care for her; 
and it almost broke my heart to hear her tell 
all the bitter struggles she has had for one long 
year to earn an honest livelihood. With no 
money and no protectors—her very beauty and 


,| refinement making her more liable to insult 
|and hardship —just imagine, Willie, all she 
| must have suffered !” 


He cou/d imagine it, better perhaps than Mag- 








“Upon my word, she must have found Miss | gie even; and she knew by his quick grasp of 
Haven an interesting companion; but I don’t | her hand, and sudden close drawing of her to 
know that she need forget my existence en- | his side, as if to shield her from the bare idea of 
tirely.” such a fate, how keen were the interest and sym- 
He had half a mind to ring the bell and in-| pathy excited in his mind. But he only said, 
quire for her, when the door opened at last, and | “ Poor child!” and Maggie went on: 
little Maggie appeared. Miss Haven came out “T’ve engaged her to come to us to-morrow 
with her, and Wilson at a little distance saw the | | fornnsast as you said, Willie—an indefinite time. 
two girls shaking hands as warmly as if they had | I told her to give up her room at her boarding- 
known each other always. “ Be sure to come | house, and not trouble herself to look out for 
to-morrow,” he heard Maggie say; and “T will, | another just yet. Some people would say it 
indeed,” was answered in a sweet, womanly | was an imprudent thing to do, to take a stran- 
voice. Then the door was shut, and his sister | ger into the family so; I would have said so 


myself yesterday; but I can not look into that 


ran down to meet him. 
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girl's face and doubt her, to save my life. So 
I know I am right.” 

“Of course you are!” was her brother’s hearty 
comment, “as you always are when you follow 


the lead of your own little heart. Poor child! | 


she will not be desolate any longer if she wins 
you for a sister, Maggie. 

“For a sister! Pretty good, Willie!” Mag- 
gie cried, saucily. ‘But I didn’t promise so 
far as that. That's a relationship that can only 
be established by your agency !” 

“Pshaw! don’t be a goose, child,” Wilson 
answered hastily ; but the color mounted up to 
his brown cheek nevertheless, for he was boy 
enough for blushes still. “Did you say any 
thing about the Cinderella ?” 

“Cinderella! Nonsense! Of course I didn’t. 
Do you suppose I had nothing else to talk about 
but you and your baby pictures ?” 

They had reached the door of their own 


house, and Maggie ran in hastily and sprang | 


up stairs to escape from her brother as she 
flung out this saucy speech. He shook his 
hand at her with a promise to “pay her for 
that ;” but Maggie laughed as she thought of 
the fib she had told him. For she Aad told the 
young stranger the whole history of the Cinder- 
ella, and how through the thought of it her 


brother had first been led to noticé herself in | 


the street—enlarging, in a sisterly way, as she 
told her story, upon that brother’s manifold per- 
fections. She had smiled inly as she watched 
the wild rose on Elsie’s cheek flush into a proper 
carnation when she told her how the artist had 
followed her so eagerly, and how vivid an im- 
pression her delicate beauty had made upon 
him. And in her own heart she thought as 
she gazed upon the fair young face—so sweet 
an index of the pure soul within—that she 
would be glad if that impression were deepened 
into an emotion which should last forever. So 
fully had Maggie’s impulsive little heart been 
won! Certainly they were not worldly-wise 
people, this hero and heroine of mine; and 
doubtless more than one of my readers have 
set them down as of the “Simpleton” family. 
However, for my part I am glad this same fam- 
ily is not altogether extinct yet! 

A stream of sunshine, brighter than old Win- 
ter shows every day, poured in at the broad 
window of Wilson’s studio next morning, light- 
ing up with a special glow the picture on the 
easel. The shrewd, Puckish face of the little 
godmother with her pretty fantastic dress; the 
huge pumpkin-coach, with its steeds and out- 
riders of rats and mice; the interior of the rude 
kitchen—a picture by itself in its graphic de- 
tail of domestic life—all stood out vividly in 
the strong light. There was but one thing 
wanting to its perfection; and the Cinderella 
that should have been in the picture seemed 
unaccountably to have stepped out of it, and to 
be standing before it now. Maggie herself 
could not but confess, as she looked at Elsie 
standing in the sunfight, her golden hair drop- 
ping in soft clusters over her cheeks, and her 


face lighted now with a look of eagerness and 
interest as she gazed at the charming picture, 
| that she was the very ideal that her brother 
| wanted. 
And Elsie herself was persuaded to think so, 
| through Magyie’s strong representations; for 
| the young girl’s shyness needed a deal of such 
| urging before she gave consent to sit as a model 
| before the artist. It was hard to get her to 
| look up when she should, and assume the prop- 
|er expression of eagerness, half-childish, half- 
| womanly, which Cinderella may be supposed to 
have worn, watching the preparations for that 
| dearly anticipated ball. ‘The long sunny frin- 
| ges would droop over those shy eyes of hers, 
and the bashful color burn in her cheeks, when- 
| ever she encountered Wilson’s gaze; and as, of 
| course, he was obliged to look at her often 
| enough—else how could he paint her?—you 
may imagine that the picture made slow pro- 
gress to completion. Maggie laughed to her- 
self as, day after day, she saw how few touches 
had been added to the Cinderella, while never- 
| theless the sittings were by no means short- 
ened; she laughed to herself when—being call- 
| ed out of the studio sometimes for household 
duties—she would come back and find Wilson's 
| pallet laid aside entirely, and he turned round 
from his painting, neglecting it altogether, while 
he talked animatedly with Miss Elsie. True, 
her work was not put by; her fingers flew up 
and down the seams as rapidly as ever, and she 
did not make much answer to any thing the 
artist said. But Maggie noted the signs of the 
times in the glow of pleasure that would so 
often steal over her fair face, and the light that 
flashed and softened so gloriously in her eyes 
| sometimes—a light born of emotions which the 
girl herself had not yet begun to recognize. 
Maggie laughed, but she kept all her merri- 
ment to herself. She would not interfere to mar 
what her woman’s eyes told her well enough 
needed no help from her. She did not even 
say one saucy thing to Wilson, and for this self- 
control we must give her infinite credit. The 
mischievous words burned upon her tongue 
many a time, but she let them cool off, and he, 
far-seeing man! thought only how very guard- 
ed and circumspect he had been, that even Mag- 
gie’s quick eyes could not see the influence that 
was daily gaining stronger upon his heart. 
There was self-abnegation too, as well as self- 
control in the little sister’s heart. She had been 
first in all things hitherto with this dearly be- 
loved brother of her’s; no love before, not even 
a young man’s proud ambition had come be- 
tween her and the tenderness which he had al- 
ways lavished upon her. It required no small 
magnanimity to see another, and that other a 
stranger till so recently, set before her; to feel 
herself gradually declining from the throne 
which she had occupied so long, and an inter- 
loper crowned queen of hearts in her place. 
Maggie was a brave, unselfish little woman, 
though, and she choked down resolutely the 
few bitter feelings that sprung up at first—giv- 
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ing up her whole heart to a desire for the ac- 
complishment of that on which she now saw her 
brother’s happiness was depending. 

She had grown to love Elsie very dearly too: 
“The child”—as she always called her, though 
Elsie’s sunny curls overtopped Maggie’s brown 
head by several inches—had won her own place 
in the sister’s heart as well as the brother's. 
Who could help loving her, so childlike in her 
simplicity and purity, yet so earnest and wo- 
manly through the hard discipline which had 
so early been her experience of life. Maggie 
listened to her almost reverentially sometimes, 
when in her gentle way she gave expression to 
the faith that had sustained her when the drear- 


iest night was closing round her; and Wilson, | 
who listened by stealth to these twilight con- | 
versations of the girls—for Elsie herself rarely | 
spoke in his presence—used to watch the gold- | 
en head as the light faded away from it, and | 
the beautiful face that was such a fitting soul- | 


mirror for her, and think he should paint her 
for a St. Cecilia or a Madonna rather than the 
too earthly Cinderella, the summit of whose 


happiness was a ball-dress and a night of gay- | 


ety! 

However, the Cinderella came to a terminus 
by-and-by: the last touch had been bestowed, 
the last gleam upon the soft, bright hair, the 
last sweet rose-tinge to the young face. The 
picture stood completed, and very charming in 
its unique simplicity. 

“It is very lovely,” said Maggie, “and the 
likeness is perfect.” They were all three stand- 
ing before it one afternoon, and the sunset rays 
were lingering round it, shedding a special halo 
upon the Cinderella’s golden hair and beautiful 
face. ‘The Kkeness was perfect indeed, even 
to the half-wistful, half-eager expression on the 
faces of both. But the eagerness faded present- 
ly away from Elsie’s eyes, and only the wistful, 
sorrowful look remained, quivering upon her 
lips and drooping her long eyelashes. She 
turned away from the picture silently, and sat 
down busily to her work. Wilson was strange- 
ly silent too, for him, and Maggie watched him 
holding a book in his hand which he did not 
read, with a half-wondering, half-fearful ex- 
pectation in her heart. She got up quietly by- 
and-by, and stole out of the room, for the still- 
ness was growing oppressive to her, and some 
presentiment told her that they two were suffi- 


cient for themselves now, and heart to heart | 


would speak soon, needing no mediation from 
her. 

The studio was breathlessly still for minutes 
after she had left. Elsie’s head dropped very 
low, and her needle flew with a blind speed 
through her work; she thought those heart- 
beats throbbing so wildly, thronging so tumult- 
uously that they almost exhausted her breath, 
must be resounding through the room as audi- 
bly as they echoed in her own ears. She did 
not know that another heart near her was beat- 
ing as strongly, fluttering as timidly as her own. 
For Wilson Barstow was young still, unsophis- 


| ticated in worldly wisdom, and this first strong 
love of his life, stirred and bewildered him as 
if he had been a timid maiden. 

He laid his book down presently, and went 
over to the couch where the young girl sat, 
She did not shrink from him as he took a seat 
by her, though it was the first time he had ever 
done so; but her face grew white, and her 
hand trembled so that she could not guide the 
needle. It was all in vain that she called her- 
self weak and foolish, and struggled to regain 
calmness and self-possession; the fluttering 
pulses would not be still, and she could only sit 
powerless and trembling, awaiting her destiny. 

“ Elsie’—he never had called her so before, 
and now the low-spoken word thrilled to her 
heart, and sent the blood in a vivid rush to her 
cheeks again—“ Don’t you know what I want to 
say to you?” 

How could she answer the eager, passionate 
question? She could not speak, she could not 
look up, for heavier and heavier drooped the 
lids over those sweet eyes, and great tears filled 
them, and sobs swelled up to her throat—the 
only utterance she could find for this blissful 
dream of love, and joy, and happiness which 
| seemed too sudden, too strange, too wonderful 
| for any reality. 
| “Don’t you know that I love you, Elsie?” 
| and his hand prisoned in a close grasp the lit- 
| tle one lying powerless before him. Then 
} 
| 





growing bolder, for it was not withdrawn: 
“ Does not your own heart answer to the love 
| I offer you fully, freely? tell me, Elsie!” he 
| pleaded. And there is little need to tell how 
| the pleading was answered so to his own satis- 
faction, that not words and looks merely, but 
| tenderest caresses set soon the seal to this com- 
| pact of hearts. 
| I won't pretend to say where Maggie was 
| during this little episode! I only know she 
| came in by-and-by with a most sedate step and 
| demure look, and held up her hands with a 
| well-feigned start of astonishment and “ virtu- 
| ous indignation” as she beheld the “ position of 
| affairs.” What that position was I leave the 
| curions to guess, and the initiated to imagine. 
| Elsie started up, blushing like a thousand roses, 
but Wilson drew her back firmly to her place 
| by his side, and met Maggie’s saucy looks with 
a very determined glance, in which all the in- 
dependence and manhood of Wilson Barstow, 
Esq., was made fully significant. 

“So! it was the model of a wife you wanted, 
Willie? I congratulate you upon the success 
of your Cinderella!” 

“Thank you, Maggie, your approbation is all 
| we want to make it entirely satisfactory.” 

“Oh, Maggie!” it was Elsie, all tearful and 
crimson, who spoke now; but Maggie cut short 
the humble, deprecating words with a shower 
of kisses, as she threw her arms round the young 
girl. 

“ My dear child, 7’m perfectly willing! You 
needn’t be afraid of me! “If you are so silly as 





to love that man, and fancy you can manage 
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hieh why I haven't the least objection in life. | The two ’Gees, just as antes woutd say “The 
Only I give you warning, you will have your | two Dutchmen, or The two Indians. In fact, be- 
small hands full to keep him in subjection!” —_| ing myself so familiar with "Gees, it seemed as 
“[’m not afraid!” Elsie cried, laughing if all the rest of the world must be. But not 
through her tears, “but oh, Maggie!” and then|so. My auditors have opened their eyes as 
the fuolish little head went down again with a| much as to say, “What under the sun is a 
sob upon Magyie’s shoulder. |’Gee?” To enlighten them I have repeatedly 
“Well, what is it? What in the world are | had to interrupt myself, and not without detri- 
you crying for?” | ment to my stories. ‘To remedy which incon- 
“ Because I’m so happy, I suppose,” Elsie | | venience, a friend hinted the ‘advisability of 
half sobbed ; “it is terribly like a dream though, | writing out some account of the ’Gees, and hav- 
Maggie, and I don’t at all deserve such happi- | ing it published. Such as they are, the follow- 
ness!” | ing memoranda spring from that happy sug- 
“Of course not; you're not half good enough | gestion: 
for him, you foolish child. He seems to be| The word ’Gee (g hard) is an abbreviation, 
satisfied though, so J wouldn’t distress myself!” | by seamen, of Portuguee, the corrupt form of 
“ But to marry me, Maggie—poor, and friend-| Portuguese. As the name is a curtailment, so 
less, and homeless.” | the race isa residaum. Some three centuries 
«Nonsense! I never thought you could be | ago certain Portuguese convicts were sent as a 
so ungrateful, Elsie, to call yourself ‘ poor’ when | colony to Fogo, one of the Cape de Verds, off 
you have is love, ‘friendless’ while J am near | the northwest coast of Africa, an island pre- 
you, ‘homeless’ in this house !” | viously stocked with an aboriginal race of ne- 
“ Good, Maggie !” Wilson cried, gayly. “You | groes, ranking pretty high in incivility, but 
shall have a kiss for that, little woman.” And| rather low in stature and morals. In course 
his arms circled the two girls as they stood to-| of time, from the amalgamated generation all 
gether, in a glad loving caress, which Maggie the likelier sort were drafted off as food for 
returned heartily, and Elsie submitted to with | powder, and the ancestors of the since called 
shy, blushing grace. | "Gees were left as the caput mortuum, or melan- 
Well! they were a very happy trio in the | choly remainder. 
studio that evening; but my paper is quite too| Of all men seamen have strong prejudices, 
precious to be wasted with accounts of all the | particularly in the matter of race. They are 


“fond and foolish” things that were said among | bigots here. But when a creature of inferior 


them, and there’s little need to prolong the | race lives among them, an inferior tar, there 
limits of this story. 


Every body knows how] seems no bound to their disdain. 


Now, as 
the “Cinderella, by Wilson Barstow, N.A.” 


| ere long will be hinted, the "Gee, though of an 
was one of the charms of that year’s exhibi- aquatic nature, does not, as regards higher qual- 
tion. Every body lavished epithets of “dainty,” | ifications, make the best of sailors. In short, 
* graceful, * “piquant, ” “unique,” upon it, and | | by seamen the abbreviation ’Gee was hit upon 
every one lingered in delight over the spirituelle | | in pure contumely; the degree of which may be 
loveliness of the fair maiden. But every body | partially inferred from this, that with them the 
didn’t know, as I happened to, the private his- | primitive word Portuguee itself is a reproach; 
tory of that same Cinderella, nor that the veri-| so that ’Gee, being a subtle distillation from 
table original of it was to be seen in that grace- | that word, stands, in point of relative intensity 
ful girlish figure who promenaded the rooms | to it, as attar of roses does to rose-water. At 
leaning upon Mr. Wilson Barstow’s arm, but | times, when some crusty old sea-dog has his 
who so persistently kept her vail down, to the | spleen more than usually excited against some 
chagrin of sundry curious ladies who felt more | luckless blunderer of Fogo his shipmate, it is 
interest than they acknowledged in Mr. Wilson | marvelous the prolongation of taunt into which 
Barstow’s female companions. he will spin out the ane little exclamatory 
But Wilson used to say that the Cinderella | monosyllable Ge-e-e-e-e! 
was his happiest inspiration—not the less so | The Isle of Fogo, that is, “‘ Fire Isle,” was 80 
because his cash receipts for it paid all the ex-| called from its volcano, which, after throwing 
peuses of a most charming little bridal tour that | up an infinite deal of stones and ashes, finally 
summer! A bridal tour by-the-way, in which | threw up business altogether, from its broad- 
Maggie, invincible littke woman! found her| cast bounteousness having become bankrupt. 
double, and discovered, greatly to her own as-| But thanks to the volcano’s prodigality in its 
tonishment, that there was another man in the | time, the soil of Fogo is such as may be found 
world besides “ Brother Willie.” of a dusty day on a road newly Macadamized. 
Cut off from farms and gardens, the staple food 
of the inhabitants is fish, at catching which they 
are expert. But none the less do they relish 
ship-biscuit, which, indeed, by most islanders, 





THE ’GEES. 
N relating to my friends various passages of 
my sea-goings, I have at times had occa- 


sion to allude to that singular people the ’Gees, 
sometimes as casual acquaintances, sometimes 
as shipmates. Such allusions have been quite 
natural and easy. For instance, I have said 





barbarous or semi-barbarous, is held a sort of 
lozenge. 

In his best estate the ’Gee is rather small (he 
admits it), but, with some exceptions, hardy ; 
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capable of enduring extreme hard work, hard | taining that ’Gee sailors are preferable, indeed 


fare, or hard usage, as the case may be. In 
natural adaptability in the "Gee to hard tiizes 
generally. A theory not uncorroborated by his 
experiences; and furthermore, that kindly care 
of Nature in fitting him for them, something as 
for his hard rubs with a hardened world Fox 
the Quaker fitted himself, namely, in a tough 
leather suit from top to toe. In other words, 
the ’Gee is by no means of that exquisitely del- 
icate sensibility expressed by the figurative ad- 
jective thin-skinned. His physicals and spirit- 
uals are in singular contrast. The ’Gee has a 
great appetite, but little imagination; a large 
eyeball, but small insight. Biscuit he crunch- 
es, but sentiment he eschews. 

His complexion is hybrid ; his hair ditto; his 
mouth disproportionally large, as compared with 
his stomach ; his neck short; but his head round, 
compact, and betokening a solid understanding. 

Like the negro, the "Gee has a peculiar savor, 
but a different one—a sort of wild, marine, 
gamy savor, as in the sea-bird called haglet. 
Like venison, his flesh is firm but lean. 

His teeth are what are called butter-teeth, 
strong, durable, square, and yellow. Among 
captains at a loss for better discourse during 
dull, rainy weather in the horse-latitudes, much 
debate has been had whether his teeth are in- 
tended for carnivorous or herbivorous purposes, 
or both conjoined. But as on his isle the ’Gee 
eats neither flesh nor grass, this inquiry would 
seem superfluous. 

The native dress of the ’Gee is, like his name, 
compendious. His head being by nature well 
thatched, he wears no hat. Wont to wade much 
in the surf, he wears no shoes. He has a serv- 
iceably hard heel, a kick from which is by the 
judicious held almost as dangerous as one from 
a wild zebra, 

Though for a long time back no stranger to 
the seafaring people of Portugal, the "Gee, un- 


til a comparatively recent period, remained al- | 


most undreamed of by seafaring Americans. It 
is now some forty years since he first became 
known to certain masters of our Nantucket 
ships, who commenced the practice of touching 
at Fogo, on the outward passage, there to fill 


the short supply of men at home. By degrees 
the custom became pretty general, till now the 
’Gee is found aboard of almost one whaler out 
of three. One reason why they are in request 
is this: An unsophisticated "Gee coming on 
board a foreign ship never asks for wages. He 
comes for biscuit. He does not know what 
other wages mean, unless cuffs and buffets be 
wages, of which sort he receives a liberal allow- 


ance, paid with great punctuality, besides per- | 


quisites of punches thrown in now and then. 
But for all this, some persons there are, and not 
unduly biassed by partiality to him either, who 
still insist that the "Gee never gets his due. 

His docile services being thus cheaply to be 
had, some captains will go the length of main- 


| for me! 
up vacancies among their crews arising from | 


| every way, physically and intellectually, supe- 
fact, upon a scientific view, there would seem a | 


rior to American sailors—such captains com- 
plaining, and justly, that American sailors, if 
not decently treated, are apt to give serious 
trouble. 

But even by their most ardent admirers it is 
not deemed prudent to sail a ship with none bus 
‘Gees, at least if they chance to be all green 
hands, a green ’Gee being of all green things 
the greenest. Besides, owing to the clumsiness 
of their feet ere improved by practice in the 
rigging, green "Gees are wont, in no inconsider- 
able numbers, to fall overboard the first dark, 
squally night; insomuch that when unreason- 
able owners insist with a captain against his 
will upon a green "Gee crew fore and aft, he 
will ship twice as many "Gees as he would have 
shipped of Americans, so as to provide for ali 
contingencies. 

The ’Gees are always ready to be shipped. 
Any day one may go to their isle, and on the 
| showing of a coin of biscuit over the rail, may 

load down to the water’s edge with them. 

But though any number of ’Gees are ever 
ready to be shipped, stil] it is by no means well 
to take them as they come. There is a choice 

| even in ’Gees. 

Of course the ’Gee has his private nature as 
well as his public coat. To know ’Gees—to be 
a sound judge of Gees—one must study them, 
just as to know and be a judge of horses one 
must study horses. Simple as for the most part 
are both horse and "Gee, in neither case can 
knowledge of the creature come by intuition. 
How unwise, then, in those ignorant young cap- 
tains who, on their first voyage, will go and 
ship their "Gees at Fogo without any prepara- 
tory information, or even so much as taking 
convenient advice from a ’Gee jockey. By a 

| "Gee jockey is meant a man well versed in ’Gees. 
Many a young captain has been thrown and 
badly hurt by a ’Gee of his own choosing. For 
notwithstanding the general docility of the ’Gee 
when green, it may be otherwise with him when 
ripe. Discreet captains won’t have such a ’Gee. 
“ Away with that ripe ’Gee!” they cry; “that 
smart Gee; that knowing Gee! Green ’Gees 
a 

For the benefit of inexperienced captains 
about to visit Fogo, the following may be given 
as the best way to test a "Gee: Get square be- 
fore him, at, say three paces, so that the eye, 
like a shot, may rake the ’Gee fore and aft, at 
one glance taking in his whole make and build— 
how he looks about the head, whether he carry 
it well; his ears, are they over-lengthy? How 
fares it in the withers? His legs, does the 
‘Gee stand strongly on them? His knees, any 
Belshazzar symptoms there? How stands it in 


| the region of the brisket? ete., etc. 


Thus far for bone and bottom. For the rest, 
draw close to, and put the centre of the pupil 
of your eye—put it, as it were, right into the 
Gee's eye; even as an eye-stone, gently, but 
firmly slip it in there, and then note what speck 
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or beam of viciousness, if any, will be floated | ’Gees stand round in sulks ? 
cries the mate. 


out. 


“ Here, my men!” 
How they jump. But ten to 


All this and much more must be done; and | one when the work is done, it is Plain "Gee 


yet after all, the best judge may be deceived. 
But on no account should the shipper negotiate | 
for his "Gee with any middle-man, himself a 


’Gee. Because such an one must be a knowing | 


’Gee, who will be sure to advise the green "Gee 
what things to hide and what to display, to hit 
the skipper’s fancy ; which, of course, the know- | 
ing "Gee supposes to lean toward as much phys- | 
ical and moral excellence as possible. 


in Fogo. There he stood straight and stout, in 
a flowing pair of man-of-war’s-man’s trowsers, 
uncommonly well filled out. True, he did not 
step around much at the time. But that was dif- 
fidence. 
first taking in of sail the ’Gee hung fire. Come 
to look, both trowser-legs were full of elephanti- 
asis. It was a long sperm-whaling voyage. Use- 
less as so much lumber, at every port prohibit- 
ed from being dumped ashore, that elephantine 
‘Gee, ever crunching biscuit, for three weary 
years was trundled round the globe. 

Grown wise by several similar experiences, 
old Captain Hosea Kean, of Nantucket, in ship- 
ping a Gee, at present manages matters thus: 
He lands at Fogo in the night; by secret means 
gains information where the likeliest "Gee want- 


ing to ship lodges; whereupon with a strong 
party he surprises all the friends and acquaint- 
ances of that ’Gee; putting them under guard 
with pistols at their heads; then creeps cau- 
tiously toward the ’Gee, now lying wholly at 
unawares in his hut, quite relaxed from all pos- 
sibility of displaying aught deceptive in his ap- 


pearance. Thus silently, thus suddenly, thus 
unannounced, Captain Kean bursts upon his 
‘Gee, so to speak, in the very bosom of his fam- 
ily. By this means, more than once, unex- 
pected revelations have been made. A ’Gee, 
noised abroad for a Hercules in strength and 
an Apollo Belvidere for beauty, of a sudden is 
discovered all in a wretched heap; forlornly 
adroop as upon crutches, his legs looking as if 
broken at the cart-wheel. Solitude is the house 
of candor, according to Captain Kean. In the 
stall, not the street, he says, resides the real nag. 
The innate disdain of regularly bred seamen 
toward ’Gees receives an added edge from this. 
The ’Gees undersell them, working for biscuit 
where the sailors demand dollars. Hence, any 
thing said by sailors to the prejudice of ’Gees 
should be received with caution. Especially 
that jeer of theirs, that monkey-jacket was 
originally so called from the circumstance that 
that rude sort of shaggy garment was first 
known in Fogo. They often call a monkey- 
jacket a ’Gee-jacket. However this may be, 
there is no call to which the ’Gee will with 
more alacrity respond than the word “ Man !” 
Is there any hard work to be done, and the 
Vor. XII.—No. 70.—K « 


The | 
rashness of trusting to one of these middle-men | 
was forcibly shown in the case of the "Gee who | 
by his countrymen was recommended to a New | 
Bedford captain as one of the most agile "Gees | 


Good. They shipped him. But at the | 


” 


| again. “Here, "Gee! you ’Ge-e-e-e!” In fact, 
it is not unsurmised, that only when extraor- 
| dinary stimulus is needed, only when an extra 
strain is to be got out of them, are these hapless 
*Gees ennobled with the human name. 
| As yet, the intellect of the "Gee has been 
little cultivated. No well-attested educational 
experiment has been tried upon him. It is 
said, however, that in the last century a young 
’Gee was by a visionary Portuguese naval offi- 
cer sent to Salamanca University. Also, among 
the Quakers of Nantucket, there has been talk 
of sending five comely "Gees, aged sixteen, to 
Dartmouth College ; that venerable institution, 
| as is well known, having been originally found- 
ed partly with the object of finishing off wild 
Indians in the classics and higher mathematics. 
Two qualities of the "Gee which, with his do- 
cility, may be justly regarded as furnishing a 
hopeful basis for his intellectual training, is 
his excellent memory, and still more excellent 
credulity. 

The above account may, perhaps, among the 
ethnologists, raise some curiosity to see a ‘Gee. 
But to see a’Gee there is no need to go all the 
way to Fogo, no more than to see a Chinaman 
to go all the way to China. "Gees are occasion- 
ally to be encountered in our sea-ports, but more 
particularly in Nantucket and New Bedford. 
But these "Gees are not the "Gees of Fogo. 
That is, they are no longer green "Gees. They 
are sophisticated "Gees, and hence liable to be 
taken for naturalized citizens badly sunburnt. 
Many a Chinaman, in new coat and pantaloons, 
his long queue coiled out of sight in one of Gen- 
in’s hats, has promenaded Broadway, and been 
taken merely for an eccentric Georgia planter. 
The same with ’Gees; a stranger need have a 
sharp eye to know a ’Gee, even if he see him. 

Thus much for a general sketchy view of the 
’Gee. For further and fuller information apply 
to any sharp-witted American whaling captain, 
but more especially to the before-mentioned old 
Captain Hosea Kean, of Nantucket, whose ad- 
dress at present is “ Pacific Ocean.’ 


A PISTOL-SHOT A’ T THE DUELISTS. 
VERY one has heard of the English artist 
who, being asked to draw an illustration to 
a paper on dueling, sketched an injured hus- 
band falling before the pistol of his wife’s para- 
mour, and gasping with his last breath, ‘I am 
satisfied !” 

Such a picture contained the whole theory 
of dueling. “You have wronged me, therefore 
kill me,” is the proper translation of every chal- 
lenge. It is not, “‘ You have wronged me, there- 
fore I must kill you;” for it is abundantly es- 
tablished by the reports of law cases arising out 
of duels, that wherever the challenger takes pe- 
culiar pains to kill his adversary—such as prac- 
ticing with his weapon beforehand, taking aim 
with unusual deliberateness, obtaining some de- 
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cided advantage in position, or otherwise—he 
forfeits whatever attenuation a jury might be 
disposed to allow to the average duelist, in con- 
sideration of the supposed state of public opinion 
on the subject. Let him go to the ground with 
the evident purpose of killing his man, and he 
becomes—in the eye of the law—a mere mur- 
derer, to be nowise distinguished from the burg- 
lar who cuts his victim’s throat at dead of night. 
The public call for his punishment; duelists dis- 
ownhim. The Code of Honor is positive against 
his conduct. Again, in challenging, he must 
concede to his adversary the choice of weapons, 
time, and distance. There appears to be some 
reason for believing that the option secured to 
the challenged party is not wholly unlimited; 
for instance, that he would hardly be sustained 
by the sense of duelists if he proposed to smoke 
astride of a barrel of gunpowder side by side 
with his antagonist; but within rules of toler- 
ably extensive Jatitude, he is the master of the 
combat. He may choose a weapon with the 
use of which he is practiced, and impose it on 
his adversary who has never handled it before. 
Quite recently, in a somewhat notorious case, 
the challenged insisted on the use of rifles; the 
challenger had perhaps never fired on? in his 
life. In former times, spadassins familiar with 
the small sword gained quite a reputation by 
insulting people less dexterous with that weap- 
on; the latter retorted by a challenge, which 
conferred upon the party offering the insult 
the choice of weapons, and the superior skill of 
the practiced swordsman easily won the victory. 

During the period of the occupation of France 
by the allies of Louis XVIIL., in 1815, this sys- 
tem was pursued extensively by the French offi- 
cers. Patriotism and a deep sense of injury 
perhaps palliated its atrocity. Day after day, 
Prussian and English officers would be grossly 
insulted by Frenchmen—would send a cartel— 
fight—and be carried off regularly to Pére la 
Chaise. Some of Napoleon’s maitres darmés 
made a business of killing their man each day. 
A story is told of one of them—an old Capi- 
taine Ducroc—who had slain his scores, and 
was never known to have met his match with 
the sword. He never sent a challenge, was al- 
ways the aggressor, and pitilessly insisted on the 
right of choosing his favorite weapon. When 
he had not found an adversary in the course of 
the day, he would enter the Café Foy, at Paris, 
toward six o’clock, for dinner; and the waiters 
could tell by his face and the way he twirled 
his grizzly mustache that he was on the look-out 
for a quarrel. Woe to him who gave him the 
least chance! One evening, there chanced to 
drop into the same café an English officer named 
Gwynne. He belonged to the army of occupa- 


tion, but had only just returned to his regiment | 
from his home, where he had been kept a close 


prisoner by a wound received at Waterloo. Dur- 
ing his absence, his brother had had the mis- 
fortune—so he had heard—to quarrel with Capi- 
taine Ducroc, and to be killed by him in a duel. 

Gwynne entered the Café Foy a few minutes 








before six, and sat down at a small vacant table, 
A waiter started at the sight, and running to 
the Englishman, observed, with some agitation, 
that that was “the Captain’s table.” “What 
Captain, my friend?” asked the Englishman, 
“Oh! le Capitaine Ducroc !” answered the wait- 
er, pronouncing the terrible name almost with 
a feeling of awe. Gwynne’s cheek flushed at 
the name, but he merely observed that “ this 
table was like all the others, seemingly ; still,” 
he said, “if the Capitaine insisted upon it, he 
would doubtless satisfy him.” On which, he 
took up the newspaper and began to read. 

Almost at the same instant the door opened, 
aud a heavy tread of spurred boots was heard 
approaching the table. When at a few feet 
distance, “le Capitaine” stopped, and surveyed 
the usurper with an insulting smile. Gwynne 
looked calmly at him, but did not speak. The 
Capitaine sat down at a table close by, and be- 
gan to twirl his mustache. People who knew 
him understood the meaning of the gesture, and 
gathered closer to the redoubtable champion of 
France. They had not long to wait before he 
commenced operations. 

iitretching across suddenly, he seized the 
lamp on the Englishman’s table, and snatched 
it away, while with the other hand he plucked 
the newspaper out of Gwynne’s grasp. There 
was a buzz in the café at this gross insult, and 
one or two Englishmen present sprang to their 
feet, and moved toward their countryman. But 
he did not speak or move; his face did not 
even show any apparent notice of the affront. 

Le Capitaine read for a moment or two, then 
turning his chair so as to bring it close to the 
Englishman’s table, he suddenly stretched out 
his leg, and brought down the heel of his heavy 
boot on Gwynne’s foot. There was another 
buzz and murmur among the consommateurs ; 
but Gwynne contented himself with drawing his 
foot up, and folding his arms. His countrymen 
gathered round him, evidently galled at his 
seeming indifference to the insult; but he took 
no notice. At last le Capitaine, after a long 
look at his antagonist, called to the waiter for 
a glass of brandy. When it was brought, he 
raised the glass, and drank it, saying to Gwynne, 
“ A votre courage, Anglais !” 

Then slowly and leisurely the latter rose. 
He was a man of immense size and strength. 
With one stride he stood beside the French- 
man; then, grasping his mustache with one 
hand and his chin with the other, he wrenched 
his mouth open and spat down his throat. 

“Should Monsieur deem fit,” he said, in a 
calm, quiet voice, “to honor me with a call, 


| there is my card.” So saying he left the café. 


Needless to add, that his invitation was not ac- 
cepted. Ducroc never challenged; the choice 
of weapons was essential to his safety. 

Similar stories are common and well authen- 
ticated. If they prove any thing, it is that the 
English of a challenge is: “You have wronged 
me—therefore kill me.” 

It has not always been so, of course. In 
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France, in the sixteenth century—where the 
modern duel may be said to have originated— 
the privilege of fighting was confined to gentle- 
men; that is to say, to men whose dress was in- 
complete without a sword. Francis the First’s 
courtiers were all supposed to be expert swords- 
men; fencing was so large a part of their edu- 
cation that the grossest insult you could offer 
to one of them was to suppose them incapable 
of defending themselves with the usual weapon. 
All duels being fought with the sword, and all 
being trained alike, there were but few cases in 
which the duel involved any probable inequal- 
ity. A Bussy or a D’Artagnan might be for- 
midable antagonists ; but the French gentleman 
of that day, either in challenging or accepting 
a challenge, ran little risk, as a general rule, 
of finding himself at a disadvantage. Fairness 
was the soul of the combat. Of a Sunday morn- 
ing the combatants would ride to the Pré aux 
Cleres, or some other rendezvous, four, six, and 
ten on a side; they would chat pleasantly on 


the way, and fight with perfect good-humor and | 


gallantry until most of them were disabled. By 
far the greater portion of these duelists, it must 
be remembered, moreover, were fighting men 





by profession. Lawyers, doctors, merchants, | 
were not generally deemed gentlemen; they 
were not expected, or we should say privileged, 
to fight; the sword parties were confined to the 
officers of the army, which body included all, 
or nearly all, the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Paris. ‘There was certainly, therefore, in their 
duels less of absurdity and illogicality than in 
modern dueling. Even the grand objection to 
the practice —that it proves nothing— could 
hardly apply in their case, for the subject of 
their quarrels was generally the relative beauty 
of their mistresses, the meaning of a look, or 
some such question which was not susceptible 
of logical argument. 

Nor was there wanting, to the mind of people 
of that day, a sort of method in their mania. The 
old wager of battle had not long been disused in 
the courts. For centuries, the question of guilt 
or innocence had been arbitrated by the sword. 
Accuser and accused were armed alike, and | 
magistrates sat by to receive the bloody verdict. | 
Providence, it was piously supposed, could not 
suffer the wicked to triumph or the innocent to 
succumb; and no doubt, in a vast number of 
cases, a consciousness of guilt would unnerve, as 
a righteous indignation would steel the ef 
Hence the French gentleman who conceived | 





himself aggrieved would be fortified by popular 
prejudice in the notion that, however inferior 
his skill, the justice of his cause would counter- 


balance the defect. He might easily believe 
himself an instrument in the hands of God, se- 
cretly intrusted with the execution of Divine 
vengeance. In many cases, doubtless, the com- 
batants were inspired by no such lofty consid- 
erations as these: the duels of the time of Hen- 
ry III. and Louis XIII. were often mere pas- 
times, a lively sort of fencing; but still, in judg- 
ing the duelists of this period, the theory of 





| ciple 
| ciples. 


| and biographer challenged him. 


“ Appeals to God” must be remembered as an 
extenuating circumstance. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that many 
of the French duels of this period were fought 
on public, not on private grounds. They were, 
in fact, miniature battles, quite as defensible as 
the battles of Niagara, Cerro Gordo, or Inker- 
mann. Whether three Leaguers crossed swords 
with three Huguenots, or three thousand, the 
principle was obviously the same. If “infalli- 
ble artillery” is to be blessed by bishops, we can 
not consistently anathematize the rapier or the 
pistol that is drawn in the like cause. 

Evidently the public duel demands some 
respectful consideration. Manlius Torquatus 
challenging and slaying the Gaul—David fight- 
ing his duel with Goliah—the Earl of Essex 
challenging the Governor of Lisbon—are per- 
sonages not by any means to be held up to 
odium, or to be confounded with the spadassin. 
Indeed, as, after all, the final appeal among men 
is yet to brute force, it would seem that he who 
contrives to lodge such appeal with least pros- 
pect of bloodshed merits high honor. If the 
European monarchs had accepted the proposal 
of Russian Paul, and fought out their quarrels 
at St. Petersburg with the small sword, Talley- 
rand, Pitt, Metternich, and Bernstorf officiating 
as seconds, Europe would manifestly have been 
a large gainer by the arrangement. Even now, 
what an excellent bargain for humanity if Alex- 
ander and Napoleon could settle their strife 
with pistols at twelve paces! 

There is another sort of public duel, less 
clearly praiseworthy, as less plainly economical 


| of blood, yet not deserving of indiscriminate 
| blame. 


Such was Hamilton’s duel with Burr. 
“Tam not the party challenged,” said the great 
statesman in substance—“ the blow is aimed at 
the Federal party.” It was in this conviction 
that he fought against the dictates of his prin- 
Of course*he could do no good to the 
party by fighting; but whether he would not 
have done it harm by declining the duel in those 
fighting days, is not so clear. Similar was young 


| Las Casas’s challenge to Sir Hudson Lowe. The 


latter had barbarously carried out the orders of 
a barbarous government ; had helped disease to 
make short work of Napoleon. When he re- 
turned to England, the son of Napoleon’s friend 
True, there 
was a nearer occasion for the cartel in a letter 
of Sir Hudson’s; but its real basis was the quar- 
rel between the late Emperor of France and the 
British Government. Sir Hudson would not 
fight—preferred a horse-whipping from young 
Bertrand; and really it seems difficult to con- 
demn this sensible course. But who shall throw 
the stone at his challenger? 

Another case of a like nature was the chal- 
lenge sent by Lafayette to the Earl of Carlisle. 
The Earl, as every body knows, in an appeal te 
the people of the United States, repeated the 
old English sneers at the French, which the 
Marquis took in hand to avenge on behalf of 
his countrymen. Washington disapproved the 
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challenge, so did the Count D’Estaing; and the | mistake. Young Barrington placed the matter 
Englishman very sensibly refused to allow him- | in the hands of a friend—a fire-eater likewise 
self to be called personally to account for acts | —and avowed that he was wholly unconscious of 








{ch one ini 





performed in the discharge of a public and dele- having offended Mr. Daly. His friend, Mr. Cros- 


gated duty. But no one has ever thought the 
worse of Lafayette for the exhibition of his 
“sensibility and generosity.” 

In former days religious disputes were a pro- 
lific source of duels, In the eleventh century, 
two knights, clad in complete armor, fought on 
horseback to determine the proper form of pub- 
lic worship. The great founder of the Company 
of Jesus, Ignatius Loyola, fought a duel with a 
Moor whom he had vainly attempted to convert 
by argument. And in England and Scotland, 
during the Reformation, points of doctrine were 
not unfrequently arbitrated by rival ministers 
with sword and arquebuse. We must be cau- 
tious about condemning these doughty priests 
before we have dismantled our forts, and sold 
off the national armory. 


But for the private duel—growing out of some | 
fancied affront to personal honor, based on no | 
more solid ground than the mere ostentatious | 


proffer of life for life, and naturally tending to 


homicide—it appears impossible to frame any | 
decent excuse. Ireland is the country, and} 
some sixty or seventy years ago the period, at | 
which this class of duels have flourished the | 


most luxuriantly. It was then that Lord Nor- 


bury began life with “fifty pounds and a pair | 


’ 


of hair triggers ;” that no lawyer could pretend 
to eminence at the bar, or aspire to the bench, 
till he had killed or winged his man; that Judge 
Fletcher charged a jury on the trial of a duelist 
who had killed his man, “ Gentlemen, it is my 
business to lay down the law to you. Where 
two persons fight a duel, and one of them falls, 
the law says it is murder, and I tell you by law 
it is murder; but, at the same time, a fairer duel 


I never heard of in the whole course of my life.” | 


Curran was a noted duelist. His first fight 
was with an officer against whom he had been 
professionally employed, and of whom he had 
spoken freely. The officer fired, and missed ; 
Curran threw down his pistol. “It was not 


necessary for me to fire at him,” said he, con- | 


temptuously, “he died soon after, of the report 
of his own pistol.” 

Another antagonist of his was a barrister 
named Egan, a man of immense size and bulk. 
Curran was small and thin. When the parties 
were placed on the ground, Egan complained 
of the advantage the disparity in their sizes 
gave to Curran. “I might as well fire at a ra- 
zor’s edge as at him,” said Egan, “and he may 
hit me as easily as a turf-stack.” Curran was 
ready with a retort: “I tell you what, Mr. Egan, 
I want to take no advantage of you; let my 
size be chalked out upon your body, and I will 
agree that all shots outside of the mark shall 
go for nothing.” 

Sir Jonah Barrington, the historian of these 
Irish duels, figured in one or two of the most 
ludicrous. His first meeting was with a known 
fire-eater named Daly, who challenged him by 


| by, would not hear of any explanation; it was 
| his first challenge, and he must fight. So they 
| wenttothe field, When they arrived there, Daly’s 
| friend stepped forward and begged to apologize 
|for having given them so much trouble; his 
principal, he said, had mistaken the man. But 
| Crosby, appealing to the printed code of dueling, 
produced the rule which states that “ no apology 
| can be received after the parties meet, without 
| a fire,” and insisted on the duel proceeding. 
| The men were placed, greatly against Mr. 
Daly’s will, and a shot was fired. Barrington 
| wounded Daly. 

Another duel of Barrington’s was fought with 
aman named M‘Nally. Barrington’s ball struck 
the buckle of one of M‘Nally’s braces (called 

| gallows in Dublin) and knocked him over, 
though without hurting him. ‘Mac, my boy, 
cried his second, “you're the first man I ever 
knew that was saved by the gallows.” This 
| M‘Nally is pleasantly sketched by the author of 
“Curran and his Contemporaries.” “ His dis- 
| tress at one time was truly pitiable at being un- 
able to induce any body to fight him. Henry 
Grady, who wounded every body with whom he 
fought, refuged that honor to M‘Nally, and every 
| one followed the inhuman example. The poor 
man could get no one to shoot him, and was the 
picture of misery. In vain he fumed, fretted, 
| and affronted. All seemed determined on being 
| guiltless of his blood. Never was an Irish gen- 
|} tleman so unfortunate. At length Sir Jonah 
Barrington, out of Christian charity, accepted 
| his cartel, and shot him into fashion.” 
| There is no reason to suppose there is any 
| exaggeration in the picture. Dueling was a thor- 


} 


} 
| 


oughly recognized institution. When Flood shot 
Agar through the heart in a duel, for asking him 
what had become of a lost case of pistols, the 
jury found the sagacious verdict that the de- 
| ceased “had come to his death by a pistol-bul- 
| let.” In 1777 the gentlemen of Ireland appoint- 
ed delegates to a Convention which was to meet 
at Clonmel, to frame a Code of Dueling. The 
result of their labors was the “ Thirty-six com- 
mandments,” which Sir Jonah Barrington has 
| handed down to posterity. They are bloody 
| enough, as most Irishmen were good shots in 
| those days, One runs: 
| “When the lie direct is the first offense, the 
| aggressor must either beg pardon in express 
terms, exchange two shots previous to an apol- 
| ogy, or three shots followed up by an explana- 
tion, or fire on till a severe hit be received by 
| one party or the other.” 
As to blows, the commandments say that “as 
a blow is strictly prohibited under any circum- 
stances among gentlemen, no verbal apology 
can be received for any such insult. The al- 
ternatives are, therefore—the offender handing 
a cane to the injured party, to be used on his 


| 
| 
| 
| 





own back, at the same time begging pardon; 
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firing on till one or both is disabled; or ex- 
changing three shots, and then asking pardon 
without the proffer of the cane.” 

Another rule declares that ‘‘ no dumb-shoot- 
ing or firing in the air is admissible in any case. 
The challenger ought not to have challenged 
without receiving offense, and the challenged 
ought, if he gave offense, to have made apology 
before he came on the ground; therefore chil- 
dren’s play must be dishonorable on one side or 
the other, and is accordingly prohibited.” 

Some of the “commandments” are delicious- 
ly cool. 

“ Seconds to be of equal rank with the prin- 
cipals they attend, inasmuch as a second may 
choose, or chance, to become a principal, and 
equality is indispensable.” 

“Challenges are never to be delivered at 
night, unless the party to be challenged is to 
leave the place before morning, for it is desira- 
ble to avoid all hot-headed proceedings.” 

“ Any wound sufficient to agitate the nerves, 
and necessarily make the hand shake, must end 
the business for that day.” 

Lever the novelist, who has made good use 
of the Irish propensity for hair-triggers, lays 
down the rule that a man must fight his tailor 
if he calls him out; which is apparently at va- 
riance with the Clonmel commandments. His 
dictum has not been invariably acknowledged 
by Irish duelists. When Benjamin Disraeli 


challenged Morgan O’Connell, in consequence 
of that famous speech of his father’s, in which 


he declared that Disraeli must be the lineal de- 
scendant and heir-at-law of the impenitent thief 
on the cross, the Irishman declined the combat, 
and coolly sent the challenge to the newspapers. 
Nor was he the less considered on that account. 

A recent industrious chronicler of duels, Mr. 
Sabine, has divided this country into dueling 
States and non-dueling States. The distinction 
is only relative, as duels are by no means un- 
known in any Northern State. There are in- 
deed few cities in the Union where a young 
man, unmarried, and moving in society, could 
refuse a challenge from a respectable antago- 
nist without some courage. Still it is unques- 
tionable that Northerners are not so fond of the 
duel as their Southern brethren. Mr. Sabine 
accounts for the scant records of duels in New 
England by the punishment inflicted on the two 
first duelists of that section of country. 

These were Edward Doty and Edward Leis- 
ter, “serving-men” at Plymouth. They quar- 
reled within a few months after their arrival in 
America, and settled the dispute, in a gentle- 
manly way, with sword and dagger. Both were 
wounded. When the old Pilgrim Fathers heard 
of their proceedings, they took long and anxious 
counsel, and finally decided to tie the combatants 
neck and heels together, and leave them twenty- 
four hours without food or drink. The punish- 
ment threw so much ridicule on the practice of 
dueling thatit wasextremelyrarein New England 
throughout its colonial history, and is so still. 

In the Southern States, it is believed, duels 





are by no means so frequent as they used to be. 
The lamentable cases of Mason and M‘Carty, 
Graves and Cilley, and others fresh in every 
one’s memory, undoubtedly operated to check 
the practice in the neighborhood of the Federal 
capital; and even in Louisiana and Mississippi 
we hear of fewer duels than formerly. The old 
murderous style of rencontre, with rifle and re- 
volvers, or with pistols and knife in a dark 
room; the free-fight in a pit, with pleasant 
accompaniments of gouging and throttling; the 
bowie-knife duels, where the belligerents liter- 
ally chopped each other into shreds, are quite 
out of date. It is very doubtful whether they 
ever were as common as has been supposed in 
foreign countries, and even here at the North. 
If the truth were known, many of these terrible 
encounters would probably be traced to their 
real source—the fertile brain of Mr. Items, of 
some wide-awake newspaper. 

Not that our dueling records lack well au- 
thenticated cases of savage blood-thirstiness. In 
one well-known case a United States Senator 
resigned his commission for the special and sole 
purpose of fighting his cousin, and offered to 
agree to any terms, any weapons, any distance. 
The cousin proposed a barrel of powder apiece. 
To this the seconds would not agree. He then 
suggested muskets, at twelve paces. The duel 
was fought on these terms. The United States 
Senator was shot through the heart: his cousin 
lost his arm. 

There is another case, also well established, 
though perhaps it never appeared in print, 
which exhibits still greater recklessness of life. 
Two students at a Southern university quarreled, 
and agreed to fight. Not having the thirty-six 
commandments before them, they resolved to 
fight at once, where they were, and with the 
weapons they had. One was armed with a pis- 
tol, the other with a bowie-knife. The latter 
calmly told his adversary to fire, and stood 
facing him at a few feet distance. The owner 
of the pistol remonstrated, begged his opponent 
to wait till fire-arms could be procured for both; 
but he would not listen to any proposal of the 
kind. Sternly and menacingly he bade his ad- 
versary fire. The latter, seeing the keen blade 
of the bowie-knife, raised his pistol, fired; the 
ball struck his opponent on the head, but by 
a miraculous accident glanced, merely tearing 
the scalp. Then the bowie-knife flashed—with 
one spring its owner was beside his enemy, and 
drove the fearful weapon deep into his skull. 
He was carried to the room of a medical pro- 
fessor; but he was quite dead. The bowie- 
knife had sunk so deeply into the bones of the 
head that the professor was forced to place his 
knee upon the body, and tug with his whole 
strength to draw it out. 

Editors are naturally the persons most ex- 
posed to receive challenges. It falls to their 
lot to animadvert on the mischievous acts of 
public men; and as there are few matters re- 
specting which there may not be two opposite 
opinions, well-intentioned persons may often 
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deny to the journalist disinterested motives, 
and desire to hold him personally responsible 
for what they consider personal malice. In 
certain States of the Union, a non-fighting edi- 
tor would be an impossibility. 
merly in France and England. Armand Carrel’s 
death checked the practice in the former ¢oun- 


try; in England the strict vail of secrecy which | 


shrouds the editorial staff of a leading paper 
has almost put an end to editorial duels. But 
when John Wilkes was the leading editor of 
London, he was never without an affair on 


hand; he was trying, he said, how far the | 
His first | 


liberty of the press went in England. 
duel arose out of a comical occurrence. When 
Lord Talbot was appointed High Steward of 
England, he took immense pains to train a 
horse he had to walk backward, in order that 
he might retire from the presence of the sover- 
eign without turning his back. His lessons 
completed, when the day arrived for the coro- 
nation of George the Third, the High Steward 
made his appearance on his horse, caparisoned 
atall points. But alas! the moment Lord Tal- 


bot touched the animal with spur in order to | 


enter the hall, the too docile beast turned his 
tail to the monarch, and backed down upon him, 
to the horror of his rider and the inextinguish- 
able merriment of the courtiers. John Wilkes 
made much fun of the incident, for which Lord 
Talbot challenged him. They fought, and ex- 
changed a couple of shots without injury. 

Another famous editorial duel was that be- 
tween Moore and Jeffrey. The former con- 
ceived himself aggrieved by an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, of which Jeffrey was the 
editor, and, having failed to obtain the name 
of the author, challenged him. While the 
seconds were loading the pistols, and arranging 
matters, the two principals fell into conversa- 
tion, and Moore chose that moment to tell 
Jeffrey a pleasant story about an Irish acquaint- 
ance who, being in a predicament similar to 
theirs, exclaimed that it was bad enough to 
take the medicine, without being forced to 
stand by and see it mixed. The seconds mixed 
the dose, in fact, so well, that there were no 
balls in the pistols, and Moore never spoke to 
his second afterward. 

Mr. M‘Michael, of Philadelphia, has lately 


had the manliness to make a stand on the ques- | 


tion of personal editorial responsibility for news- 
paper strictures on public men. Called to ac- 
count by a party whose conduct in a public mat- 
ter he had had occasion to censure, he refused 
point blank either to fight or to apologize, al- 
leging that a liability on editors to answer with 
the pistol for their course as journalists, would 
necessarily curtail the liberty of the press. A 
similar course was pursued, under circumstan- 
ces familiar to all our readers, by Mr. Prentice 


of the Louisville Journal, one of the ablest and | 
boldest journalists in America. The public have | 


sustained these gentlemen. The law of libel 
is broad enough, and juries are commonly hard 
enough on newspapers to satisfy the vindictive- 


It was so for- | 


| ness of any victim of the editorial quill. And 
to a logical mind, the abstraction of so many 
| hundred or thousand dollars from an editor's 
| purse must be far more satisfactory satisfaction 
than the precarious recourse to a duel, in which, 
, as we see down South, the editor can generally 
| take care of himself. ‘ 
It is instructive to note how utterly powerless 
| legislation has been to repress dueling. When, 
|in the youth of the chivalric institution, four 
, thousand gentlemen in Paris were killed in less 
than ten years, the king resolved to put a stop 
to it. Old laws were revived—new ones made 
—but without effect. Under Louis XIII. the 
father of the famous Marshal Luxembourg, the 
| Marquis de Bouteville, a Montmorenci by birth, 
and already distinguished as a duelist, presumed 
to fight, three against three, in the very Palais 
Royal, in spite of an express command from the 
king. He escaped unwounded, but the famous 
, Bussy was killed. Louis had Bouteville arrest- 
ed and executed, in the teeth of angry remon- 
strances from the whole body of the nobility. 
But the example was unheeded. Louis the 
Fourteenth established Courts of Honor to set- 
tle disputes between gentlemen, and issued or- 
| dinances yet more careful and more severe than 
| those of his predecessors. But the fighting went 
|on. The monarch called to his aid the men of 
| letters of the day. Bossuet preached against 
| the practice ; Moliere assailed it more effectual- 
| ly by making Monsieur Jourdain exclaim to his 
| fencing-master: “Then, by learning from you, 
| @ man may, without any courage at all, be sure 
| of killing his man and of not being killed him- 
self.” But the duelists laughed at the sally, and 
| killed each other as before. 

By the common law of England, to kill a man 
in a duel is murder, and the attempt a capital 
offense. Yet there never was a period, from 
the accession of the Stuarts till very modern 
| tim, s, when duels were uncommon in the Brit- 
|ish Isles. Not to allude to Ireland again, al- 
most all the great statesmen of England have 

set the example of fighting—Wellington, Cas- 
tlereagh, Canning, Hastings, Shelburne, Town- 


| shend, Wyndham, York—indeed almost every 
| prominent man has exchanged his shot or two in 


| the course of his life. In Austria, Russia, and 
;most of the German States, the laws against 
dueling have always been severe; but there is 
| hardly a student who passes through college who 
does not wear a scar or two—memorials of a 
sword-fight in a crowded room. 

The contrast between the law and the prac- 
tice is tolerably striking here. Eighteen States 
have prohibited dueling by provisions embodied 
in their State Constitutions—among these are 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, and Missouri. In 

| all the others dueling is prohibited by statute ; 
and in the District of Columbia by Act of Con- 
gress. Yet the record of American duels is tol- 
erably full, and swelling still. 

The reason was given by Mr. Preston, of 
| South Carolina, in his speech in the Senate on 
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the last bill for the suppression of this class of | 
homicide. “The state of public opinion,” said | 
he, “is averse to the execution of the law ap- | 
plicable to dueling. The practice is, in fact, | 
sustained by public opinion, and so long as it is 
so sustained it will prevail in spite of law.” | 
This is precisely what the English, French, and | 
Germans say when questioned on the point. 
Of course, when it is attempted to analyze this | 
public opinion, it vanishes. It is an aggregate, | 
of which no single component part can be de- | 
tected by the nicest scrutiny. When the last | 
bill against dueling was put to the vote in the | 
Senate, every member voted in favor of it but 
one, and he began his speech by stating his un- 
qualified disapproval of the practice. All the 
prominent men who have fought in this country 
—Hamilton, Clay, Decatur, and others—have | 
left their testimony against it. They bowed to | 
prejudice—some, perhaps, to passion. Decatur | 
goes to his death after stating the objections to du- 
eling most forcibly ; Voltaire trains for a duel, and | 
makes his defeated duelist in the comedy cry: | 
**Oui, vous avez raison— 
Je suis un sot, la chose est par trop claire, 
Et votre épée a prouvé cette affaire.” 

So potent is the bump of combativeness in 
mankind. It has been said that the modern 
duel dates from the sixteenth century. But 
this only applies to its rules and conditions. 
The institution is antediluvian. The chances 
are, that the moment there were two men in the 
world they fought a duel. Cain was a duelist. 
Directly after the flood, the divine command that 


man’s blood shall not be shed by man, implies 


multitudes of duels. Some have fancied the 
ancients fought no duels. This is a misconcep- 
tion. A Roman did not fight, certainly, about 
his lady’s ribbon or a wry look; but the whole 
history of the ancient world, is it not bristling 
with man-fights and duels of the most savage 
description? Nay, is not all history the same— 
all private experience analogous? Boys fight 
duels in pinafores: girls fight single combats 
with their nails: Pat and Mickey settle their 
disputes in so many rounds with the fist. How 
are educated men to dispose of their share of 
the universal propensity? Can Senator Doug- 
las and Senator Sumner fight with their fists? 
Would Mr. Marcy be justified in scratching the 
face of Mr. Seward? And let us not, when so 
many of us are celebrating the battles of Buena 
Vista or New Orleans—when Pelissier and 
Gortschakoff are slaying their tens of thousands 
—when Congress is voting money for forts and 
cannon—let us not be too hasty in concluding 
that intellect has succeeded in subjugating our 
animal instincts. Combativeness is not, by any 
means, on the decline in the human skull; nor, 
perhaps, is it quite desirable it should. Its 
child—the duel—no doubt does mischief. But 
to the mother bump we owe more than half our 
energy, our moral vigor, our manliness—a val- 
uable protuberance it is, in truth, with all its 
inconveniences, and one which it were a sorry 





business for America we should chance to lose. 





THE TERRIBLE TREE. 

WAS studying, smoking, and generally ru- 

ining my constitution in the little college 
town of N——, one fierce winter, when a settled 
apathy took possession of me. I lost my inter- 
est in every thing. Frequently, to rouse my 
dormant energies, I walked down to the beach, 
and plunged in the icy surge. But it availed 
nothing. Books, cigars, all were ineffectual. 
Life looked a dreary waste. The cold, object- 
less fields, covered with snow, seemed to me to 
image forth the future. Like most very young 
men, I had exhausted sensation. As I sat by 


| my little table one evening in January, I ran 


over in my mind the possible stimulants I could 
use to lash my dormant sensibilities into life. 
I could not take to drinking, because, like Dick 
Swiveller, I had taken to that before. I could 
not take opium; that made me deadly sick, and, 
subsequently, sleepy. Was there any mental 
stimulant, such as love, hate, remorse, that I 
had not tried? No. I hated every body. I 
had been in love with all the “college widows,” 
and several beside. ‘Man pleasured me not; 
no, nor woman either.” Remorse! I had dis- 
obeyed my father, and grieved my mother. I 
felt, I suppose, suitable remorse for these things, 
but they were peccadillos, and did not answer. 

Remorse !—the word pleased me. Should I 
stick a knife into the fat sides of my landlady? 
Would her innocent blood crying to Heaven, 
and her last gasp, calling me “murderer!” 
make my pulse beat quicker? No; she was old, 
cheating, asthmatic. She would have had no in- 
nocent blood to ery with. She could not have 
cried “ murderer !” audibly, on account of the 
asthma, and I think she would have welcomed 
death as an agreeable exchange from a life spent 
in taking boarders. Where was the victim 
whom I could offer up to my dying sensations? 
What Iphigenia knelt before the dull gleam of 
my languid knife? Where— Tap, tap, tap! 
as if a ghostly finger touched my window-pane. 

I started! yes, I actually started. The ocean 
in January had greeted my numbed frame as if 
it had been a warm vapor-bath. Thoughts of 
murder, of poison, of love, of fame, had crept 
through my veins as languidly as a thought of 
paying an old debt. What these things had not 
done, a tap did. 

I looked out—nothing there. The cold moon 
looked down on the cold earth; the cold snow 
surrounded the cold white houses ; the leafless 
trees outlined themselves on the cold sky; the 
cold charity student, shivering in his thin coat, 
went by, making coldness visible. 

Tap, tap, tap! 

For the first time I saw—would that I had 
never seen it again—I saw the tree! An old, 
lightning-struck, dead sycamore, with two 
branches left, and a charred top with one hole 
burned in it by the lightning. There it stood, 
a horrible cyclop, tossing its two skeleton arms 
in the air, and looked at me with its one eye. 
One arm leaned over toward my window, and a 
skeleton forefinger tapped on the glass, 
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I knew what it was. A demon lived in that 
tree, and wanted to make my acquaintance. I 
nodded to the tree. I should be happy to make 
the gentleman’s acquaintance. A gust of wind 
surged through and through the tree, and a hor- 
rible ““ Ha! ha!” died away in the air. 

I had seen the tree before, of course. There 
it had stood a year before my chamber window, 
but I had never seen it as I saw it to-night. 
Formerly to me it was a burned, dead tree. 
Now it was a familiar, companionable demon. 
I determined to get something out of that tree. 

Just as I had admitted the tree to my confi- 
dence, the door-bell rang. Loud, importunate 
to be let in, the ringer spake through the quiv- 
ering wire, and I was convinced it was a new- 
comer. No one who had been quenched in the 
atmosphere of that house could ring in that way. 
Presently I heard trunks brought in, then strange 
voices, then goings up stairs. I looked out at 
the tree. He waved a gaunt finger at me, as 
much as to say, “Go down, and find out.” 

Charming! I felt curiosity—always a sign 
of vitality. I encouraged it by waiting. I 
said to myself, “We will find out to-morrow, 
my good fellow; keep quiet”—all the while 
slyly meaning to ask Susan, the chambermaid, 
whom I heard, with no fairy footfalls, ascend- 
ing and descending the stairs. 

Susan had a great contempt for me. Wheth- 
er several years of residence in a boarding-house 
had given Susan a disgust for her species, or 
whether she was actually a misanthrope; or 
whether, again, I, of the whole human race, 
had failed to impress the mind of Susan with 
my superior claims to respect, certain it was that 
Susan had not that amenity of manner or ac- 
tivity of service where I was concerned, which 
would have been expected from our relative 
positions. If my pitchers were ever full of wa- 
ter, my boots ever at the door when they should 
have been, I have only to say it was the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. Susan’s manner, too, 
of answering a question was abrupt, and not par- 
ticularly respectful. So I was not surprised, on 
opening my door and addressing a timid inter- 
rogatory to Susan, to the effect that I should 
like to know who had arrived, that she should 
answer somewhat in this wise : 

“Go away, Mr. Sidney, don’t be a-botherin’ 
me, who is tired and distracted to death now.” 

However, Susan was a woman, and could not 
resist the pleasure of telling a piece of news. 

“There is a gentleman, and a lady, and a 
sick one, and lots of trunks; and the sick one 
has fainted away, and they is a-bringin’ her to.” 

I shut my door and looked out at the tree. 
He nodded and winked his one eye at me, and 
tossed his branches in wild delight. We under- 
stood each other perfectly. 

Iphigenia had arrived; I saw it at a glance. 
This fainting person was evidently a sick girl, 
who had been brought to this house by her pa- 
rents. She would recover slowly. I would fas- 
cinate her, break her heart, and, if she did not 
then die, I would kill her! Yes! in the dead 





of night, I would ascend to the third floor front, 
wake her from her childlike sleep, and then 
calmly, coolly, like Mr. Forrest on the stage, J 
would plunge my knife into her pure bosom, and 
walk away, “wrapping my mantle round me,” 
and “keep my dreadful secret to eat out my 
heart.” 

I made my preparations with fiendish cool- 
ness. I looked long and steadily in the depths 
of the looking-glass, making my countenance as 
interesting as the case would permit. I pulled 
out of a drawer a blue cravat, which in a mo- 
ment of previous despair I had rejected, but 
which became me much. I spent an hour or so 
over my hair, and curled my lip until it was quite 
lame. These preparations over, I had nothing 
before me but the mundane necessity of going 
to bed. As common life, with its perpetual 
grind of buttons, and boots, and shaving, came 
back to me, I relapsed again into apathy, and 
began to tire even of the idea of killing the girl. 
The tree kept me up, however, and tapped, and 
nodded, and winked in a most uncommon man- 
ner. 

She was not at breakfast, no, nor at dinner. 
I heard, too, to my disgust, that she was mar- 
ried—a Mrs. Brown! How the tree gibbered 
and pointed its skinny fingers at me! Evening 
came, and alone in my room I tried not to see 
the tree; but let me look where I would, so 
firmly was it daguerreotyped on my mind that 
I could but see it, and ever and anon came the 
tap—tap, as if to remind me I was not alone. 

Mrs. Brown was traveling with her nurse and 
physician. "Who or where was Mr. Brown did 
not appear. One day I stopped the nurse in 
the hall and inquired for her mistress. She 
told me she was better, and would come down 
in a day or two. As for the physician, he was 
a very silent, disagreeable fellow, with gray hair 
and a young face, a contradictory sort of expres- 
sion, and a pair of eyes which never met yours. 

As a proof that I got better of my apathy 
about this time, I will mention that, in passing 
through the halls, I heard the nurse ask Susan 
who that young man was who spoke to her. 
Susan replied: 

“Oh, a miserable kind of a dyspepsia feller— 
he don’t know nothing.” 

As a psychological fact, and proof that I had 
come to have some feeling, I was very glad to 
observe that this remark aroused in me a con- 
siderable degree of wrath. 

That evening I saw Mrs. Brown! As I came 
home at twilight I went up to my room, but be- 
fore entering it I sprang back as if from an elec- 
tric shock; for coming out of it was a woman 
—the strangest woman! A small, pale, gaunt 
woman, with black eyes and great hollows round 
them, dressed in black, with a white halo round 
her throat, she seemed all black and white—a 
stormy sky with a moon shining in it. 

“ Excuse me, Sir; I have mistaken your door 
for mine,” said a voice which froze the marrow 
in my bones. 

A low, dreadful voice, as if coming from the 
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tombs. Iscarcely remember what followed. I 
knew she fascinated me. I knew I loved her. 
She was like the tree; I could not escape her. 
She had but to ask me a question, and I turned 
tolisten to her. She held me spell-bound. How 
strange, how wonderful was hertalk! She spoke 
of dreams, of omens, of that wonderful power 
of the Indian jugglers who could compel dreams. 


She believed in trances. Common life did not | 
appear to touch her. Some sirocco seemed to | 


have blown over her, and withered all her blooms. 
So strikingly did she make this impression on 
me, that I once involuntarily asked her, “ Were 
you ever struck by lightning ?” 

She did not show any surprise at the question, 
but immediately answered. 

“Yes, and completely scathed.” 

She was dreadfully ill. Sometimes she was 
brought down and put in a carriage by her nurse, 
almost likeachild. Sometimes moans of agony 
reached me from her room. Once I accident- 
ally touched her hand—it burned me. Yet now 
and then she talked with almost superhuman 
energy, grappling with great social problems, 
and thinking and working like a strong man. 

I loved her! No one knew it but the tree, 
and he only pointed a skinny arm at me in 
derision. “Dying!” he seemed to moan— 
“Dying!” echoed the wind, that went sobbing 
through his branches. 

One night, when the wave of life seemed to 
surge more strongly in her breast, and she had 
a flash of strength, I told her I loved her. I 
took one of those burning, attenuated hands, 
and said, “ Live for me—I love you!” 

She looked at me with unutterable pity. 
“Poor boy, you had better never have been 
born !” 

I did not attempt to answer her. As soon 
would I have answered the ocean, had it thrown 
me like a weed on the rocks. 

Still I sat by her side—still I strove to move 
her easy chair to the most sheltered corner— 
still I marked with growing anguish the fading 
light of her face. One evening as I was so oc- 
cupied, my landlady burst into the room, and 
uttered, “ Murder! murder!” and sank into her 
chair, crying and sobbing. 

“ Who is it?” we both said. 

“Mr. Montague Lewis has been found mur- 
dered in his bed. No one went to his room till 
an hour ago, when his servant got alarmed, 
opened his door, and found him dead—stabbed ! 
Oh dear! oh dear!” 

“Was he quite dead?” said Mrs. Brown, in 
her calm, sepulchral voice. 

“Quite. Oh, what a family! and Mr. Clif- 
ford not here; and whatever became of his 
wife, I should like to know? There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere,” and with this pro- 
found reflection our fat and asthmatic inform- 
ant left us. 

These gentlemen—the murdered man and 
his brother— belonged to an old family in 
N——. They were the Redgauntlets of the 
neighborhood. Handsome, aristocratic-looking 











men, they were reserved to an uncommon de- 
gree; and shunning every one, were shunned 
in their turn. Dreadful stories‘of the bad pas- 
sions of the race lingered about in the neighbor- 
hood. Hard, cold men, with compressed lips, 
they walked occasionally through the streets, 
or were seen in the library, bowing distantly 
to an acquaintance, and frequently disappearing 
from the town for a year or so, going no one 
knew whither. 

Clifford Lewis, the younger brother, was not 
at home when the murder took place. A poor 
old housekeeper was alone in the house. She 
said she had heard a noise in the night, had 
risen, and looked over the stairs. 

“T saw a man,” she said, “going out of my 
master’s room; I called to him, and he answered 
me in my master’s voice, saying, ‘It is I, Rebec- 
ca, do not fear; go to your room again.’ I 
thought then it was a smaller person than my 
master, but then I knew his voice so well, and 
so I went to bed. In the morning he did not 
come down; but that often happened, and he 
always told me not to wake him, he was such a 
poor sleeper. I waited till night, and then— 
Oh that Mr. Clifford would come !” 

In a few days Mr. Clifford came. The com- 
munity was shaken with fear. All that money 
and the law could do to ferret out the murderer 
was tried ineffectually. 

Mr. Clifford Lewis, contrary to his wont, 
went much to public places, stimulating officials 
to do their duty, and showing capacity and zeal. 
He was a strikingly handsome man, and had one 
of the most beautiful voices I had ever heard. 
He impressed me so much that I came home de- 
termined to describe him to Mrs. Brown. 

I began describing him. She listened in si- 
lence, with her long dark lashes resting on her 
wan, pale cheeks. 

I was dwelling on the concentrated energy 
of his manner, and the contrast in the soft, mel- 
low tones of his voice. 

“T should think such men would be irre- 
sistible to women,” I said; “strength in re- 
pose.” 

* And so they are,” said Mrs. Brown. “But 
have you ever thought what that manner indi- 
cates? Do you know what becomes of the 
poor victim who is grasped by that iron hand 
in a velvet glove? Iwill tell you. She shrinks, 
she trembles, she crouches in submission; but 
she escapes—and turning, she stings her tyrant, 
as a playful, tortured, vexed serpent turns and 
stings !” 

How this woman’s voice thrilled me through! 
What terrible quality had it that made my blood 
freeze in my brain! 

“They sting! they sting!” she reiterated. 

Night came again. The tree told me a hor- 
rible secret that night. It whispered a word 
that kept sleep from my eyes. In the dead-of 
night I heard a foot on the stairs—I heard a 
door shut above my head. These sounds con- 
firmed my worst imaginings. The tree beckon- 
ed me out into the stormy night—it threw one 
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arm wildly up in the air, and pointed to her 
window. 

The demon beckoned me up. I climbed up 
the jagged trunk of the old tree, reached one 
of the long arm-like branches, and crept along 
its frail and swaying support. A dull light shin- 
ing in the room showed me that woman—her 
pale hands bloody, her person disguised in men’s 
clothes, and her eyes gleaming with superhuman 
lustre and fiendish triumph. 

Morning came, and with it crowds of agi- 
tated, pale men, and women shrieking with ter- 
ror, and news of another murder. 

Yes, Clifford Lewis, with his handsome, cruel 
face, lay murdered in his bed. 

In another hour from the discovery I was ar- 
rested as his murderer. 

The proof was this: a man’s track was dis- 
covered leading past the old tree, from the house 
in which he lived to mine, and near one of the 
tracks, and clinging to the torn bark of the tree, 
was my handkerchief. 

I only asked one favor of the crowd of angry 
men who seized upon me as if I were a wild 
beast, and that was that I might write a note. 

They assented ; but when they saw it was ad- 
dressed to the poor dying woman up stairs, they 
all said “ No.” 

“The man is mad,” said one; “ we will not 
allow the poor invalid to be alarmed by his rav- 
ings.” 

But the gray-haired young physician offered 
to take it for me. 

I wrote to her these words: “Be firm—the 
dead sycamore and I alone know: we are both 
incapable of speaking.” 


I sat on the stone floor of the prison, await- 
ing the morning. I knew that I loved a mon- 
ster, but I loved still. No thought of betraying 
her came to my mind. All other thoughts— 
home, friends, good name—were drowned in 
this all-conquering sea. I recalled my morbid 
sensations before I saw her; I compared that 
night’s reflections with my present state of feel- 
ing. Was I not a murderer at heart? Was it 
not just that I should be punished for the sin I 
had conceived but not committed ? 

Morning came, and with it my release. Mrs. 
Brown had confessed the crime, and was dying. 
She wished to see me. She was lying on a 
sofa, and by her side a grave old man held her 
pulse in one hand, and his watch in the other. 
She opened her eyes, and held out a feeble hand 
to me. 

“Poor, generous fool, did you think I would 
let you die?” she said. ‘No; I have killed all 
I wished to kill. I kept silence till my poor 
tools, my so-called nurse and physician, could 
escape. I needed them, and used them; but 
they are innocent, except of knowing me, and 
they are gone. How long have I?” she asked 
of the physician. 

“Not an hour,” he answered, solemnly. 

“More than enough. I am the wife of Clif- 
ford Lewis. He won me by that soft voice 


| which you admired; he crushed me with that 
iron hand which you saw. I was high-strung, 
|impetuous, passionate. I loved him — God 
knows how much!—but I defied him. I dig 
|not want to be ruled. In this evil hour his 
brother Montague came to live with us. He 
| treated me kindly, and I trusted him. I told 
him I was unhappy—fatal, weak confession! 
He was a mean creature. He loved me—he 
asked me to fly with him. I refused. I told 
him I hated him. He went away, but left a 
poisoned arrow. He told his brother that I had 
confessed that I loved him, and he fled to save 
our happiness. 

“ How artistically he planned his revenge! 
When my husband found that my pride outstood 
his cruelty, he struck deeper. We had a child” 
—here the dying woman struggled fearfully with 
death, and with that agony which is fiercer— 
| ‘a beautiful blue-eyed boy, with all that is good 
| imaged in his face, and not yet blighted by his 
| inheritance of evil. He came at night, when 
| he slept in my arms. I hope he is dead—I 
| have never seen him since. 

“TIT could not die; but there was one thing 
left for me to do—I could kill! I would cleanse 
the race of these two plague-spots. No other 
woman should suffer as I had done.” 

I had a dim consciousness that the room was 
full of people, that this woman lay dying on a 
sofa. I could not collect my senses. I dropped 
on my knees by her side, and strove to say a 
prayer for her soul—her guilty soul. I heard 
a cry of agony, a convulsed breathing, and I 
remember no more. 








A dark room, the same grave old gentleman, 
the too familiar face of Susan with a bow] of 


gruel in her hand. 
last. 

I tried in vain to reconcile the two. 

“There, seems to me he looks sensibler,” 
said Susan. 

The doctor (so I imagined) started up: “ Yes, 
here is a change for the better. My dear young 
friend, how do you feel?” 

I answered with the ghost of a voice, that I 
did not know. 

* A very bad typhus—a very complicated, im- 
portant case. You are alive, my young friend, 
through the blessing of God and successful 
medical treatment.” 

**And the tree, is that typhus? and Mrs. 
Brown, is she typhus? and murder, and all 
that, merely typhus ?” 

“ Malignant typhoid, my dear young friend. 
Great irritation of the brain, preceded almost 
always by low spirits, strange fancies, delirium, 
and too often death! But you are alive, and, 
my friend—” 

“ Mrs. Brown wishes to know how the gentle- 
man is,” said a voice at the door. 

** Decidedly better,” said the doctor. 
woman, I wish she had better advice !” 

It turned out that I had met Mrs. Brown at 


This picture succeeded the 
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my chamber door, with the fever circulating in 
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my veins, and had fallen down unconscious. | ant garment of many colors, strutted proudly 
The subsequent events had existed but in my | up and down upon his temporary stage. 


fevered brain. I had transmuted two very re- 


“What is a Dragon-Fang, ingenious and 


spectable, snuffy old bachelors into my mur- | well-educated conjuror ?” at last inquired Wei- 
dered men, and Mrs. Brown proved to be a very | chang-tze, a solemn-looking Mandarin of the 


nice, though rather elderly and plain invalid | 
lady, for whom I have the highest respect. 

The tree—it was the merest old wreck you | 
ever saw. No respectable demon accustomed 
to a warm climate would have thought for a 
moment of taking up his abode in it, particular- 
ly his winter-quarters. 

” « But doctor,” said I, after I got well enough 
to go down stairs, “I don’t like the looks of 
Mrs. Brown’s physician, after all.” 

“T know the reason, my dear young friend; 
our instincts are very apt to be right,” said the | 
doctor, who was a two-and-twenty-grains-of- 
calomel man. “You do well to distrust his 
countenance; avoid him—he is a Homeopath- 
The shadow of the calomel and of the doctor’s 
awful authority was over me still, so I did not 
argue the matter, but took his explanation 
meekly, and with a show of credulity. 


THE DRAGON-FANG FOSSESSED BY 
THE CONJUROR PIOU-LU. 


ist 








CHAPTER OF THE MIRACULOUS DRAGON-FANG. 
“ bees men and women, and little people of 
Tching-tou, come and listen. The small 
and ignoble person who annoys you by his pres- 
ence is the miserable conjuror known as Piou- 
Lu. Every thing that can possibly be desired 
he can give you. Charms to heal dissensions in 
your noble and illustrious families. Spells by 
which beautiful little people without style may 
become learned Bachelors, and reign high in 
the palaces of literary composition. Supernat- 
ural red pills, with which you can cure your 
elegant and renowned diseases. Wonderful 
incantations, by which the assassins of any 
members of your shining and virtuous families 
can be discovered and made to yield compensa- 
tion, or be brought under the just eye of the 
Brother of the Sun. What is it that you 
want? This mean little conjuror, who now 
addresses you, can supply all your charming 
and refreshing desires; for he is known 
every where as Piou-Lu, the possessor of 
the ever-renowned and miraculous Dragon- 
Fang!” 

There was a little dry laugh, and a murmur 
among the crowd of idlers that surrounded the 
stage erected by Piou-Lu in front of the Hotel of 
the Thirty-two Virtues. Fifth-class Mandarins 
looked at fourth-class Mandarins and smiled, as 
much as to say, “we who are educated men know 
what to think of this fellow.” But the fourth-class 
Mandarins looked haughtily at the fifth class, as 
if they had no business to smile at their supe- 
riors. The crowd, however, composed as it was 
principally of small traders, barbers, porcelain- 
tinkers, and country people, gazed with open 


third class, who was adorned with a sapphire but- 
ton, and a one-eyed peacock’s feather. “‘ What 
is a Dragon-Fang?” 

“Ts it possible,” asked Piou-Lu, “that the 
wise and illustrious son of virtue, the Mandarin 
Wei-chang-tze, does not know what a Dragon- 
Fang is ?” and the conjuror pricked up his ears 
at the Mandarin, as a hare at a barking dog. 
“Of course, of course,” said the Mandarin 
Wei-chang-tze, looking rather ashamed of his 
having betrayed such ignorance, “one does not 
pass his examinations for nothing. I merely 
wished that you should explain to those ignor- 
ant people here what a Dragon-Fang was; that 
was why I asked.” 

“T thought that the Soul of Wisdom must 
have known,” said Piou-Lu, triumphantly, look- 
ing as if he believed firmly in the knowledge of 
Wei-chang-tze. ‘The noble commands of Wei- 
chang-tze shall be obeyed. You all know,” 
said he, looking round upon the people, “ that 
there are three great and powerful Dragons in- 
habiting the universe. Lung, or the Dragon 
of the Sky; Li, or the Dragon of the Sea; and 
Kiau, or the Dragon of the Marshes. All these 
Dragons are wise, strong, and terrible. They 
are wondrously formed, and can take any shape 
that pleases them. Well, good people, a great 
many moons ago, in the season of spiked grain, 
I was following the profession of a barber in the 
mean and unmentionable town of Siho, when 
one morning as I was sitting in my shop wait- 
ing for customers, I heard a great noise of tam- 
tams, and a princely palanquin stopped before 
my door. I hastened, of course, to observe 
the honorable Rites toward this new-comer, but 
before I could reach the street, a Mandarin, 
splendidly attired, descended from the pal- 
anquin. The ball on his cap was of a stone 
and color that I had never seen before, and 
three feathers of some unknown bird hung down 
behind his head-dress. He held his hand to 
his jaw, and walked into my house with a lord- 
ly step. I was greatly confused, for I knew 
not what rank he was of, and felt puzzled how 
to address him. He put an end to my embar- 
rassment. 

“Tam in the house of Piou-Lu, the barber,’ 
he said, in a haughty voice that sounded like 
the roll of a copper drum amidst the hills. 

““*That disgraceful and ill-conditioned per- 
son stands before you,’ I replied, bowing as low 
as I could. 

“Tt is well,’ said he, seating himself in my 
operating-chair, while two of his attendants 
fannedhim. ‘Piou-Lu, I have the toothache!’ 

“*Toes your lordship,’ said I, ‘wish that I 
should remove your noble and illustrious pain ?’ 

“*You must draw my tooth,’ said he. ‘Woe 
to you if you draw the wrong ene!’ 





mouths upon the conjuror, who, clad in a radi- 





“Tt is too much honor,’ I replied, ‘but I 
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will make my abominable and ill-conducted 
instruments entice your lordship’s beautiful 
tooth out of your high-born jaw with much ra- 
pidity.’ 

“So I got my big pincers, and my opium-bot- 
tle, and opened the strange Mandarin’s mouth. 
Ah! it was then that my low-born and despica- 
ble heart descended into my bowels. I should 
have dropped my pincers from sheer fright if 
they had not caught by their hooked ends in 
my wide sleeve. The Mandarin’s mouth was 
all on fire inside. As he breathed, the flames 
rolled up and down his throat, like the flames 
that gather on the Yellow Grass Plains in the 
season of Much Heat. His palate glowed like 
red-hot copper, and his tongue was like a brass 
stew-pan that had been on the salt-fire for thirty 
days. But it was his teeth that affrighted me 
most. They were aserpent’s teeth. They were 
long and curved inward, and seemed to be made 
of transparent crystal, in the centre of which 
small tongues of orange-colored fire leaped up 
and down out of some cavity in the gums. 

“¢Well, dilatory barber,’ said the Mandarin, 
in a horrible tone, while I stood pale and trem- 
bling before him, ‘why don’t you draw my 
tooth? Hasten, or I will have you sliced length- 
wise and fried in the sun.’ 

“*Oh! my lord,’ said I, terrified at this threat, 
‘I fear that my vicious and unendurable pincers 
are not sufficiently strong.’ 

“* Slave !’ answered he, in a voice of thunder, 
‘if you do not fulfill my desires, you will not 
see another moonrise.’ 

**T saw that I would be killed any way, so I 
might as well make the attempt. I made a 
dart with my pincers at the first tooth that came, 
closed them firmly on the crystal fang, and be- 
gan to pull with all my strength. The Manda- 
rin bellowed like an ox of Thibet. The flames 
rolled from his throat in such volumes that I 
thought they would singe my eyebrows. His 
two attendants, and his four palanquin-bearers 
came in and put their arms round my waist to 
help me to pull, and there we tugged for three 
or four minutes, until at last I heard a report 
as loud as nine thousand nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine fire-crackers, The attendants, the pal- 
anquin-bearers, and myself all fell flat on the 
floor, and the crystal fang glittered between the 
jaws of the pincers. 

“The Mandarin was smiling pleasantly as I 
got up from the floor. ‘ Piou-Lu,’ said he, 
‘you had a narrow escape. You have removed 
my toothache, but had you failed, you would have 
perished miserably ; for Iam the Dragon Lung, 
who rules the sky and the heavenly bodies, and 
I am as powerful as Iam wise. Take as a re- 
ward the Dragon-Fang which you drew from 
my jaw. You will find it a magical charm with 
which you can work miracles. Honor your pa- 
rents, observe the Rites, and live in peace.’ 

“So saying, he breathed a whole cloud of fire 
and smoke from his throat that filled my poor 
and despicable mansion. The light dazzled and 
the smoke suffocated me, and when I recovered 





my sight and breath the Dragon Lung, the at- 
tendants, the palanquin, and the four bearers 
had all departed, how and whither I knew 
not. Thus was it, elegant and refined people 
of Tching-tou, that this small and evil-minded 
person who stands before you became possessed 
of the wonderful Dragon-Fang with which he 
can work miracles.” 

This story, delivered as it was with much 
graceful and dramatic gesticulation, and a yol- 
ubility that seemed almost supernatural, had its 
effect upon the crowd, and a poor little tailor, 
named Hang-pou, who was known to be always 
in debt, was heard to say that he wished he had 
the Dragon-Fang, wherewith to work miracles 
with his creditors. But the Mandarins, blue, 
crystal, and gilt, smiled contemptuously, and 
said to themselves, “We who are learned men 
know how to esteem these things.” 

The Mandarin Wei-chang-tze, however, seem- 
ed to be of an inquiring disposition, and evinced 
a desire to continue his investigations. 

“‘Supremely visited conjuror,” said he to Piou- 
Lu, “ your story is, indeed, wonderful. To have 
been visited by the Dragon Lung must have 
been truly refreshing and enchanting. Though 
not in the least doubting your marvelous rela- 
tion, I am sure this virtuous assemblage would 
like to see some proof of the miraculous power 
of your Dragon-Fang.” 

The crowd gave an immediate assent to this 
sentiment by pressing closer to the platform on 
which Piou-Lu strutted, and exclaiming with 
one voice, “The lofty Mandarin says wisely. 
We would like to behold.” 

Piou-Lu did not seem in the slightest degree 
disconcerted. His narrow black eyes glistened 
like the dark edges of the seeds of the water- 
melon, and he looked haughtily around him. 

“Ts there any one of you who would like to 
have a miracle performed, and of what nature?” 
he asked, with a triumphant wave of his arms, 

“T would like to see my debts paid,” mur- 
mured the little tailor, Hang-pou. 

“Oh, Hang-pou!” replied the conjuror, “ this 
unworthy personage is not going to pay your 
debts. Go home and sit in your shop, and 
drink no more rice-wine, and your debts will be 
paid; for Labor is the Dragon-Fang that works 
miracles for idle tailors !” 

There was a laugh through the crowd at this 
sally, because Hang-pou was well known to be 
fond of intoxicating drinks, and spent more of 
his time in the street than on his shop-board. 

“Would any of you like to be changed into 
a camel ?” coutinued Piou-Lu—‘“say the word, 
and there shall not be a finer beast in all Thi- 
bet !” 

No one, however, seemed to be particularly 
anxious to experience this transformation. Per- 
haps it was because it was warm weather, and 
camels bear heavy burdens. 

“T will change the whole honorable assem- 
blage into turkey-buzzards if it only agrees,” 
continued the conjuror; “or I will make the 
Lake Tung come up into the town in the shape 
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of a water-melon, and then burst and overflow 
every thing.” 

“But we would all be drowned!” exclaimed | 
[ang-pou, who was cowardly as well as intem- 
perate. ; 

“That's true,” said Piou-Lu, “but then you | 
need not fear your creditors,” and he gave such 
a dart of his long arm at the poor little tailor, 
that the wretched man thought he was going to 
claw him up and change him into some fright- 
ful animal. 

“ Well, since this illustrious assembly will not 
have turkey-buzzards or camels, this weak-mind- 
ed, ill-shapen personage must work a miracle | 
on himself,” said Piou-Lu, descending off of his | 
platform into the street, and bringing with him 
a little three-legged stool made of bamboo-rods. 

The crowd retreated as he approached, and | 
even the solemn Wei-chang-tze seemed rather 
afraid of this miraculous conjuror. Piou-Lu 
placed the bamboo-stool firmly on the ground, 
and then mounted upon it. 

“ Elegant and symmetrical bamboo-stool,” he 
said, lifting his arms, and exhibiting something 
in his hand that seemed like a piece of polished | 
jade-stone—“ elegant and symmetrical bamboo- 
stool, the justly-despised conjuror, named Piou- | 
Lu, entreats that you will immediately grow 
tall, in the name of the Dragon Lung!” 

Truly the stool began to grow in the presence 
of the astonished crowd. The three legs of | 
bamboo lengthened and lengthened with great 
rapidity, bearing Piou-Lu high up into the air. 
As he ascended he bowed gracefully to the 
open-mouthed assembly. 

“Tt is delightful!” he cried; “the air up 
here is so fresh! I smell the tea-winds from | 
Fuh-kien. I can see the spot where the heav- | 
ens and the earth cease to run parallel. I hear | 
the gongs of Pekin, and listen to the lowing of 
the herds in Thibet. Who would not have an 
elegant bamboo-stool that knew how to grow ?” 

By this time Piou-Lu had risen to an enor- 
mous height. ‘The legs of the slender tripod 
on which he was mounted seemed like silk- | 
worms’ threads, so thin were they compared 
with their length. The crowd began to trem- 
ble for Piou-Lu. 

“ Will he never stop ?” said a Mandarin with | 
a gilt ball, named Lin. 

“ Oh, yes!” shouted Piou-Lu from the dizzy 
height of his bamboo-stool. “Oh, yes! this ugly | 
little person will immediately stop. Elegant | 
stool, the poor conjuror entreats you to stop | 
growing; but he also begs that you will afford | 
some satisfaction to this beautifying assemblage | 
down below who have honored you with their | 
inspection.” 

The bamboo-stool, with the utmost complai- 
sance, ceased to lengthen out its attenuated 
limbs, but on the moment experienced another 
change as terrifying to the crowd. The three 
legs began to approach each other rapidly, and 
before the eye could very well follow their mo- 
tions, had blended mysteriously and inexplica- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





bly into one, the stool still retaining a miracu- 


lous equilibrium. Immediately this single stem 
began to thicken most marvelously, and instead 
of the dark shining skin of a bamboo-stick, it 
seemed gradually to be incased in overlapping 
rings of arough bark. Meanwhile a faint rustling 
noise continued overhead, and when the crowd, 


| attracted by the sound, looked up, instead of 


the flat disk of cane-work on which Piou-Lu 
had so wondrously ascended, they beheld a eab- 
bage-shaped mass of green, which shot forth 
every moment long pointed satiny leaves of the 
tenderest green, and the most graceful shape im- 
aginable. But where was Piou-Lu? Some fan- 
cied that in the yellow crown that topped the 
cabbage-shaped bud of this strange tree they 


| could see the tip of his cap, and distinguish his 


black roguish eyes, but that may have been all 
fancy; and they were quickly diverted from 
their search for the conjuror by a shower of red, 


| pulpy fruits, that commenced to fall with great 


rapidity from the miraculous tree. Of course 


| there was a scramble, in which the Mandarins 


themselves did not disdain to join; and the 
crimson fruits—the like of which no one in 
Tching-tou had ever seen before—proved de- 
lightfully sweet and palatable to the taste. 
“That's right! that’s right! perfectly bred 


}and very polite people,” cried a shrill voice 
| while they were all scrambling for the crimson 
| fruits; “ pick fruit while it is fresh, and tea while 


it is tender. For the sun wilts, and the chills 


| toughen, and the bluest plum blooms only fora 


day.” 

Every body looked up, and lo! there was 
Piou-Lu as large as life strutting upon the stage, 
waving a large green fan in his hand. While 
the crowd was yet considering this wonderful 
reappearance of the conjuror, there was heard a 
very great outcry at the end of the street, anda 
tall thin man in a coarse blue gown came run- 
ning up at full speed. 

“Where are my plums, sons of thieves?” he 
cried, almost breathless with haste. ‘“ Alas! 
alas! I am completely ruined. My wife will 
perish miserably for want of food, and my sons 


will inherit nothing but empty baskets at my 


death! Where are my plums?” 

“ Who is it that dares to address the virtuous 
and well-disposed people of Tching-tou after 
this fashion ?” demanded the Mandarin Lin, in 
a haughty voice, as he confronted the new-comer. 
The poor man seeing the gilt ball, became im- 
mediately very humble, and bowed several times 
to the Mandarin. 

“Oh, my lord!” said he, “I am an incapable 
and undeserving plum-seller, named Liho. I 
was just now sitting at my stall in a neighbor- 
ing street selling five cash worth of plums to a 
customer, when suddenly all the plums rose out 
of my baskets as if they had the wings of hawks, 
and flew through the air over the tops of the 
houses in this direction. Thinking myself the 
sport of demons, I ran after them, hoping to 
catch them, and— Ah! there are my plums,” 
he cried, suddenly interrupting himself, and 
making a dart at some of the crimson fruits 
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that the tailor Hang held in his hand intending 
to carry them home to his wife. 

“These your plums!” screamed Hang, de- 
fending his treasure vigorously. “Mole that 
you are, did you ever see scarlet plums ?” 

“This man is stricken by Heaven,” said Piou- 
Lu, gravely. “ Heis a fool who hides his plums 
and then thinks that they fly away. Let some 
one shake his gown.” 

A porcelain-cobbler who stood near the fruit- 
erer, immediately seized the Jong blue robe and 
gave it a lusty pull, when, to the wonder of every 
body, thousands of the most beautiful plums fell 
out, as from a tree shaken by the winds of au- 
tumn. At this moment a great gust of wind 
arose in the street, and a pillar of dust mounted 
up to the very top of the strange tree, that still 
stood waving its long satiny leaves languidly 


above the house-tops. For an instant every | 


one was blinded, and when the dust had sub- 
sided so as to permit the people to use their 
eyes again, the wonderful tree had completely 
vanished, and all that could be seen was a little 
bamboo-stool flying along the road, where it was 
blown by the storm. The poor fruiterer, Liho, 
stood aghast looking at the plums, in which he 
stood knee deep. 


The Mandarin, addressing him, said sternly, | 


“Let us hear no more such folly from Liho, 
otherwise he will get twenty strokes of the stick.” 
“Gather your plums, Liho,” said Piou-Lu 
kindly, “and think this one of your fortunate 
days; for he who runs after his loses with 


open mouth does not always overtake them.” 
And as the conjuror descended from his plat- 
form it did not escape the sharp eyes of the little 
tailor Hang, that Piou-Lu exchanged a mysteri- 
ous signal with the Mandarin Wei-chang-tze. 


THE CHAPTER OF THE SHADOW OF THE DUCK. 


Ir was close on nightfall when Piou-Lu | 


stopped before Wei-chang-tze’s house. The 
lanterns were already lit, and the porter dozed 
in a bamboo-chair so soundly, that Piou-Lu en- 
tered the porch and passed the screen without 


awaking him. The inner room was dimly light- | 


ed by some horn lanterns elegantly painted with 
hunting-scenes; but despite the obscurity, the 
conjuror could discover Wei-chang-tze seated at 


the farther end of the apartment on an inclined | 


couch covered with blue and yellowsatin. Along 
the corridor that led to the women’s apartments 
the shadows lay thick; but Piou-Lu fancied he 
could hear the pattering of litdle feet upon the 
matted floor, and the twinkling of curious eyes 
illuminating the solemn darkness. Yet, after 
all, he may have been mistaken, for the corridor 
opened on a garden wealthy in the rarest flow- 
ers, and he may have conceived the silver drip- 
ping of the fountain to be the pattering of dainty 
feet, and have mistaken the moonlight shining 
on the moist leaves of the lotus for the sparkles 
of women’s eyes. 

“Has Piou-Lu arrived in my dwelling?” 
asked Wei-chang-tze from the dim corner in 
which he lay. 


“That ignoble and wrath-deserving personage 
bows his head before you,” answered Piou-Lu, 
advancing and saluting the Mandarin in accord. 
ance with the laws of the Book of Rites. 

“TI hope that you performed your journey 
hither in great safety and peace of mind,” said 
Wei-chang-tze, gracefully motioning to the con- 
juror to seat himself on a small blue sofa that 
stood at a little distance. 

*“ When so mean an individual as Piou-Lu is 
honored by the request of the noble Wei-chang- 
tze, good fortune must attend him. How could 
it be otherwise ?” replied Piou-Lu, seating him. 
self, not on the small blue sofa, but on the satin 
one which was partly occupied by the Mandarin 
himself. 

“Piou-Lu did not send in his card, as the 
Rites direct,” said Wei-chang-tze, looking rath- 
er disgusted by this impertinent freedom on the 
part of the conjuror. 

“The elegant porter that adorns the noble 
porch of Wei-chang-tze was fast asleep,” an- 
swered Piou-Lu, “and Piou-Lu knew that the 
great Mandarin expected him with impatience.” 

“Yes,” said Wei-chang-tze; “I am oppressed 
bya thousand demons. Devils sleep in my hair, 
and my ears are overflowing with evil spirit. I 
can not rest at night, and feel no pleasure in 
| the day; therefore was it that I wished to see 
| you, in hopes that you would, by amusing the 
| demon that inhabits my stomach, induce him 
| to depart.” 

“T will endeavor to delight the respectable 
demon who lodges in your stomach with my 
unworthy conjurations,” replied Piou-Lu. But 
first I must go into the garden to gather flowers.” 

“Go,” said Wei-chang-tze. “The moon 
shines, and you will see there very many rare 
and beautiful plants that are beloved by my 
daughter Wu.” 
| “The moonlight itself can not shine brighter 
| on the lilies than the glances of your lordship’s 
daughter,” said the conjuror, bowing and pro- 
ceeding to the garden. 

Ah! what a garden it was that Piou-Lu now 
entered! The walls that surrounded it were 
lofty, and built of a rosy stone brought from the 
mountains of Mantchouria. This wall, on whose 
inner face flowery designs and triumphal pro- 
cessions were sculptured at regular intervals, 
sustained the long and richly laden shoots of 
the white magnolia, which spread its large snowy 
chalices in myriads over the surface. Tama- 
risks and palms sprang up in various parts of 
the grounds like dark columns supporting the 
silvery sky; while the tender and mournful wil- 
low drooped its delicate limbs over numberless 
fish-ponds, whose waters seemed to repose peace- 
fully in the bosom of the emerald turf. The 
air was distracted with innumerable perfumes, 
each more beautiful than the other. The blue 
convolvulus; the crimson ipomea; the prodigal 
azaleas; the spotted tiger-lilies; the timid and 
half-hidden jasmine, all poured forth, during 
the day and night, streams of perfume from the 
inexhaustible fountains of their chalices. The 
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heavy odors of the tube-rose floated languidly | he re-entered the hall of reception laden with 
through the leaves, as a richly-plumaged bird | flowers. “This ill-favored personage will make 
would float through summer-air, borne down by | such conjurations as shall delight the soul of the 
his own splendor. The blue lotus slept on the | elegant and well-born Mandarin, and cause his 
smooth waves of the fish-ponds in sublime re- | illustrious persecutor to fly terrified.” 


pose. There seemed an odor of enchantment 
through the entire place. The flowers whis- 
pered their secrets in the perfumed silence; the 
inmost heart of every blossom was unclosed at 
that mystic hour; all the magic and mystery of 
plants floated abroad, and the garden seemed 
filled with the breath of a thousand spells. But 
amidst the lilies and lotuses, amidst the scented 
roses and the drooping convolvuli, there moved 
a flower fairer than all. 

“T am here,” whispered a low voice, and a 
dusky figure came gliding toward Piou-Lu, as 
he stood by the fountain. 

“ Ah!” said the conjuror, in a tender voice, 
far different from the shrill tones in which he 
addressed the crowd opposite the Hotel of the 
Thirty-two Virtues. “The garden is now com- 
plete. Wu, the Rose of Completed Beauty, has 
blossomed on the night.” 

“Let Piou-Lu shelter her under his mantle 
from the cold winds of evening, and bear her 
company for a little while, for she has grown up 
under a lonely wall,” said Wu, laying her little 
hand gently on the conjuror’s arm, and nestling 
up to his side as a bird nestles into the fallen 
leaves warmed by the sun. 

“She can lie there but a little while,” an- 
swered Piou-Lu, folding the Mandarin’s daugh- 
ter in a passionate embrace, “for Wei-chang- 
tze awaits the coming of Piou-Lu impatiently, 
in order to have a conjuration with a devil that 
inhabits his stomach.” 

“ Alas!” said Wu, sadly, “why do you not 
seek some other and more distinguished em- 
ployment than that of a conjuror? Why do 
you not seek distinction in the Palace of Liter- 
ary Composition and obtain a style. Then we 
need not meet in secret, and you might without 
fear demand my hand from my father.” 

Piou-Lu smiled almost scornfully. He seem- 
ed to gain an inch in stature, and looked around 
him with an air of command. 

“The marble from which the statue is to be 
carved must lie in the quarry until’ the work- 
man finds it,’ he answered, “and the hour of 
my destiny has not yet arrived.” 

“Well, we must wait, I suppose,” said Wu, 
with a sigh ; “ meantime, Piou-Lu, I love you.” 

“The hour will come sooner than you think,” 
said Piou-Lu, returning her caress; “and now 
go, for the Mandarin waits.” 


Wu glided away through the gloom to her | 


own apartment, while the conjuror passed rap- 
idly through the garden and gathered the blos- 


Piou-Lu then stripped off the petals from 
|many of the flowers, and gathered them in a 
| heap on the floor. ‘The mass of leaves was 
| indeed variegated. The red of the quamoclit, 
|the blue of the convolvulus, the tender pink 
of the camelia, the waxen white of the mag- 
nolia, were all mingled together like the thou- 
sand hues in the Scarfs of Felicity. Having 
built ‘his confused mass of petals in the shape 
of a pyramid, Piou-Lu unwound a scarf from 
his waist and flung it over the heap. He then 
drew the piece of jade-stone from his pocket, 
and said: 

“This personage of outrageous presence de- 
sires that what will be, may be shown to the 
lofty Mandarin, Wei-chang-tze.” 

As he pronounced these words, he twitched 
the scarf away with a rapid jerk, and lo! the 
flower-leaves were gone, and in their place stood 
a beautiful mandarin duck, in whose gorgeous 
plumage one might trace the brilliant hues of 
the flowers. Piou-Lu now approached the duck, 
caught it up with one hand, while with the other 
he drew a sharp knife from his girdle and sey- 
ered the bird’s head from its body at a single 
stroke. To the great astonishment of Wei- 
chang-tze the body and dismembered head of 
the bird vanished the moment the knife had 
passed through the neck; but at the same in- 
stant a duck, resembling it in every respect, 
escaped from the conjuror’s hands and flew 
across the room. When I say that this duck 
resembled the other in every respect, I mean 
only in shape, size, and colors. For the rest, it 
|was no bodily duck. It was impalpable and 
| transparent, and even when it flew, it made no 
noise with its wings. 

“This is indeed wonderful !” said Wei-chang- 
| tze—* let the marvelous conjuror explain.” 
| “ The duck formed out of flowers was a duck 
|pure in body and in spirit, most lofty Manda- 
| rin,” said Piou-Lu, “and when it died under the 
knife, I ordered its soul to pass into its shadow, 
which can never be killed. Hence the shadow 
of the duck has all the colors, as well as the in- 
telligence of the real duck that gave it birth.” 

“And to what end has the very wise Piou- 
Lu created this beautiful duck-shadow ?” asked 
the Mandarin. 

“The cultivated Wei-chang-tze shall imme- 
diately behold,” answered the conjuror, drawing 
from his wide sleeve a piece of rock-salt, and 
flinging it to the farther end of the room. He 
had hardly done this when a terrific sound, be- 
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soms of certain flowers as he went. He seemed | tween a bark and a howl, issued from the dim 
to linger with a strange delight over the buds | corner into which he had cast the rock-salt, and 
bathed in the moonlight and the dew; their | immediately a large gray wolf issued wonder- 


perfume ascended into his nostrils like incense, 
and he breathed it with a voluptuous pleasure. 


fully from out of the twilight, and rushed with 
savage fangs upon the shadow of the beautiful 


“Now let the demon tremble in the noble | duck. 


stomach of Wei-chang-tze,” said Piou-Lu, as 








“Why, it is a wolf from the forests of Mant- 
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chouria!” exclaimed Wei-chang-tze, rather 
alarmed at this frightful apparition. “This 
is no shadow, but a living and blood-thirsty 
beast.” 

“Let my lord observe and have no fear,” 
said Piou-Lu, tranquilly. 

The wolf seemed rather confounded when, on 
making a snap at the beautiful duck, his sharp 
fangs met no resistance, while the bird flew 
with wonderful venom straight at his tiery eyes. 
He growled, and snapped, and tore with his 
claws at the agile shadow that fluttered around 
and over him, but all to no purpose. As well 
might the hound leap at the reflection of the 
deer in the pool where he drinks. The shadow 
of the beautiful duck seemed all the while to 
possess some strange, deadly influence over the 
savage wolf. His growls grew fainter and faint- 
er, and his red and flaming eyes seemed to drop 
blood. His limbs quivered all over, and the 
rough hairs of his coat stood on end with terror 
and pain—the shadow of the beautiful duck 
never ceasing all the time to fly straight at his 
eyes. 

“The wolf is dying!” 
tze. 
“ He will die—die like a dog,” said Piou-Lu, 
in a tone of savage triumph. 

And presently, as he predicted, the wolf gave 
two or three faint howls, turned himself round 
in a circle as if making a bed to sleep on, and 
then lay down and died. The shadow of the 
beautiful duck seemed now to be radiant with 
glory. It shook its bright wings, that were love- 
ly and transparent as a rainbow, and mounting 
on the dead body of the wolf, sat in majesty 
upon this grim and shaggy throne. 

*“ And what means this strange exhibition, 
learned and wise conjuror,” asked Wei-chang- 
tze with a sorely troubled air. 

“T will tell you,” said Piou-Lu, suddenly 
dropping his respectful and ceremonious lan- 
guage, and lifting his hand with an air of su- 
preme power. “The mandarin duck, elegant, 
faithful, and courageous, is an emblem of the 
dynasty of Ming, that true Chinese race that 
ruled so splendidly in this land before the in- 
vaders usurped the throne. The cowardly and 
savage wolf is a symbol of the Mantchou Tartar 
robbers who slew our liberties, shaved our heads, 
and enchained our people. The time has now 
arrived when the duck has recovered its splen- 
dor and its courage, and is going to kill the wolf; 
for the wolf can not bite it, as it works like a 
shadow in the twilight and mystery of secret as- 
sociation. This you know, Wei-chang-tze, as 
well as I.” 


exclaimed Wei-chang- 


“T have indeed heard of a rebel Chinese | 


named Tién-té, who has raised a flame in our 
peaceful land, and who, proclaiming himself a 
lineal descendant of the dynasty of Ming, seeks 
to dethrone our wise and Heavenly Sovereign 
Hién-foung.” 

“Lie not to me, Wei-chang-tze, for I know 
your inmost thoughts. Chinese as you are, I 
know that you hate the Tartar in your heart, 


but you are afraid to say so for fear of losing 
your head.” 

The Mandarin was so stupified at this auda. 
cious address that he could not reply, while the 
conjuror continued : 

“I come to make you an offer. Join the 
forces of the Heaven-descended Emperor Ti¢n. 
té Join with him in expelling this tyrannical 
Tartar race from the Central Kingdom, and 
driving them back again to their cold hills and 
barren deserts. Fly with ye to the Imperial 
Camp, and bring with you your daughter Wu, 
the Golden Heart of the Lily, and I promise 
you the command of one-third of the Imperial 
Forces, and the Presidency of the College of 
Ceremonies.” 

“And who are you, who dare to ask of Wei- 
chang-tze to bestow on you his nobly-born 
daughter?” said Wei-chang-tze, starting in a 
rage from his couch. 

“I!” replied Piou-Lu, shaking his conjuror’s 
gown from his shoulders and displaying a splen- 
did garment of yellow satin, on the breast of 
which was emblazoned the Imperial Dragon, 
“T am your Emperor, Tién-té!” 

“Ha!” screamed a shrill voice behind him at 
this moment, “here he is. The elegant and 
noble rebel, for whose head our worthy Emper- 
or has offered a reward of ten thousand silver 
tales. Here he is. Catch! beautiful and noble 
Mandarins, catch him! and I will pay my cred- 
itors with the head-money.” 

“ Piou-Lu turned, and beheld the little tailor 
Hang-pou, at whose back were a whole file of 
soldiers, and a number of Mandarins. Wei- 
chang-tze shuddered, for in this compromise of 
his character he knew that his death was writ- 
ten if he fell into the Imperial hands. 


THE CHAPTER OF “ ALL IS OVER.” 

“Stately and temperate tailor,” said Piou- 
Lu, calmly, “why do you wish to arrest me ?” 

“Ho! because I will get a reward, and I 
want to pay my debts,” said Hang-pou, grinning 
spitefully. 

“A reward for me! the miserable and mar- 
rowless conjuror, Piou-Lu. Oh! elegant cutter 
of summer-gowns, your well-educated brains 
are not at home!” 

“Oh! we know you well enough, mighty 
conjuror. You are none other than the con- 

tumacious rebel Tién-té, who dares to claim the 
| throne held by the wise and merciful Hién- 
Foung, and we will bear you to the court of 
| Pekin in chains, so that you may wither in the 
| light of his terrible eyes.” 

“You think you will get a reward of ten thou- 
sand silver tales for my head,” said Piou-Lu. 

“ Certainly,” replied the little tailor, rubbing 
his hands with glee—“ certainly. His Unmatch- 
ed and Isolated Majesty has promised it, and 
the Brother of the Sun never lies.” 

“Listen, inventive closer of symmetrical 
seams! listen, and I will tell you what will be- 
come of your ten thousand silver tales. There 








is a long avenue leading to the Imperial treas- 
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ary, and at every second step is an open hand. | 
When the ten thousand tales are poured out, 
the first hand grasps a half, the second hand an 
eighth of the remaining half, the third hand 
grasps a fourth of the rest, and when the money- 
bags get down a little lower, all the hands grasp 
together; so that when the bags reach the little 
tailor Hang-pou, who stands stamping his feet 
very far down indeed, they are entirely empty; 
for Tartar robbers surround the throne, and a 
Tartar usurper sits upon it, and the great Chi- 
nese nation toils in its rice-fields to gild their 
palaces, and fill their seraglios, and for all they 
give get neither justice nor mercy. But I, 
‘Tién-té, the Heavenly Emperor of this Central 
Land will ordain it otherwise, and hurl the false 
Dragon from his throne ; for it is written in the 
Book of Prognostics, a copy of which was brought 
to me on the wings of a yellow serpent, that the 
dynasty of Han shall rule once more, and the 
Tartar wolves perish miserably out of the Land 
of Flowers.” 

“This is treason against the Light of the 


Universe, our most gracious Emperor,” said the | 


Mandarin Lin. “You shall have seventy times 
seven pounds of cold iron put upon your neck 
for these blasphemies, and I will promise you 


that many bamboo splinters shall be driven up | 


under your rebellious nails.” 

‘Let our ears be no longer filled with these 
atrocious utterances!” cried Hang-pou. “Oh, 
brave and splendid Mandarins! order your ter- 
rifying tigers to arrest this depraved rebel, in 
order that we may hasten with him to Pekin.” 

“Before you throw the chains of sorrow 
around my neck, O tailor of celestial inspira- 
tions!” said Piou-Lu, with calm mockery—“ be- 
fore the terrible weight of your just hand falls 
upon me, I pray you, if you would oblige me, 
to look at that duck.” 
pointed to where the shadow of the duck was 
sitting on the body of the wolf. 

“Qh, what a beautiful duck!” cried Hang- 
pou, with glistening eyes, and clapping his 
hands; “et us try and catch him!” 

“It is indeed a majestic duck,” said Manda- 
rin Lin, gravely stroking his mustache. “Iam 
favorable to his capture.” 

“You will wait until we catch the duck, il- 
lustrious rebel!” said Hang-pou to Piou-Lu, 
very innocently, never taking his eves off of the 
duck, to which they seemed to be glued by some 
singular spell of attraction. 

“T will talk with the Mandarin Wei-chang- 
tze while you put your noble manceuvres into 
motion,” answered Piou-Lu. 

“Now let us steal upon the duck,” said 
Hang-pou. ‘“ Handsomely-formed duck, we en- 
treat of you to remain as quiet as possible, in 
order that we may grasp you in our hands.” 

Then, as if actuated by a single impulse, the 
entire crowd, with the exception of Wei-chang- 
tze and Piou-Lu, moved toward the duck. The 
Mandarins stepped on tip-toe, with bent bodies, 
and little black eyes glistening with eagerness ; 
Hang-pou crawled on his belly like a serpent ; 
Vor, XIL—No. 70.—L 1 


So saying, Piou-Lu | 


and the soldiers, casting aside their bows and 
shields, crept, with their hands upon their sides, 
toward the beautiful bird. The duck remained 
perfectly quiet, its variegated wings shining like 
painted talc, and its neck lustrous as the court 
robe of a first-class Mandarin. The crowd 
scarcely breathed, so intense was their eager- 
ness to capture the duck; and they moved 
slowly forward, gradually surrounding it. 

Hang-pou was the first to make a clutch at 
the bird, but he was very much astonished tu 
find his hand closing on empty air, while the 
duck remained seated on the wolf, as still as a 
picture. 

“Miserable tailor!” cried Mandarin Lin, 
| “ your hand is a sieve, with meshes wide enough 
to strain elephants. How can you catch the 
beautiful duck? Behold me!” and Mandarin 
Lin made a rapid and well-calculated dive at 
theduck. To the wonderment of every one ex- 
cept Piou-Lu and Wei-chang-tze, the duck seem- 
ed to ooze through his fingers, and escaping, flew 
away to the other end of the room. 

“If my hand is a sieve,” said Hang-pou, “it 
is evident that the noble Mandarin’s hand is not 
a wall of beaten copper, for it lets dacks fly 
through with wonderful ease.” 

“Jt is a depraved and abominable duck, of 
| criminal parentage,” said Mandarin Lin, in a 

terrible rage ; “and I vow, by the whiskers of 
the Dragon, that I will catch it and burn it on 
@ spit.” . 

“Oh, yes!” cried the entire crowd—Manda- 
rins, soldiers, and the little tailor—all now at- 
tracted to the chase of the duck by a power that 
they could no longer resist. “Oh, yes! we will 
most assuredly capture this little duck, and, de- 
priving him of his feathers, punish him on a spit 

| that is exceedingly hot.” 
So the chase commenced. Here and there, 
| from one corner to the other, up the walls, on 
| the altar of the household gods—in short, in 
every possible portion of the large room, did the 
Mandarins, the little tailor, and the soldiers pur- 
| sue the shadow of the beautiful duck. Never 
was seen such a duck. It seemed to be in twen- 
ty places at a time. One moment Mandarin Lin 
| would throw himself bodily on the bird, in hopes 
| of crushing it, and would call out triumphantly 
|that now indeed he had the duck; but the 
| words would be hardly out of his mouth when a 
| loud shout from the rest of the party would dis- 
| abuse his mind, and turning, he would behok| 
| the duck marching proudly down the centre of 
{the floor, Another time a soldier would de- 
| clare that he had the duck in his breeches poch- 
| et, but while his neighbors were carefully prob- 
| ing that recess, the duck would be seen calmly 
| emerging from his right-hand sleeve. One time 
| Hang-pou sat down suddenly on the mouth of 
a large china jar, and resolutely refused to stir, 
declaring that he had seen the duck enter the 
jar, and that he was determined to sit upon the 
mouth until the demon of a duck was starved to 
death. But even while uttering his heroic de- 
termination, his mouth was seen to open very 
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wide, and, to the astonishment of all, the duck | 
flew out. In an instant the whole crowd was | 
after him again; Mandarin Hy-le tumbled over 

Mandarin Ching-tze, and Mandarin Lin nearly | 
drove his head through Hang-pou’s stomach. | 
The unhappy wretches began now to perspire 

and grow faint with fatigue, but the longer the | 
chase went on the hotter it grew. There was | 
no rest for any of them. From corner to cor- 
ner, from side to side—now in one direction, | 
now in another—no matter whither the duck 
flew, they were compelled to follow. Their 
faces streamed, and their legs seemed ready to 
sink under them. Their eyeballs were ready to 
start out of their heads, and they had the air of | 
government couriers who had traveled five hun- 

dred & in eleven days. ‘They were nearly dead. 

“Those men will surely perish, illustrious 
claimant of the throne,” said Wei-chang-tze, 
gazing with astonishment at this mad chase. | 

“Let them perish!” said the conjuror; “so | 
will perish all the enemies of the Celestial sov- | 
ereign Tién-té. Wei-chang-tze, once more, do 
you accept my offer? If you remain here, you 
will be sent to Pekin in chains; if you come | 
with me, I will gird your waist with the scarf 
of Perpetual Delight. We want wise men like | 
you to guide our armies, and—” 

*“ And the illustrious Tién-té loves the Man- 
darin’s daughter,” said Wei-chang-tze, roguish- 
ly finishing the sentence. ‘“ Light of the Uni- | 
verse and Son of Heaven, Wei-chang-tze is your | 
slave !” 

Piou-Lu—for I still call him by his conjuror’s 
name—gave a low whistle, and, obedient to the 
summons, Wu’s delicate shape came gliding | 
from the corridor toward her lover, with the | 
dainty step of a young fawn going to the fount- 
ain. 

“Wu,” said Pion-Lu, “the marble is carved, 
and the hour is come.” 

“ My father, then, has consented ?” said Wu, 
looking timidly at her father. 

“When the Empercr of the Central Land 
condescends to woo, what father dare refuse ?” 
said Wei-chang-tze. 

“Emperor!” said Wu, opening her black eyes 
with wonder. “My Piou-Lu an Emperor!” | 

“T am indeed the Son of the Dragon,” said | 
Piou-Lu, folding her to his breast, “and you | 
shall sit upon a throne of ivory and gold.” 

*“ And I thouglit you were only a conjuror!” 
murmured Wu, hiding her head in his yellow 
gown. 

“But how are we to leave this place ?” asked 
Wei-chang-tze, looking alarmed. “The guard 
will seize us if they get knowledge of your pres- 
ence.” 

“We shall be at my castle in the mountains 
of Tse-Hing, near the Kouéi-Lin, in less than 
a minute,” answered Piou-Lu; “for to the pos- | 
sessor of the Dragon-Fang all things are pos- 
sible.” 

Even as he spoke the ground began to slide | 
from under their feet with wonderful rapidity, | 
Jeaving them motionless and upright. Houses, 


| 





walls, gardens, fields, all passed by them with 
the swiftness of a dream, until, in a few seconds. 
they found themselves in the mountain-castle 
of Tién-té, where they were welcomed with a 
splendid hospitality. Wau became the favorite 
wife of the adventurous Emperor, and Wei- 
chang-tze one of his most famous generals. 
The day after these events some Tartar sol- 


| diers entered Wei-chang-tze’s house to search 


for the Mandarin, when, in the reception-hall, 
they were confounded at finding a number of 


|men lying dead upon the floor, while in the 


midst sat a beautiful duck, that immediately on 
their entrance flew out through a window, and 
was seen no more. The dead men were soon 
recognized, and it was the opinion of the people 
of Tching-tou that Wei-chang-tze had poisoned 
all the soldiers and Mandarins, and then fled. 
The tailor, Hang-pou, being among the corpses, 
was found to have given his creditors the slip 
forever. 

Victory still sits on the banner of Tién-té, 
and he will, without doubt, by the time that the 


| tea is again fit to gather, sit upon the ancient 
throne of his ancestors. 
Every thing is now gracefully concluded. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER IX.—LITTLE MOTHER. 

ig morning light was in no hurry to climb 

the prison wall and look in at the snuggery 
windows ; and when it did come, it would have 
been more welcome if it had come alone, instead 
of bringing a rush of rain with it. But the equi- 
noctial gales were blowing out at sea, and the 
impartial southwest wind, in its flight, would 
not neglect even the narrow Marshalsea, While 
it roared through the steeple of Saint George's 
Church, and twirled all the cowls in the neigh- 


| borhood, it made a swoop to beat the Southwark 
| smoke into the jail; and, plunging down the 


chimneys of the few early collegians who were 
yet lighting their fires, half suffocated them. 
Arthur Clennam would have been litile dis- 


| posed to linger in bed, though his bed had been 


in a more private situation, and less affected by 
the raking out of yesterday’s fire, the kindling 
of to-day’s under the collegiate boiler, the fill- 
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ing of that Spartan vessel at the pump, the sweep- 
ing and sawdusting of the common room, and 
other such preparations. Heartily glad to see 
the morning, though little rested by the night, 
he turned out as soon as he could distinguish 
objects about him, and paced the yard for two 
heavy hours before the gate was opened. 

The walls were so near to one another, and 
the wild clouds hurried over them so fast, that 
it gave him a sensation like the beginning of 
sea-sickness to look up at the gusty sky. The 
rain, carried aslant by flaws of wind, blackened 
that side of the central building which he had 
visited last night, but left a narrow dry trough 
under the lee of the wall, where he walked up 
and down among waifs of straw and dust and 
paper, the waste droppings of the pump, and 
the stray leaves of yesterday’s greens. It was 
as haggard a view of life as a man need look 
upon. 

Nor was it relieved by any glimpse of the lit- 
tle creature who had brought him there. Per- 
haps she glided out of her doorway and in at 
that where her father lived, while his face was 
turned from both; but he saw nothing of her. 
It was too early for her brother; to have seen 
him once, was to have seen enough of him to 
know that he would be sluggish to leave what- 
ever frouzy bed he occupied at night; so, as 
Arthur Clennam walked up and down, waiting 
for the gate to open, he cast about in his mind 
for future rather than for present means of pur- 
suing his discoveries. 


At last the lodge-gate turned, and the turn- 
key, standing on the step, taking an early comb 


at his hair, was ready to let him out. With a 
joyful sense of release he passed through the 
lodge, and found himself again in the little out- 
er court-yard where he had spoken to the brother 
last night. 

There was a string of people already strag- 
gling in, whom it was not difficult to identify as 
the nondescript messengets, go-betweens, and 
errand-bearers of the place. Some of them had 
been lounging in the rain until the gate should 
open; others, who had timed their arrival with 
greater nicety, were coming up now, and passing 
in with damp whity-brown paper bags from the 
grocers, loaves of bread, lumps of butter, eggs, 
milk, and the like. ‘The shabbiness of these at- 
tendants upon shabbiness, the poverty of these 
insolvent waiters upon insolvency, was a sight to 
see. Such threadbare coats and trowsers, such 
fusty gowns and shawls, such squashed hats and 
bonnets, such boots and shoes, such umbrellas 
and walking-sticks, never were seen in Rag Fair. 
All of them wore the cast-off clothes of other 
men and women; were made up of patches and 
pieces of other people’s individuality, and had 
no sartorial existence of their own proper. Their 
walk was the walk of a race apart. They had 
4 peculiar way of doggedly slinking round the 
corner, as if they were eternally going to the 
pawnbrokers. When they coughed, they coughed 
like people accustomed to be forgotten on door- 


steps and in draughty passages, waiting for an- 
swers to letters in faded ink, which gave the 
recipients of those manuscripts great mental dis- 
turbance and no satisfaction. As they eyed the 
stranger in passing, they eyed him with borrow- 
ing eyes—hungry, sharp, speculative as to his 
softness if they were accredited to him, and the 
likelihood of his standing something handsome. 
Mendicity on commission stooped in their-high 
shoulders, shambled in their unsteady legs, but- 
toned and pinned and darned and dragged their 
clothes, frayed their button-holes, leaked out of 
their figures in dirty little ends of tape, and is- 
sued from their mouths in alcoholic breathings. 

As these people passed him standing still in 
the court-yard, and one of them turned back to 
inquire if he could assist him with his services, 
it came into Arthur Clennam’s mind that he 
would speak to Dorrit again before he went 
away. She would have recovered her first sur- 
prise, and might feel easier with him. He asked 
this member of the fraternity (who had two red 
herrings in his hand, and a loaf and a blacking- 
brush under his arm) where was the nearest 
place to get a cup of coffee at. The nondescript 
replied in encouraging terms, and brought him 
to a coffee-shop in the street within a stone's 
throw. 

“Do you know Miss Dorrit?” 
client. 

The nondescript knew two Miss Dorrits; one 
who was born inside—That was the one! That 
was the one? The nondescript had known her 
many years. In regard of the other Miss Dor 
rit, the nondescript lodged in the same house 
with herself and uncle. 

This changed the client's half-formed design 
of remaining at the coffee-shop until the nonde 
script should bring him word that Dorrit had 
issued forth into the street. He intrusted the 
nondescript with a confidential message to her, 
importing that the visitor who had waited on 
her father last night, begged the favor of a few 
words with her at her uncle’s lodging; he ob- 
tained from the same source full directions to 
the house, which was very near; dismissed the 
nondescript gratified with half-a-crown; and 
having hastily refreshed himself at the coffee- 
shop, repaired with all speed to the clarionet- 
player’s dwelling. 

There were so many lodgers in this honse, 
that the door-post seemed to be as full of bell- 
handles as a cathedral organ is of stops. Doubt- 
ful which might be the clarionet-stop, he was 
considering the point, when a shuttlecock flew 
out of the parlor-window, and alighted on his 
hat. He then observed that in the parlor-win- 
dow was a blind with the inscription, Mr. Crir- 
pLes’s ACADEMY; also in another line, EventnG 
Tuition; and behind the blind was a little 
white-faced boy, with a slice of bread and but- 
ter and a battledore. The window being ac- 
cessible from the footway, he looked in over the 
blind, returned the shuttlecock, and put his 


asked the new 











question. 
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Dorrit?” said the little white-faced boy 
(Master Cripples in fact). ‘ Mr. Dorrit? Third 
bell and one knock.” 

‘The pupils of Mr. Cripples appeared to have 


been making a copy-book of the street door, it | 


was so extensively scribbled over in pencil. The 
frequency of the inscriptions, ‘* Old Dorrit,” and 
“Dirty Dick,” in combination, suggested inten- 
tions of personality on the part of Mr. Cripples’s 
pupils. ‘There was ample time to make these 
observations before the door was opened by the 
poor old man himself. 

“Hal” said he, very slowly remembering 
Arthur, “you were shut in last night ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dorrit. I hope to meet your niece 
here presently.” 

“Oh!” said he, pondering. 
brother’s way? ‘True. 
stairs and wait for her?” 

“Thank you.” 

Turning himself, as slowly as he turned in 


“Out of my 
Would you come up 
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| He was as feeble, spare, and slow in his pinches 
| as in every thing else, but a certain little trick. 
ling of enjoyment of them played in the poor worn 
nerves about the corners of his eyes and mouth. 

“Amy, Mr.Clennam. What do you think of 
| her ?” 

“IT am much impressed, Mr. Dorrit, by al] 

that I have seen of her and thought of her.” 

“* My brother would have been quite lost with 
| out Amy,” he returned. ‘ We should all have 
| been lost without Amy. She is a very good girl, 

Amy. She does her duty.” 

Arthur fancied that he heard in these praises 
| @ certain tone of custom which he had hear! 
| from the father last night, with an inward pro- 
| test and feeling of antagonism. It was not that 
| they stinted her praises, or were insensible to 
| what she did for them; but that they were lazi 

ly habituated to her, as they were to all the resi 
| of their condition. He fancied that although 
| they had before them, every day, the means of 


his mind whatever he heard or said, he led the | comparison between her and one another an} 
vay up the narrow stairs. The house was very | themselves, they regarded her as being in he: 
close, and had an unwholesome smell. The lit-| necessary place; as holding a position toward 
le staircase windows looked in at the back win- | them all which belonged to her, like her name 


lows of other houses as unwholesome as itself, 
with poles and lines thrust out of them, on which 
unsightly linen hung: as if the inhabitants were 
angling for clothes, and had had some wretched 
bites not worth attending to. In the back gar- 
ret—a sickly room, with a turn-up bedstead in 
it, so hastily and recently turned up that the 
blankets were boiling over, as it were, and keep- 
ing the lid open—a half-finished breakfast of 
coffee and toast, for two persons, was jumbled 
down any how on a rickety table. 

There was no one there. The old man, mum- 
bling to himself, after some consideration, that 
Fanny had run away, went to the next room to 
fetch her back. The visitor, observing that she 
held the door on the inside, and that when the 
uncle tried to open it, there was a sharp adjura- 
tion of “ Don’t, stupid!” and an appearance of 
loose stocking and flannel, concluded that the 
young lady was in an undress. The uncle, with- 
out appearing to come to any conclusion, shuf- 
fled in again, sat down in his chair, and began 
warming his hands at the fire. Not that it was 
cold, or that he had any waking idea whether it 
was or not. 

“What did you think of my brother, Sir?” he 
asked, when he, by-and-by, discovered what he 
was doing, left off, reached over to the chimney- 
piece, and took his clarionet-case down. 

‘*] was glad,” said Arthur, very much at a 
loss, for his thoughts were on the brother before 
him, ‘to find him so well and cheerful.” 

‘*‘Ha!”’ muttered the old man, “ Yes, yes, yes, 
yes, yes!” 

Arthur wondered what he could possibly want 
with the clarionet-case. He did not want it at 
all. He discovered, in due time, that it was not 
the little paper of snuff (which was also on the 
chimney-piece), put it back again, took down the 
snuff instead, and solaced himself with a pinch. 


or her age. He fancied that they viewed her, 
not as having arisen away from the prison at 
mosphere, but as appertaining to it; as being 
vaguely what they had a right to expect, and 
nothing more. 

Her uncle resumed his breakfast, and was 
munching toast sopped in coffee, oblivious of 
his guest, when the third bell rang. That was 
Amy, he said, and went down to let her in; 
leaving the visitor with as vivid a picture on his 
mind of his begrimed hands, dirt-worn face, and 
decayed figure, as if he were still drooping in his 
chair. 

She came up after him, in the usual plain 
dress, and with the usual timid manner. Her 
lips were a little parted, as if her heart beat fasi- 
er than usual. 

““Mr. Clennam, Amy,” said her uncle, “has 
been expecting you some time.” 

‘*T took the liberty of sending you a message.” 

“T received the message, Sir.” 

“ Are you going to my mother’s this morning ? 
I think not, for it is past your usual hour.” 

‘** Not to-day, Sir. I am not wanted to-day.” 

“Will you allow me to walk a little way in 
whatever direction you may be going? I can 
then speak to you as we walk, both without de 
taining you here, and without intruding longer 
here myself.” 

She looked embarrassed, but said, if he 
pleased. He made a pretense of having mis 
laid his walking-stick, to give her time to set the 
bedstead right, to answer her sister’s impatient 
knock at the wall, and to say a word softly to 
her uncle. Then he found it, and they went 
down stairs; she first, he following, the uncle 
standing at the stair-head, and probably forget- 
ting them before they had reached the ground- 
floor. 





Mr. Cripples’s pupils, who were by this time 
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coming to school, desisted from their morning | 
recreation of cuffing one another with bags and 
books, to stare with all the eyes they had at 
a stranger who had been to see Dirty Dick. 
They bore the trying spectacle in silence, until 
the mysterious visitor was at a safe distance ; 
when they burst into pebbles and yells, and like- 
wise into reviling dances, and in all respects bur- 
ied the pipe of peace with so many savage cere- 
monies, that if Mr. Cripples had been the chief 
of the Cripplewayboo tribe, with his war-paint 
on, they could scarcely have done greater justice 
to their education. 

In the midst of this homage, Mr. Arthur Clen- 
nam offered his arm to Little Dorrit, and Little 
Dorrit took it. “ Will you go by the Iron Bridge,” 
said he, “where there is an escape from the 
noise of the street?” Little Dorrit answered, if 
he pleased, and presently ventured to hope that 
he would “not mind” Mr, Cripples’s boys, for 
she had herself received her education, such as 
it was, in Mr. Cripples’s evening academy. He 
returned, with the best will in the world, that 
Mr. Cripples’s boys were forgiven out of the bot- 
tom of his souL Thus did Cripples unconscious- 
ly become a master of the ceremonies between 
them, and bring them more naturally together 
than Beau Nash might have done if they had 
lived in his golden days, and he had alighted 
from his coach and six for the purpose. 

The morning remained squally, and the streets 
were miserably muddy, but no rain fell as they 
walked toward the Iron Bridge. The little creat- 
ure seemed so young in his eyes, that there were 
moments when he found himself thinking of her, 
if not speaking to her, as if she were a child. 
Perhaps he seemed as old in her eyes as she 
seemed young in his. 

“I am sorry to hear you were so inconven- 
ienced last night, Sir, as to be locked in. It was 
very unfortunate.” 

It was nothing, he returned. 
very good bed. 

“Qh yes!” she said, quickly; “she believed 
there were excellent beds at the coffee-house.” 
He noticed that the coffee-house was quite a 
majestic hotel to her, and that she treasured its 
reputation. 

“T believe it is very expensive,” said Little 
Dorrit, “ but my father has told me that quite 
beautiful dinners may be got there. And wine,” 
she added, timidly. 

“Were you ever there ?” 

“Qh no! Qnaly into the kitchen, to fetch hot- 
water.” 

To think of growing up with a kind of awe 
upon one as to the luxuries of that superb es- 
tablishment, the Marshalsea hotel! 

“T asked you last night,” said Clennam, ‘ how 
you had become acquainted with my mother. 
Did you ever hear her name befoze she sent for 
you?” 

“ No, Sir.” 


He had had a 


He met her eyes raised to his with so much 
wonder in them (she was scared when that en- 

counter took place, and shrunk away again), 

that he felt it necessary to say: 

‘“‘T have a reason for asking, which I can not 

very well explain; but you must, on no account, 

suppose it to be of a nature to cause you the 

least alarm or anxiety. Quite the reverse. And 

you think that at no time of your father’s life 

was my name of Clennam ever familiar to him?” 

“No, Sir.” 

He felt, from the tone in which she spoke, 

that she was glancing up at him with those part- 

ed lips; therefore he looked before him, rather 

than make her heart beat quicker still by em- 

barrassing her afresh. 

Thus they emerged upon the Iron Bridge, 

which was as quiet after the roaring streets as 
though it had been open country. The wind 
blew roughly, the wet squalls came rattling past 
them, skimming the pools on the road and pave- 
ment, and raining them down into the river. 
The clouds raced on furiously in the lead-col- 
ored sky, the smoke and mist raced after them, 
the dark tide ran fierce and strong in the same 
direction. Little Dorrit seemed the least, the 
quietest, and weakest of Heaven's creatures. 

“Let me put you in a coach,” said Arthur 
Clennam, very nearly adding, “* my poor child!” 

She hurriedly declined, saying that wet or 
dry made little difference to her; she was used 
to go about in all weathers. He knew it to be 
so, and was touched with more pity; thinking 
of the slight figure at his side, making its nightly 
way through the damp, dark, boisterous streets, 
to such a place of rest. 

“You spoke so feelingly to me last night, Sir, 
and I found afterward that you had been so gen- 
erous to my father, that I could not resist your 
message, if it was only to thank you; especially 
as I wished very much to say to you—” She 
hesitated and trembled, and tears rose in her 
eyes, but did not fall. 

“To say to me—?” 

“That I hope you will not misunderstand my 
father. Don’t judge him, Sir, as you would 
judge others outside the gates. He has been 
there so long! I never saw him outside, but I 
can understand that he must have grown differ- 
ent in some things since.” 

“My thoughts will never be unjust or harsh 
toward him, believe me.” 

“Not,” she said, with a prouder air, asthe mis- 
giving evidently crept upon her that she might 
seem to be abandoning him, “not that he has 
any thing to be ashamed of for himself, or that 
I have any thing to be ashamed of forhim. He 
only requires to be understood. I only ask for 
him that his life may be fairly remembered. All 
that he said was quite true. It all happened just 
as he related it. He is very much respected. 
Every body who comes in, is glad to know him. 
He is more courted than any one else. He is 





“Do you think your father ever did?” 
“No, Sir.” 





* far more thought of than the Marshal is.” 


!. Tf ever pride were innocent ‘t was innocent ir 
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Little Dorrit when she grew boastful of her fa- 
ther. 

“Tt is often said that his manners are a true 
gentleman’s, and quite a study. I see none like 
them in that place, but he is admitted to be su- 
perior to all the rest. This is quite as much 
why they make him presents, as because they 
know him to be needy. He is not to be blamed 
for being in need, poor love! Who could be in 
prison a quarter of a century, and be prosper- 
ous !” 

What affection in her words, what compas- | 
sion in her repressed tears, what a great soul of 
fidelity within her, how true the light that shed 
false brightness round him! 

“Tf I have found it best to conceal where my 
home is, it is not because I am ashamed of him. 
God forbid! Nor am Iso much ashamed of the 
place itself as might be supposed. People are 
not bad because they come there. I have known 
numbers of good, persevering, honest people, 
come there through misfortune. They are al- 
most all kind-hearted to one another. And it 
would be ungrateful indeed in me, to forget that 
I have had many quiet, comfortable hours there ; 
that I had an excellent friend there when I was 
quite a baby, who was very fond of me; that I 
have been taught there, and have worked there, 
and have slept soundly there. I think it would 
be almost cowardly and cruel not to have some 
little attachment for it, after all this.” 

She had relieved the faithful fullness of her 
heart, and modestly said, raising her eyes ap- 
pealingly to her new friend’s, “I did not mean 
to say so much, nor have I ever but once spoken 
about this before. But it seems to set it more 
right than it was last night. I said I wished you | 
had not followed me, Sir. I don’t wish it so 
much now, unless you should think—indeed I | 
don’t wish it at all, unless I should have spoken | 
so confusedly, that—that you can scarcely un- | 
stand me, which I am afraid may be the case.” 

He told her with perfect truth that it was not 
the case; and putting himself between her and | 
the sharp wind and rain, sheltered her as well | 
as he could. 

“I feel permitted now,” he said, “to ask you | 
a littke more concerning your father. Has he 
many creditors ?” 

“Oh! a great number. 

“IT mean detaining creditors, who keep him 
where he is?” 

“Oh yes! a great number.” 

**Can you tell me—I can get the information, 
no doubt, elsewhere, if you can not—who is the | 
most influential of them ?” 

Dorrit said, after considering a little, that she 
used to hear long ago of Mr. Tite Barnacle as 
a man of great power. He was a commissioner, 
or a board, or a trustee, “or something.” He 
lived in Grosvenor Square, she thought, or very | 
near it. He was under Government—high in 
the Cireumlocution Office. She appeared to 
have acquired, in her infancy, some awful im- 
pression of the might of this formidable Mr. | 





; earns a little money. 
| us, 


Tite Barnacle of Grosvenor Square, or very near 
it, and the Circumlocution Office, which quite 
crugxed her when she mentioned him. 

“It can do no harm,” thought Arthur, if | 
see this Mr. Tite Barnacle.” 

The thought did not present itself so quieth 
but that her quickness intercepted it. “ Ah!” 
said Dorrit, shaking her head with the mild de 
spair of a lifetime. ‘Many people used t 
think once of getting my poor father out, but 
you don’t know how hopeless it is.” 

She forgot to be shy at the moment, in hor 
estly warning him away from the sunken wreck 
he had a dream of raising; and looked at him 
with eyes which assuredly, in association with) 
her patient face, her fragile figure, her sparc 
dress, and the wind and rain, did not turn him 
from his purpose of helping her. 

“Even if it could be done,” said she—“ and 
it never can be done now—where could fathe 
live, or how could he live? I have often thought 
that if such a change could come, it might bx 
any thing but a service to him now. People 
might not think so well of him outside as the: 
do there. He might not be so gently dealt wit! 
outside, as he is there. He might not be so fit 
himself for the life outside, as he is for that.” 

Here for the first time she could not restrain 


| her tears from falling; and the little thin hands 


he had watched when they were so busy, trem 


| bled as they clasped each other. 


“Tt would be a new distress to him even to 


know that I earn a little money, and that Fanny 


He is so anxious about 
you see, feeling helplessly shut up there 
Such a good, good father!” 

He let the little burst of feeling go by before 
he spoke. It was soon gone. She was not ac- 
| customed to think of herself, or to trouble any 
one with her emotions. He had but glanced 
away at the piles of city roofs and chimneys 
among which the smoke was rolling heavily, and 
at the wilderness of masts on the river, and the 
wilderness of steeples on the shore, indistinct!) 
mixed together in the stormy haze, when she 
was again as quiet as if she had been plying her 
needle in his mother’s room. 

“You would be glad to have your brother set 
at liberty ?” 

“Oh very, very glad, Sir!” 

“Well, we will hope for him at least. 
told me last night of a friend you had ?” 
His name was Plornish, Dorrit said. 

And where did Plornish live? Plornish lived 
in Bleeding Heart Yard. He was “only a plas- 
terer,” Dorrit said, as a caution to him not to 
form high social expectations of Plornish. He 


You 


| lived at the last House in Bleeding Heart Yard, 
| and his name was over a little gateway. 


Arthur took down the address and gave her 
his. He had now done all he sought to do fur 
the present, except that he wished to leave he: 
with a reliance upon him, and to have some- 
thing like a promise from her that she would 
cherish it. 








LITTLE MOTUER. 


“There is one friend!” he said, putting up his 
pocket-book. ‘As I take you back—you are 
going back ?” 

“Oh yes! going straight home.” 

“ As I take you back”—the word home jarred 
upon him—‘“ let me ask you to persuade your- 
self that you have another friend. I make no 
professions, and say no more.” 

“You are truly kind to me, Sir. I am sure 
I need no more.” 

They walked back through the miserable mud- 
dy streets, and among the poor, mean shops, and 
were jostled by the crowds of dirty hucksters 
usual to a poor neighborhood. There was no- 
thing, by the short way, that was pleasant to any 
of the five senses. Yet it was not a common 
passage through common rain, and mire, and 
noise, to Clennam, having this little, slender, 
careful creature on his arm. How young she 
seemed to him, or how old he to her; or what 
a secret either to the other, in that beginning 
of the destined interweaving of their stories, 
matters not here. He thought of her having 





| been born and bred among these scenes, and 


shrinking through them now, familiar yet mis 
placed; he thought of her long acquaintance 
with the squalid needs of life, and of her inno 
cence; of her old solicitude for others, and her 
few years and her childish aspect. 

They were come into the High Street, where 
the prison stood, when a voice cried, “ Little 
Mother, Little Mother!” Dorrit stopping and 
looking back, an excited figure of a strange kind 
bounced against them (still crying “* Little Moth- 
er”), fell down, and scattered the contents of a 
large basket, filled with potatoes, in the mud. 

“Oh, Maggy,” said Dorrit, “what a clumsy 
child you are !” 

Maggy was not hurt, but picked herself up 
immediately, and then began to pick up the 
potatoes, in which both Dorrit and Arthur Clen- 
nam helped. Maggy picked up very few pota- 
toes, and a great quantity of mud; but they 
were all recovered, and deposited in the basket. 
Maggy then smeared her muddy face with her 
shawl, and presenting it to Mr. Clennam as a 
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type of purity, enabled him to see what she was “When Maggy was ten years old,” said Dor- 
like. rit, watching her face while she spoke, “she 
She was about eight-and-twenty, with large | had a bad fever, Sir, and she has never grown 
bones, large features, large feet and hands, large | any older ever since.” 
eyes, and no hair. Her large eyes were lim. | “Ten years old,” said Maggy, nodding her 
pid and almost colorless; they seemed to be | héad. “But what a nice hospital ! So com. 
very little affected by light, and to stand unnat- | fortable, wasn’t it? Oh so nice it was. Such 
nrally still. ‘There was also that attentive list- | a Evnly place!” 
ening expression in her face, which is seen in| ‘She had never been at peace before, Sir,” 
the faces of the blind; but she was not blind, | said Dorrit, turning toward Arthur for an in- 
having one tolerably serviceable eye. Her face | stant, and speaking low, “and she always runs 
was not exceedingly ugly, though it was only re- | off upon that.” 
deemed from being so by a smile; a good-hu-| ‘Such beds there is there!” cried Maggy, 
mored smile, and pleasant in itself, but rendered | “ Such lemonades! Suc h oranges! Such d’li- 
pitiable by being constantly there. A great/ cious broth and wine! Such chicking! Qh, 
white cap, with a quantity of opaque frilling | arnt it a delightful place to go and stop at!” 
that was always flapping about, apologized for| ‘So Maggy stopped there as long as she 
Maggy’s baldness; and made it so very difficult | could,” said Dorrit, in her former tone of tell- 
for her old black bonnet to retain its place upon | ing a child’s story; the tone designed for Mag- 
her head, that it held on round her neck like | gy’s ear, ‘and at last, when she could stop there 
a gipsy’s baby. A commission of haberdashers | no longer, she came out. Then, because she was 
could alone have reported what the rest of her | Hever to be more than ten years old, however 
pour dress was made of; but it had a strong | long she lived—” 
general resemblance to sea-weed, with here and| “ However long she lived,” echoed Maggy. 
there a gigantic tea-leaf. Her shawl looked| “And because she was very weak; indeed 
particularly like a tea-leaf, after long infusion. | was so weak that when she began to laugh she 
Arther Clennam looked at Dorrit, with the ex- | couldn't stop herself—which was a great pity—” 
pression of one saying, “‘ May I ask who this is?”| (Maggy mighty grave of a sudden.) 
Dorrit, whose hand this Maggy, still calling her| “Her grandmother did not know what to do 
Little Mother, had begun to fondle, answered in | with her, and for some years was very unkind 
words. (‘They were under a gateway into which | to her indeed. At length, in course of time, 
the majority of the potatoes had rolled.) Maggy began to take pains to improve herself, 
“This is Maggy, Sir.” | and to be very attentive and very industrious ; 
“Maggy, Sir,” echoed the personage present- | and by degrees was allowed to come in and out 
ed. “Little Mother!” | as often as she liked, and got enough to do to 
“She is the grand-daughter—” said Dorrit. | support herself, and does support herself. And 
“ Grand-daughter,” echoed Maggy. | that,” said Dorrit, clapping the two great hands 
“Of my old nurse, who has been dead a long | together again, “is Maggy’s history, as Maggy 
time. Maggy, how old are you?” | knows !” 


‘*Ten, Mother,” said Maggy. Ah! But Arthur would have known what was 


“You can’t think how good she is, Sir,” said | wanting to its completeness, though he had ney- 
Dorrit, with infinite tenderness. er heard the words Little Mother; though he 
‘Good she is,” echoed Maggy, transferring the | had never seen the fondling of the small spare 
pronoun in @ most expressive way from herself, | hand; though he had had no sight for the tears 


to her Little Mother. | now.standing in the colorless eyes; though he 

“Or how clever,” said Dorrit. ‘She goes on | had had no hearing for the sob that checked 
errands as well as any one.” Maggy laughed. | the clumsy laugh. The dirty gateway with the 

“And is as trustworthy = the Bank of En- | wind and rain whistling through it, and the bask- 
gland.” Maggy laughed. “She earns her own | et of muddy potatoes waiting to be spilt again 
living entirely. Entirely, Sir,” said Dorrit, in a | or taken up, never seemed the common hole it 
lower and triumphant tone. ‘Really does!” | really was, when he looked back to it by these 
“ What is her history,” asked C lennam. lights. Never, never! 

“Think of that, Maggy,” said Dorrit, taking | They were very near the end of their walk, 
her two large hands and clapping them togeth- | and they now came out of the gateway to finish 
er. “A gentleman from thousands of miles | it. Nothing would serve Maggy but that they 
away, wanting to know your history !” must stop at a grocer’s window, short of their 

“My history ?” cried Maggy. “Little Mother.” | destination, for her to show her learning. She 

“She means me,” said Dorrit, rather con- could read after a sort; and picked out the fat 
fused; “she is very much attached to me. Her | figures in the tickets of | prices, for the most part 
old grandmother was not so kind to her as she | correctly. She also stumbled, with a large bal- 
should have been; was she, Maggy ?” ance of success against her failures, through va- 

Maggy shook her head, made a drinking ves- | | rious philanthropic recommendations to Try our 
sel of her clenched left hand, drank out of it, Mixture, Try our Family Black, Try our Orange- 
and said “Gin.” Then beat an imaginary child, | flavored Pekoe, challenging competition at the 
and said “‘ Broom-handles and pokers.” head of Flowery Teas; and various cautions to 
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the public against spurious establishments and | the friends of the honorable gentleman in the 
adulterated articles. When he saw how pleas- | opposite interest on pain of impeachment to tell 
ure brought a rosy tint into Dorrit’s face when | him why it hadn't been done, and who had been 
Maggy made a hit, he felt that he could have | asserting that it must be done, and who had been 
stood there making a library of the grocer’s win- | pledging himself that it should be done, began 
dow until the rain and wind were tired. | to devise, How it was not to be done. It is true 
The court-yard received them at last, and that the debates of both Houses of Parliament 
there he said good-by to Little Dorrit. Little | the whole session through, uniformly tended to 
as she had always looked, she looked less than | the protracted deliberation, How not to do it. 
ever when he saw her going into the Marshal- | It is true that the royal speech at the opening 
sea lodge passage, the little mother attended by | of such session virtually said, My lords and gen- 
her big child. | tlemen, you have a considerable stroke of work 
The cage door opened, and when the small | to do, and you will please to retire to your re- 
hird, reared in captivity, had tamely fluttered in, | spective chambers, and discuss, How not to do 
he saw it shut again; and then he came away, | it. It is true that the royal speech, at the close 
ineltpasshlleqemehs | of such session, virtually said, My lords and 
CHAPTER X.—CONTAINING THE WHOLE S8CI- | gentlemen, you have through several laborious 
ENCE OF GOVERNMENT. | months been considering with great loyalty and 
Tue Circumlocution Office was (as every body | patriotism, How not to do it, and you have 
knows without being told) the most important | found out; and with the blessing of Providence 
Department under government. No public busi- | upon the harvest (natural, not political), I now 
ness of any kind could possibly be done at any | dismiss you. All this is true, but the Circumlo- 
time, without the acquiescence of the Circum- | cution Office went beyond it. 
locution Office. Its finger was in the largest| Because the Circumlocution Office went on 
public pie, and in the smallest public tart. It | mechanically, every day, keeping this wonder- 
was equally impossible to do the plainest right | ful, all-sufficient wheel of statesmanship, How 
and to undo the plainest wrong, without the ex- | not to do it, in motion. Because the Circumlo- 
press authority of the Circumlocution Office. If | cution Office was down upon any ill-advised pub- 
another Gunpowder Plot had been discovered | lic servant who was going to do it, or who ap- 
half an hour before the lighting of the match, | peared to be by any surprising accident in re- 
nobody would have been justified in saving the | mote danger of doing it, with a minute, and a 
parliament until there had been half a score of | memorandum, and a letter of instructions, that 
boards, half a bushel of minutes, several sacks | extinguished him. It was this spirit of nation- 
of official memoranda, and a family-vault-full | al efficiency in the Circumlocution Office that 
of ungrammatical correspondence, on the part | had gradually led to its having something to do 
of the Circumlocution Office. with every thing. Mechanicians, natural philos- 
This glorious establishment had been early in | ophers, soldiers, sailors, petitioners, memorial- 
the field, when the one sublime principle involv- | ists, people with grievances, people who wanted 
ing the difficult art of governing a country was | to prevent grievances, people who wanted to re- 
first distinctly revealed to statesmen. It had | dress grievances, jobbing people, jobbed people, 
Leen foremost to study that bright revelation, | people who couldn’t get rewarded for merit, and 
and to carry its shining influence through the | people who couldn't get punished for demerit, 
whole of the official proceedings. Whatever | were all indiscriminately tucked up under the 
was required to be done, the Circumlocution | foolscap paper of the Cireumlocution Office. 


Office was beforehand with all the public de-| Numbers of people were lost in the Circum- 
partments in the art of perceiving—How Nort | locution Office. Unfortunates with wrongs, or 
TO DO IT. with projects for the general welfare (and they 


Through this delicate perception, through | had better have had wrongs at first, than have 
the tact with which it invariably seized it, and | taken that bitter English recipe for certainly 
through the genius with which it always acted | getting them), who in slow lapse of time and 
on it, the Circumlocution Office had risen to | agony had passed safely through other public 
overtop all the public departments ; and the pub- | departments; who, according to rule, had been 
lic condition had risen to be—what it was, bullied in this, overreached by that, and evad- 

It is true that How not to do it was the great | ed by the other, got referred at last to the Cir- 
study and object of all public departments and | cumlocution Office, and never reappeared in the 
professional politicians all round the Cireumlo-| light of day. Boards sat upon them, secreta- 
cution Office. It is true that every new premier | ries minuted upon them, commissioners gabbled 
and every new government, coming in because | about them, clerks registered, entered, checked, 
they had upheld a certain thing as necessary to | and ticked them off, and they melted away. 
be done, were no sooner come in than they ap-| In short, all the business of the country went 
plied their utmost faculties to discovering, How | through the Circumlocution Office, except the 
not to do it. It is true that from the moment | business that never came out of it; and its 
when a general election was over, every returned | name was Legion. 
man who had been raving on hustings because| Sometimes, angry spirits attacked the Cir- 
it hadn’t been done, and who had been asking | cumlocution Office. Sometimes, parliamentary 
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questions were asked about it, and even parlia- The Mr. Tite Barnacle who, at the period now 
mentary motions made or threatened about it, by | in question, usually coached or crammed the 
demagogues so low and ignorant as to hold that | statesman at the head of the Circumlocution 
the real recipe of government was, How to do it. | Office, when that noble or right honorable indi- 
‘Then would the noble lord, or right honorable | vidual sat a little uneasily in his saddle by rea- 
gentleman, in whose department it was to de- | Son of some vagabond making a tilt at him in a 


fend the Circumlocution Office, put an orange 
in his pocket, and make a regular field-day of 
the occasion. Then would he come down to 
that House with a slap upon the table, and meet 
the honorable gentleman foot to foot. Then 
would he be there to tell that honorable gentle- 
man that the Circumlocution Office not only was 
blameless in this matter, but was commendable 
in this matter, was extollable to the skies in this 
matter. ‘Then would he be there to tell that 
honorable gentleman, that although the Cireum- 
locution Office was invariably right and wholly 
right, it never was so right as in this matter. 
‘Then would he be there to tell that honorable 
gentleman that it would have been more to his 
honor, more to his credit, more to his good 


taste, more to his good sense, more to half the | 


dictionary of commonplaces, if he had left the 
Cireumlocution Office alone, and never ap- 
proached this matter. Then would he keep one 
eye upon a coach or crammer from the Cireum- 
locution Office sitting below the bar, and smash 
the honorable gentleman with the Circumlocu- 


tion Office account of this matter. And although | 


one of two things always happened; namely, 
either that the Circumlocution Office had no- 
thing to say and said it, or that it had something 
to say of which the noble lord, or right honorable 
gentleman, blundered one half and forgot the 
other; the Circumlocution Office was always vot- 
ed immaculate by an accommodating majority. 

Such a nursery of statesmen had the depart- 
ment become in virtue of a long career of this 
nature, that several solemn lords had attained 
the reputation of being quite unearthly prodigies 
of business, solely from having practiced, How 
not to do it, at the head of the Circumlocution 
Office. As to the minor priests and acolytes of 
that temple, the result of all this was that they 
stood divided into two classes, and, down to the 
junior messenger, either believed in the Circum- 
locution Office as a heaven-born institution, that 
had an absolute right to do whatever it liked, or 
took refuge in total infidelity, and considered it 
a flagrant nuisance. 

The Barnacle family had for some time help- 
ed to administer the Cireumlocution Office. The 
lite Barnacle Branch, indeed, considered them- 
selves in a general way as having vested rights 
in that direction, and took it ill if any other fam- 
ily had much to say to it. The Barnacles were 
a very high family, and a very large family. 
They were dispersed all over the public offices, 
and held all sorts of public places. Either the 
nation was under a load of obligation to the Bar- 
nacles, or the Barnacles were under a load of 
obligation to the nation. It was not quite unan- 
imously settled which; the Barnacles having 
their opinion, the nation theirs. 


| newspaper, was more flush of blood than money, 
| As a Barnacle he had his place, which was a 
| snug thing enough; and as a Barnacle he had, 

of course, put in his son, Barnacle Junior, in the 
| office. But he had intermarried with a branch 
| of the Stiltstalkings, who were also better en- 
| dowed in a sanguineous point of view than wit) 
| real or personal! property, and of this marriage 
there had been issue, Barnacle Junior, and three 
| young ladies. What with the patrician require 
| ments of Barnacle Junior, the three young la 
| dies, Mrs. Tite Barnacle née Stiltstalking, and 
| himself, Mr. Tite Barnacle found the intervals 
| between quarter day and quarter day rather lon- 
ger than he could have desired—a circumstance 
| which he always attributed to the country’s par 
simony. 

For Mr. Tite Barnacle Mr. Arthur Clennam 
| made his fifth inquiry one day at the Circumlo- 
cution Office, having on previous occasions await- 
| ed that gentleman successively in a hall, a glass- 
case, a waiting-room, and a fire-proof passage, 
where the department seemed to keep its wind. 
On this occasion Mr. Barnacle was not engaged, 
as he had been before, with the noble prodigy 
at the head of the department, but was absent. 
Barnacle Junior, however, was announced as a 
lesser star, yet visible above the office horizon. 

With Barnacle Junior he signified his desire 
to confer, and found that young gentleman singe- 
ing the calves of his legs at the parental fire, and 
supporting his spine against the mantle-shelf. 
It was a comfortable room, handsomely furnish- 
ed in the higher official manner, and presenting 
stately suggestions of the absent Barnacle in the 
thick carpet, the leather-covered desk to sit at, 
the leather-covered desk to stand at, the formi 
dable easy-chair and hearth-rug, the interposed 
screen, the torn-up papers, the dispatch-boxes. 
with little labels sticking out of them like medi- 
cine bottles or dead game, the pervading smell 
of leather and mahogany, and a general bam- 
boozling air of How not to do it. 

The present Barnacle, holding Mr. Clennam’s 
ecard in his hand, had a youthful aspect, and the 
fluffiest little whisker, perhaps, that ever was 
seen. Such a downy tip was on his callow chin, 
that he seemed half fledged like a young bird, 
and a compassionate observer might have urged 
that if he had not singed the calves of his legs, 
he would have died of cold. He had a superior 
eye-glass dangling round his neck, but, unfortu- 
nately, had such flat orbits to his eyes, and such 
limp little eyelids, that it wouldn’t stick in when 
he put it up, but kept tumbling out against his 
waistcoat buttons with a click that discomposed 
him very much. 

“Oh, I say. Look here! My father’s not in 
| the way, and won't be in the way to-day,” said 











Barnacle Junior. 
do?” 

(Click! Eye-glass down. Barnacle Junior 
quite frightened, and feeling all round himself, 
but not able to find it.) 

“Yon are very good,” said Arthur Clennam. 
“T wish, however, to see Mr. Barnacle.” 

“But, Isay. Look here! You haven't got any 
appointment, you know,” said Barnacle Junior. 

(By this time he had found the eye-glass, and 
put it up again.) 

“No,” said Arthur Clennam. 
I wish to have.” 

“But, Tsay. Lookhere! Is this public bus- 
iness ?” asked Barnacle Junior. 

(Click! Eye-glass down again. Barnacle 
Junior in that state of search after it that Mr. 
Clennam felt it useless to reply at present.) 

“Ts it,” said Barnacle Junior, taking heed of 
his visitor's brown face, “any thing about— 
Tonnage—or that sort of thing?” 

(Pausing for a reply, he opened his right eye 
with his hand, and stuck his glass in it in that 
inflammatory manner that his eye began water- 
ing dreadfully.) 

‘*No,” said Arthur, “it is nothing about ton- 
nage.” 

“Then look here. Is it private business ?” 

“T really am not sure. It relates to a Mr. 
Dorrit.” 

** Look here, I tell you what! You had better 
call at our house, if you are going that way. 
‘Twenty-four Mews Street, Grosvenor Square. 
My father’s got a slight touch of the gout, and 
is kept at home by it.” 

(The misguided young Barnacle evidently go- 
ing blind on his eye-glass side, but ashamed to 
make any further alteration in his painful ar- 
rangements, ) 

“Thank you. I will call there now. Good- 
morning.” Young Barnacle seemed discomfited 
at this, as not having at all expected him to go. 

“You are quite sure,” said Barnacle Junior, 
calling after him when he got to the door, un- 
willing wholly to relinquish the bright business 
idea he had conceived, “that it’s nothing about 
Tonnage ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 


“Ts this any thing that I can 


* That is what 
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the dead wall in Mew Street, while their pro- 
prietors were dininz elsewhere; and the dogs of 
the neighborhood made appointments to meet 
in the same locality. Yet there were two or 
three small airless houses at the entrance end 
of Mew Street, which went at enormous rents 
on account of their being abject hangers-on toa 
fashionable situation ; and whenever one of these 
fearful little coops was to be let (which seldom 
happened, for they were in great request), the 
house agent advertised it as a gentlemanly resi- 
dence in the most aristocratic part of town, in- 
habited solely by the élite of the beau monde. 

If a gentlemanly residence coming strictly 
within this narrow margin, had not been essen- 
tial to the blood of the Barnacles, this particu 
lar branch would have had a pretty wide selec- 
tion among let us say ten thousand houses, offer- 
ing fifty times the accommodation for a third 
of the money. As it was, Mr. Barnacle, finding 
his gentlemanly residence extremely inconven- 
ient and extremely dear, always laid it, as a 
public servant, at the door of the country, and 
adduced it as another instance of the Country's 
parsimony. 

Arthur Clennam came to a squeezed house, 
with a ramschackle bowed front, little dingy win- 
dows, and a little dark area like a damp waist- 
coat-pocket, which he found to be number twenty- 
four, Mews Street, Grosvenor Square. To the 
sense of smell, the house was like a sort of bot- 
tle filled with a strong distillation of mews; and 
when the footman opened the door, he seemed 
to take the stopper out. 

The footman was to the Grosvenor Square 
footmen what the house was to the Grosvenor 
Square houses. Admirable in his way, his way 


was a back and a by-way. His gorgeousness 


| was not unmixed with dirt; and both in com- 
| plexion and consistency, he had suffered from 


the closeness of his pantry. A sallow flabbiness 
was upon him, when he took the stopper out, and 
presented the bottle to Mr. Clennam’s nose. 
“Be so good as to give that card to Mr. Tite 
Barnacle, and to say that I have just now seen 
the younger Mr. Barnacle, who recommended 


| me to call here.” 


With which assurance, and rather wondering | 


what might have taken place if it had been any 
thing about tonnage, Mr. Clennam withdrew to 
pursue his inquiries. 

Mews Street, Grosvenor Square, was not abso- 
lately Grosvenor Square itself, but it was very 
near it. It was a hideous little street of dead 
wall, stables, and dunghills, with lofts over coach- 
houses inhabited by coachmen’s families, who 
had a passion for drying clothes, and decorating 


The footman (who had as many large buttons 
with the Barnacle crest upon them, on the flaps 
of his pockets, as if he were the family strong 
box, and carried the plate and jewels about with 


| him buttoned up) pondered over the card a little; 


their window-sills with miniature turnpike-gates. | 


The principal chimney-sweep of that fashionable 
quarter lived at the blind end of Mew Street; 
and the same corner contained an establishment 
much frequented about early morning and twi- 
light, for the purchase of wine-bottles and kitch- 
en-stuff. Punch’s shows used to lean against, 


} 


then said, “‘ Walk in.” It required some judg- 
ment to do it without butting the inner hall-door 
open, and in the consequent mental confusion 
and physical darkness slipping down the kitchen 
stairs. The visitor, however, brought himself 
up safely on the door-mat. 

Still the footman said “ Walk in,” so the vis- 
itor followed him. At the inner hall-door, an- 
other bottle seemed to be presented and another 
stopper taken out. This second phial appeared 
to be filled with concentrated provisions, and 
extract of Sink from the pantry. After a skirm- 
ish in the narrow passage, occasioned by the 
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footman’s opening the door of the dismal dining- 
room with confidence, finding some one there 
with consternation, and backing on the visitor 
with disorder, the visitor was shut up, pending 
his announcement, in a close back parlor. There 
he had an opportunity of refreshing himself with 
both the bottles at once, looking out at a low 
blinding back wall three feet off, and speculating 
on the number of Barnacle families within the 
bills of mortality who lived in such hutches of 
their own free flunkey choice. 

Mr. Barnacle would see him. 
‘up stairs? 


Would he walk 
He would, and he did; and in the 


drawing-room, with his leg on a rest, he found 
Mr. Barnacle himself, the express image and 
presentment of How not to do it. 

Mr. Barnacle dated from a better time, when | 
the country was not so parsimonious, and the 
He | 


Cireumlocution Office was not so badgered. 
wound and wound folds of white cravat round 
his neck, as he wound and wound folds of tape 
and paper round the neck of the country. 
wristbands and collar were oppressive, his voice 
and manner were oppressive. 
watch-chain and bunch of seals, a coat buttoned 
up to inconvenience, a waistcoat buttoned up to 
inconvenience, an unwrinkled pair of trowsers, 
a stiff pair of boots. He was altogether splen- 
did, massive, overpowering, and impracticable. 
He seemed to have been sitting for his portrait 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence all the days of his 
life. 

“Mr. Clennam?” said Mr. Barnacle. 
seated.” 

Mr. Clennam became seated. 

“You have called on me, I believe,” said Mr. 
Barnacle, “at the Cireumlocution—” giving it 
the air of a word of about five and twenty sylla- 
bles, ‘‘ Office.” 

“T have taken that liberty.” 

Mr. Barnacle solemnly bent his head as who 
should say “I do not deny that it is a liberty; 
proceed to take another liberty, and let me know 
your business.” 

“ Allow me to observe that I have been for 
some years in China, am quite a stranger at 
home, and have no personal motive or interest 
in the inquiry I am about to make.” 

Mr. Barnacle tapped his fingers on the table, 
and, as if he were now sitting for his portrait to 
a new and strange artist, appeared to say to his 
visitor, “If you will be good enough to take me 
with my present lofty expression, I shall feel 
obliged.” 

“T have found a debtor in the Marshalsea 
prison of the name of Dorrit, who has been there 
many years. I wish to investigate his confused 


“ce Be 


His | 


He had a large | 


to give a straightforward answer, Mr. Barnacle 
said, ‘* Possibly.” : 

“On behalf of the Crown, may I ask, or as a 
private individual ?” 

“The Circumlocution Department, Sir,” Mr, 
Barnacle replied, “may have possibly recom- 
mended—possibly—I can not say—that some 
public claim against the insolvent estate of a 
firm or copartnership to which this person may 
have belonged, should be enforced. The ques- 
tion may have been, in the course of official 
business, referred to the Circumlocution Depart- 
ment for its consideration. The department 
may have either originated, or confirmed, a 
Minute making that recommendation.” 

“*T assume this to be the case, then.” 

“The Circumlocution Department,” said Mr, 
Barnacle, “is not responsible for any gentle- 
man’s assumptions.” 

“May I inquire how I can obtain official in- 
| formation as to the real state of the case ?” 

“It is competent,” said Mr. Barnacle, “to any 
| member of the—Public,” mentioning that ob- 
secure body with reluctance, as his natural en- 
|} emy, “‘to memorialize the Cireumlocution De- 
partment. Such formalities as are required to 
| be observed in so doing, may be known on ap- 
| plication to the proper branch of that depart- 
| ment.” 

| “Which is the proper branch 

“T must refer you,” returned Mr. Barnacle, 
| ringing the bell, “to the department itself for 
| a formal answer to that inquiry.” 

‘Excuse my mentioning—” 

“The department is accessible to the—Pub- 
| lie’——Mr. Barnacle was always checked a little 
| by that word of impertinent signification—“ if 
| the—Public approaches it according to the of- 
| ficial forms; if the—Public does not approach 
| it according to the official forms, the—Public 
| has itself to blame.” 
| Mr. Barnacle made him a severe bow, as a 
| wounded man of family, a wounded man of 
| place, and a wounded man of a gentlemanly 
| residence, all rolled into one; and he made Mr. 

Barnacle a bow, and was shut out into Mews 
Street by the flabby footman. 

Having got to this pass, he resolved, as an ex- 
ercise in perseverance, to betake himself again 
to the Circumlocution Office, and try what sat- 
isfaction he got there. So he went back to the 
Circumlocution Office, and once more sent up 
his card to Barnacle Junior by a messenger who 

| took it very ill indeed that he should come back 
| again, and who was eating mashed potatoes and 
| gravy behind a partition by the hall fire. 

| He was re-admitted to the presence of Bar- 





” 


9 
” 


> 


affairs, so far as to ascertain whether it may not | nacle Junior, and found that young gentleman 
be possible, after this lapse of time, to ameliorate | singeing his knees now, and gaping his weary 
his unhappy condition. The name of Mr. Tite way on to four o'clock. 

Barnacle has been mentioned to me as repre- | “T say. Look here! You stick to us ina 
senting some highly influential interest among) devil of a manner,” said Barnacle Junior, look- 


his creditors. Am I correctly informed ?” | 
It being one of the principles of the Cireum- 
loention Office never, on any account whatever, | 


ing over his shoulder. 
“T want to know—” 


“Look here! Upon my soul you mustn't come 
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into the place saying you want to know, you 


know,” remonstrated Barnacle Junior, turning | 


about and putting up the eye-glass. 

‘“‘] want to know,” said Arthur Clennam, who 
had made up his mind to persistence in one short 
form of words, “ the precise nature of the claim 
of the Crown against a prisoner for debt named 
Dorrit.” 

“Isay. Lookhere! You really are going it 
at a great pace, you know. LEgod you haven't 
got an appointment,” said Barnacle Junior, as 
if the thing were growing serious. 

“TI want to know,” said Arthur. 
peated his case. 

Barnacle Junior stared at him untill his eye- 
glass fell out, and then put it in again and stared 
at him until it fell out again. ‘You have no 
right to come this sort of move,” he then ob- 
served with the greatest weakness. ‘ Look here! 
What do you mean? 
know whether it was public business or not.” 

‘“T have now ascertained that it is public busi- 
ness,” 
—and again repeated his monotonous inquiry. 

Its effect upon young Barnacle was to make 
him repeat in a defenseless way, “* Look here! 
Upon my sour you mustn't come into the place 
saying you want to know, you know!” 


And re- 


him repeat his inquiry in exactly the same words 
and tone as before. The effect of that upon 
young Barnacle was to make him a wonderful 
spectacle of failure and helplessness. 

“Well, I tell you what. Look here! 
said at last, sidling to the bell and ringing it. 
“ Jenkinson,” to the mashed potatoes messen- 
ger, “Mr. Wobbler!” 

Arthur Clennam, who now felt that he had 
devoted himself to the storming of the Circum- 
locution Office, and must go through with it, ac- 
companied the messenger to another floor of the 
building, where that functionary pointed out Mr. 
Wobbler’s room. He entered that apartment, 
and found two gentlemen sitting face to face at 


a large and easy desk, one of whom was polish- | 


ing a gun-barrel on his pocket-handkerchief, 
while the other was spreading marmalade on 
bread with a paper-knife. 

“Mr. Wobbler?” inquired the suitor. 

Both gentlemen glanced at him, and seemed 
surprised at this assurance. 

“So he went,” said the gentleman with the 
gun-barrel, who was an extremely deliberate 
speaker, ‘*‘down to his cousin’s place, and took 
the Dog with him by rail. Inestimable Dog. 
Flew at the porter fellow when he was put into 
the dog-box, and flew at the guard when he was 
taken out. He got half-a-dozen fellows into a 
Barn, and a good supply of Rats, and timed the 
Dog. Finding the Dog able to do it immense- 
ly, made the match, and heavily backed the Dog. 
When the match came off, some devil of a fel- 
low was bought over, Sir, Dog was made drunk, 
Dog’s master was cleaned out.” 


You told me you didn’t | 


returned the suitor, ‘and I want to know” | 


The ef- | 
fect of that upon Arthur Clennam was to make | 


You | 
had better try the Secretarial Department,” he | 


‘“*Mr. Wobbler?” inquired the suitor. 

The gentleman who was spreading the mar 
malade returned, without looking up from tha: 
| occupation, ** What did he call the Dog?” 
| “Called him Lovely,” said the other gentle- 
| man. ‘Said the Dog was the perfect picture 
| of the old aunt from whom he has expectations. 

Found him particularly like her when hocussed.” 
‘*Mr. Wobbler ?” said the suitor. 
| Both gentlemen laughed for some time. The 
gentleman with the ygun-barrel, considering it on 
| inspection in a satisfactory state, referred it to 
the other; receiving confirmation of his views, 
| he fitted it into its place in the case before him, 
and took out the stock and polished that, softly 
| whistling. 
““Mr. Wobbler ?” said the suitor. 
| ‘What's the matter?” then said Mr. Wobbler, 
with his mouth full. 

“T want to know—” and Arthur Clennain 
again mechanically set forth what he wanted to 
know. 

“Can't inform you,” observed Mr, Wobbler, 
apparently to his lunch. “ Never heard of it. 
| Nothing at all to do with it. Better try Mr. 

Clive, second door on the left in the next pas- 


ion 
sage 
| Suge, 


‘Perhaps he will give me the same answer.” 
“Very likely. Don’t know any thing about 
| it,” said Mr. Wobbler. 

The suitor turned away and had left the room, 
when the gentleman with the gun called out, 
Hallo !” 

He looked in again. 
‘Shut the door after you. 


| * Mister! 
You're letting in 


A few steps brought him to the second door 
on the left in the next passage. In that room 
| he found three gentlemen; number one doing 
| nothing particular, number two doing nothing 
| particular, number three doing nothing particu- 
| lar. They seemed, however, to be more direct- 
| ly concerned than the others had been in the 
| effective execution of the great principle of the 
| office, as there was an awful inner apartment 
| with a double door, in which the Circumlocu- 
| tion Sages appeared to be assembled in council, 
| and out of which there was an imposing coming 
of papers, and into which there was an imposing 
going of papers, almost constantly ; wherein an- 
other gentleman, number four, was the active 
instrument. 

“]} want to know,” said Arthur Clennam— 
and again stated his case in the same barrel- 
organ way. As number one referred him to 
number two, and as number two referred him 
to number three, he had occasion to state it 
three times before they all referred him to num- 
ber four, to whom he stated it again. 

Number four was a vivacious, well-looking, 
well-dressed, agreeable young fellow—he was a 
Barnacle, but on the more sprightly side of the 
family—and he said, in an easy way, “Oh! 
you had better not bother yourself about it, I 


| 
| 
| 


, 





think.” 
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‘‘Not bother myself about it ?” 

“No! Irecommend you not to bother your- 
self about it.” 

This was such a new point of view that Ar- 
thur Clennam found himself at a loss how to 
receive it. 

“You can if you like. I can give you plenty 
of forms to fill up. Lots of ’emhere. You can 
have a dozen, if you like. But you'll never go 
on with it,” said number four. 

“Would it be such hopeless work ? 
me; I am a stranger in England.” 

“ J don’t say it would be hopeless,” returned 
number four, with a frank smile. “I don’t ex- 
press an opinion about that; I only express an 
opinion about you. J don’t think you'd go on 
with it. However, of course, you can do as you 
like. I suppose there was a failure in the per- 
formance of a contract, or something of that 
kind, was there ?” 

*T really don’t know.” 

“Well! That you can find out. Then you'll 
find out what Department the contract was in, 
and then you'll find out all about it there.” 

“IT beg your pardon. How shall I find out ?” 

“Why, you’ll—you'll ask till they tell you. 
Then you'll memorialize that Department (ac- 
cording to regular forms which you'll find out) 
for leave to memorialize this Department. If 


Excuse 


rou get it (which you may, after a time), that 
memorial must be entered in that Department, 
sent to be registered in this Department, sent 
back to be signed by that Department, sent back | 


to be countersigned by this Department, and 
then it will begin to be regularly before that 
Department. You'll find out when the business 
passes through each of these stages, by asking 
at both Departments till they tell you.” 

“But surely this is not the way to do the 
business,” Arthur Clennam could not help saying. 


This airy young Barnacle was quite enter- | 


tained by his simplicity in supposing for a mo- 
ment that it was. 


Barnacle knew perfectly that it was not. This 


to hand; and he fully understood the Depart- 
ment to be a politico diplomatico hocus pocus 


| 


Department about it, and then to this Depart 
ment about it, and don’t hear any thing satisfac- 
tory about it, why then you had better—keep on 
writing.” 

Arthur Clennam looked very doubtful indeed. 
“But I am obliged to you, at any rate,” said he, 
“for your politeness.” 

“Not at all,” replied this engaging young 
Barnacle. “Try the thing, and see how you 
like it. It will be in your power to give it up at 
any time, if you don’t like it. You had better 
take a lot of forms away with you. Give him a 
lot of forms!” With which instruction to num- 
ber two, this sparkling young Barnacle took a 
fresh handful of papers from numbers one and 
three, and carried them into the sanctuary, to 
offer to the presiding Idols of the Circumlocu- 
tion Office. 

Arthur Clennam put his forms in his pocket 


| gloomily enough, and went his way down the 


This light in hand young | 


| gles. 


long stone passage and the long stone staircase. 
He had come to the swing doors leading into 
the street, and was waiting, not overpatiently, 
for two people who were between him and them 
to pass out and let him follow, when the voice 
of one of them struck familiarly on his ear. He 
looked at the speaker and recognized Mr. Mea- 
Mr. Meagles was very red in the face— 
redder than travel could have made him—and 


collaring a short man who was with him, said, 


“Come out, you rascal, come out!” 

It was such an unexpected hearing, and it was 
also such an unexpected sight to see Mr. Mea- 
gles burst the swing-doors open, and emerge into 
the street with the short man, who was of an 
unoffending appearance, that Clennam stood 
still for the moment exchanging looks of sur- 
prise with the porter. He followed, however, 
quickly ; and saw Mr. Meagles going down the 
street with his enemy at his side. He soon 
“ame up with his old traveling companion, and 
touched him on the back. The choleric face 
which Mr. Meagles turned upon him smoothed 


| when he saw who it was, and he put out his 
touch and go young Barnacle had “got up” the | 
Department in a private secretaryship that he | 
might be ready for any little bit of fat that came | 


piece of machinery, for the assistance of the | 


nobs in keeping off the snobs. This dashing 
young Barnacle, in a word, was likely to be- 
come a statesman, and to make a figure. 
“When the business is regularly before that 
Department, whatever it is,” pursued this bright 


young Barnacle, ‘‘then you can watch it from | 


time to time through that Department. When 
it comes regularly before this Department, then 
you must watch it from time to time through 
this Department. We shall have to refer it 
right and left; and when we refer it any where, 


try to give ita jog. When you write to another 


friendly hand. 

“How are you?” said Mr. Meagles. “How 
Vyedo? Thave only just come over from abroad. 
I am glad to see you.” 

** And I am rejoiced to see you.” 

“Thank’ee. Thank’ee!” 

“Mrs. Meagles and your daughter— ?” 

“ Are as well as possible,” said Mr. Meagles. 
*T only wish you had come upon me in a more 
prepossessing condition as to coolness.” 

Though it was any thing but a hot day, Mr. 
Meagles was in a heated state that attracted the 


| attention of the passers-by, more particularly as 


he leaned his back against a railing, took off his 
hat and cravat, and heartily rubbed his steam- 
ing head and face, and his reddened ears and 


| neck, without the least regard for public opinion. 
then you'll have to look it up. When it comes | 
back to us at any time, then you had better look | 
us up. When it sticks any where, you'll have to | 


“ Whew!” said Mr. Meagles, dressing again. 
“'That’s comfortable. Now I am cooler.” 
“You have been ruffled, Mr. Meagles. What 


|is the matter?” 
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“Wait a bit, and I'll tell you. Have you leis- 
are for a turn in the Park?” 

“As much as you please.” 

“Come along, then, Ah! you may well look 
at him.” He happened to have turned his eyes 
toward the offender whom Mr. Meagles had so 
angrily collared. 
that fellow is.” 

He was not much to look at, either in point 
of size or in point of dress, being merely a short, 
square, practical-looking man, whose hair had 
turned gray, and in whose face and forehead 
there were deep lines of cogitation, which look- 
ed as though they were carved in hard wood. 
Ile was dressed in decent black, a little rusty, 
und had the appearance of a sagacious master 
in some handicraft, He had a spectacle-case 
in his hand, which he turned over and over while 
he was thus in question with a certain free use 


of the thumb that is never seen but in a hand | 


accustomed to tools. 

“You keep with us,” said Mr. Meagles, in a 
threatening kind of way, “and I'll introduce you 
presently. Now, then!” 

Clennam wondered within himself, as they 
took the nearest way to the Park, what this un- 
known (who complied in the gentlest manner) 
could have been doing. His appearance did not 


at all justify the suspicion that he had been de- | 


tected in designs on Mr. Meagles’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief, nor had he any appearance of being 
quarrelsome or violent, He was a quiet, plain, 
steady man; made no attempt to escape, and 
seemed a little depressed, but neither ashamed 
nor repentant. If he were a criminal offender, 


he must surely be an incorrigible hypocrite; and | 


if he were no offender, why should Mr. Meagles 


have collared him in the Cireumlocution Office ? | 


Ife perceived that the man was not a difficulty 


in his own mind alone, but in Mr. Meagles’s too; | 
for such conversation as they had together on | 
the short way to the Park was by no means well | 
sustained, and Mr. Meagles’s eye always wander- | 
ed back to the man, even when he spoke of some- | 


thing very different. 


At length, they being among the trees, Mr. | 


Meagles stopped short, and said: 

“Mr. Clennam, will you do me the favor to 
look at this man? His name is Doyce—Daniel 
Doyce. You wouldn’t suppose this man to be a 
notorious rascal, would you ?” 

“T certainly should not.” It was really a dis- 
concerting question, with the man there. 

“No. You would not. I know you would not. 
You wouldn’t suppose him to be a public offend- 
er, would you?” 

“No,” 

“No. But he is. He is a public offender. 
What has he been guilty of ? Murder, man- 
slaughter, arson, forgery, swindling, house-break- 


ing, highway robbery, larceny, conspiracy, fraud? | 


Which should you say now?” 

“T should say,” returned Arthur Clennam, 
observing a faint smile in Daniel Doyce’s face, 
“not one of them.” 


“He’s something to look at, | 
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| “You are right,” said Mr. Meagles. “Bat 
| he has been ingenious, and he has been trying 
|to turn his ingenuity to his country’s service. 
| That makes him a public offender directly, Sir.” 
| Arthur looked at the man himself, who only 
| shook his head. 

“This Doyce,” said Mr. Meagles, ‘is a smith 
andengineer. He is not in a large way, but he 
is well known as a very ingenious man. A dozen 
years ago he perfects an invention (involving a 
very curious secret process) of great importance 

| to his country and his fellow-creatures. I won't 
}say how much money it cost him, or how many 
years of his life he had been about it, but he 
brought it to perfection a dozen years ago. 
Wasn't it a dozen?” said Mr. Meagles, address- 
ing Doyce. “He is the most exasperating man 
in the world; he never complains !” 
| “Yes. Rather better than twelve years ago.” 
“Rather better?” said Mr. Meagles; ‘you 
|mean rather worse. Well, Mr. Clennam. He 
addresses himself to the Government. The mo- 
ment he addresses himself to the Government, 
he becomes a public offender! Sir,” said Mr. 
Meagles, in danger of making himself excess- 
ively hot again, “he ceases to be an innocent 
citizen, and becomes a culprit. He is treated, 
from that instant, as a man who has done some 
infernal action. He is a man to be shirked, put 
off, brow-beaten, sneered at, handed over by this 
highly-connected young or old gentleman to that 
highly-connected young or old gentleman, and 
dodged back again; he is a man with no rights 
in his own time, or his own property; a mere 
outlaw, whom it is justifiable to get rid of any- 
how; a man to be worn out by all possible 
| means.” 
It was not so difficult to believe, after the 
| morning’s experience, as Mr. Meagles supposed. 

‘* Don’t stand there, Doyce, turning your spec- 
tacle-case over and over,” cried Mr. Meayles, 
“but tell Mr. Clennam what you confessed to 
me.” 

“T undoubtedly was made to feel,” said the 
| inventor, “‘as if I had committed an offense. In 
dancing attendance at the various offices, I was 
| always treated, more or less, as if it was a very 

bad offense. I have frequently found it neces- 
sary to reflect, for my own self-support, that I 
‘really had not done any thing to bring myself 
| into the Newgate Calendar, but only wanted to 
| effect a great saving ana a great improvement.” 

“There!” said Mr. Meagles. “Judge wheth- 
er Lexaggerate! Now you'll be able to believe 
me when I tell you the rest of the case. 

With this prelude, Mr. Meagles went through 
the narrative; the established narrative, which 
has become tiresome ; the matter-of-course nar- 
| rative, which we all know by heart. How, after 
‘interminable attendance and correspondence, 
after infinite impertinences, ignorances, and in- 
sults, my lords made a Minute, number three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-two, allow- 
ing the culprit to make certain trials of his in- 
ivention at his own expense. How the trials 
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were otal in the presence of a bean of. six, of Office, i in course of time, took up the betiies as 
whom two ancient members were too blind to | if it were a bran new thing of yesterday, which 
see it, two other ancient members were too deaf | | had never been heard of before; muddled the 
to hear it, one other ancient member was too | business, addled the business, ened the busi- 
lame to get near it, and the final ancient mem- ness in a wet blanket. How the impertinences, 

ber was too pig-headed to look at it. How there | ignorances, and insults went through the multi- 
were more years; more impertinences, igno- | plication table. How there was a reference of 
rances, and insults. How my lords then made | the invention to three Barnacles and a Stilt- 
a Minute, number five thousand one hundred and | | stalking, who knew nothing about it; into whose 
three, whereby they resigned the business to the | heads nothing could be hammered about it; who 
Circumlocution Office. How the Circumlocution | got bored about it, and reported physical impos. 
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sibilities about it. How the Circumlocution 
Office, in a Minute, number eight thousand sev- 
en hundred and forty, “ saw no reason to reverse 
the decision at which my lords had arrived.” 
How the Circumlocution Office, being reminded 
that my lords had arrived at no decision, shelved 
the business. How there had been a final inter- 
view with the head of the Circumlocution Office 
that very morning, and how the Brazen Head 
had spoken, and had been, upon the whole, and 
under all the circumstances, and looking at it 
from the various points of view, of opinion that 
one of two courses was to be pursued in respect 
of the business: that was to say, either to leave 
it alone for evermore, or to begin it all over 
again. 

‘Upon which,” said Mr. Meagles, “ as a prac- 
tical man, I then and there, in that presence, 
took Doyce by the collar, and told him it was 
plain to me that he was an infamous rascal, and 
treasonable disturber of the government peace, 
and took him away. I brought him out at the 
office door by the collar, that the very porter 
might know I was a practical man who appre- 
ciated the official estimate of such characters; 
and here we are!” 

If that airy young Barnacle had been there, 
he would have frankly told them perhaps that 
the Cireumlocution Office had achieved its func- 
tions. That what the Barnacles had to do, was 
to stick on to the national ship as long as they 
could. ‘That to trim the ship, lighten the ship, 
clean the ship, would be to knock them off; that 
they could but.be knocked off once; and that if 
the ship went down with them yet sticking to it, 
that was the ship’s look out, and not theirs. 

“There!” said Mr. Meagles, “ now you know 
all about Doyce. Except, which I own does not 
improve my state of mind, that even now you 
don’t hear him complain.” 

“You must have great patience,” said Arthur 
Clennam, looking at him with some wonder. 
“ great forbearance.” 

“No,” he returned, “I don’t know that I have 
more than another man.” 

“By the Lord, you have more than I have, 
though!” cried Mr. Meagles. 

Doyce smiled, as he said to Clennam, “ You 
see, my experience of these things does not be- 
gin with myself. It has been in my way to know 
a little about them, from time to time. Mine is 
not a particular case. J am not worse used than 
a hundred others, who have put themselves in 
the same position—than all the others, I was 
going to say.” 

“TI don’t know that I should find that a con- 
solation, if it were my case; but I am very glad 
that you do.” 

“Understand me! I don’t say,” he replied, 
in his steady, planning way, and looking into the 
distance before him as if his gray eye were meas- 
uring it, “that it’s recompense for a man’s toil 
and hope; but it’s a certain sort of relief to 
know that I might have counted on this.” 

He spoke in that quiet, deliberate manner, 
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and in that undertone, which is often observable 
in mechanics who consider and adjust with great 
nicety. It belonged to him like his suppleness 
of thumb, or his peculiar way of tilting up his hat 
at the back every now and then, as if he were 
contemplating some half-finished work of his 
hand, and thinking about it. 

“ Disappointed!” he went on, as he walked 
between them under the trees. “Yes. No 
doubt I am disappointed. Hurt? Yes. No 
doubt I am hurt. That’s only natural. But 
what I mean, when I say that people who put 
themselves in the same position, are mostly used 
in the same war—” 

““In England,” said Mr. Meagles. 

“Oh! of course I mean in England. When 
they take their inventions into foreign countries 
that’s quite different. And that’s the reason why 
so many go there.” 

Mr. Meagles very hot indeed again. 

“What I mean is, that however this comes to 
be the regular way of our government, it is its 
regular way. Have you ever heard of any pro- 
jector or inventor who failed to find it all but in- 
accessible, and whom it did not discourage and 
ill-treat ?” 

“IT can not say that I ever have.” 

‘* Have you ever known it to be beforehand in 
the adoption of any useful thing? Ever known it 
to set an example of any useful kind ?” 

“T am a good deal older than my friend 
here,” said Mr. Meagles, “and I'll answer that. 
Never.” 

“But we all three have known, I expect,” 
said the inventor, ‘‘a pretty many cases of its 
fixed determination to be miles upon miles, and 
years upon years, behind the rest of us; and of 
its being found out persisting in the use of things 
long superseded, even after the better things 
were well known and generally taken up ?” 

They all agreed upon that. 

“Well then,” said Doyce with a sigh, “as I 
know what such a metal will do at such a tem- 
perature, and such a body under such a pressure, 
so I may know (if I will only consider), how 
these great lords and gentlemen will certainly 
deal with such a matter as mine. I have no 
right to be surprised, with a head upon my 
shoulders, and memory in it, that I fall into the 
ranks with all who came before me. I ought to 
have let it alone. I have had warning enough. 
[ am sure.” 

With that he put up his spectacle-case, and 
said to Arthur, “If I don’t complain, Mr. Clen- 
nam, I can feel gratitude; and I assure you 
that I feel it toward our mutual friend. Many’s 
the day, and many’s the way, in which he has 
backed me.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said Mr. Meagles. 

Arthur could not but glance at Daniel Doyce 
in the ensuing silence. Though it was evident- 
ly in the grain of his character, and of his re- 
spect for his own case, that he should abstain 
from idle murmuring, it was evident that he 
had grown the older, the sterner, and the poorer 
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for his‘long endeavor. He could not but think 
what a blessed thing it would have been for this 
man, if he had taken a lesson from the gentle- 
men who were so kind as to take the nation’s 
affairs in charge, and had learnt, How not to 
do it. 

Mr. Meagles was hot and despondent for 
about five minutes, and then began to cool and 
clear up. 

“Come, come!” said he. ‘We shall not 
make this the better by being grim. Where do 
you think of going, Dan?” 

“T shall go back to the factory,” said Dan. 

“Why, then, we'll all go back to the factory, 
or walk in that direction,” returned Meagles, 
cheerfully, ‘Mr. Clennam won't be deterred 
by its being in Bleeding Heart Yard.” 

“Bleeding Heart Yard?” said Clennam. “I 
want to go there.” 

“So much the better,” cried Mr. Meagles. 
‘Come along!” 

As they went along, certainly one of the par- 
ty, and probably more than one, thought that 
Bleeding Heart Yard was no inappropriate des- 
tination for a man who had been in official cor- 
respondence with my lords and the Barnacles 
—and perhaps had a misgiving also that Britan- 
nia herself might come to look for lodgings in 
Bleeding Heart Yard, some ugly day or other, 
if she overdid the Circumlocution Office. 


—————_— 
CHAPTER XI.—LET LOOSE. 
A tate, dull autumn night was closing in 


upon the River Saone. The stream, like a sul- 
lied looking-glass in a gloomy place, reflected 
the clouds heavily; and the low banks leaned 
over here and there, as if they were half curi- 
ous, and half afraid, to see their darkening pic- 
tures in the water. The flat expanse of coun- 
try about Chalons lay a long heavy streak, oc- 
casionally made a little ragged by a row of pop- 
jar trees, against the wrathful sunset. On the 
banks of the River Saone it was wet, depressing, 
solitary ; and the night deepened fast. 

One man, slowly moving on toward Chalons, 
was the only visible figure in the landscape. 
Cain might have looked as lonely and avoided. 
With an old sheepskin knapsack at his back, and 
a rough, unbarked stick cut out of some wood 
in his hand; miry, footsore, his shoes and gai- 
ters trodden out, his hair and beard untrimmed ; 
the cloak he carried over his shoulder, and the 
clothes he wore, soddened with wet; limping | 
along in pain and difficulty ; he looked as if the 
clouds were hurrying from him, as if the wail 
of the wind and the shuddering of the grass 
were directed against him, as if the low myste- 
rious plashing of the water murmured at him, 
as if the fitful autumn night were disturbed by 
him. 

He glanced here, and he glanced there, sul- 
lenly, but shrinkingly; and sometimes stopped 
and turned about, and looked all round him. 
Then he limped on again, toiling and mutter- 





ing: 


“To the devil with this plain that has no 
end! To the devil with these stones that cut like 
knives! To the devil with this dismal darkness, 
wrapping itself about one with a chill! I hate 
you!” 

And he would have visited his hatred upon 
it all with the scowl he threw about him, if he 
could. He trudged a little further; and look- 
ing into the distance before him, stopped again. 

“J, hungry, thirsty, weary. You, imbeciles, 
where the lights are yonder, eating and drink- 
ing, and warming yourselves at fires! I wish ] 
had the sacking of your town, I would repay 
you, my children !” ; 

But the teeth he set at the town, and the 
hand he shook at the town, brought the town 
no nearer; and the man was yet hungrier, and 
thirstier, and wearier, when his feet were on its 
jagged pavement, and he stood looking about 
him. 

There was the hotel with its gateway, and its 
savory smell of cooking; there was the café, 
with its bright windows, and its rattling of dom 
inoes ; there was the dyer’s, with its strips of 
red cloth on the door-posts ; there was the sil- 
versmith’s, with its ear-rings, and its offerings 
for altars; there was the tobacco-dealer’s, with 
its lively group of soldier customers coming out 
pipe in mouth ; there were the bad odors of the 
town, and the rain and refuse in the kennels, 
and the faint lamps slung across the road, and 
the huge Diligence, and its mountain of lug- 
gage, and its six gray horses with their tails 
tied up, getting under weigh at the coach-office. 
But no small cabaret for a straitened traveler 
being within sight, he had to seek one round the 
dark corner, where the cabbage leaves lay thick- 
est, trodden about the public cistern at which 
women had not yet left off drawing water. 
There, in the back street he found one, the 
Break of Day. The curtained windows cloud- 
ed the Break of Day, but it seemed light and 
warm, and it announced in legible inscriptions, 
with appropriate pictorial embellishment of bill- 
iard cue and ball, that at the Break of Day one 
could play billiards; that there one could find 
meat, drink, and lodging, whether one came on 
horseback, or came on foot; and that it kept 
good wines, liqueurs, and brandy. The man 
turned the handle of the Break of Day door, 
and limped in. 

He touched his discolored slouched hat, as 
he came in at the door, to a few men who oc- 
cupied the room.. Two were playing dominoes 
at one of the little tables; three or four were 
seated round the stove, conversing as they 
smoked; the billiard-table in the centre was 
left alone for the time; the landlady of the Day 
Break sat behind her little counter among her 
cloudy bottles of sirups, baskets of cakes, and 
leaden drainage for glasses, working at her 
needle. 

Making his way to an empty little table, in a 
corner of the room behind the stove, he put 


|down his knapsack and his cloak upon the 
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ground. As he raised his head from stooping 
to do so, he found the landlady beside him. 

‘¢Qne can lodge here to-night, Madame ?” 

“Perfectly!” said the landlady, in a high, 
sing-song, cheery voice. 

“Good. One can dine—sup—what you please 
to call it?” 

“Ah, perfectly!” cried the landlady as be- 
fore. 

‘Dispatch then, Madame, if you please. 
Something to eat, as quickly as you can; and 
some wine at once. I am exhausted.” 

“It is very bad weather, Monsieur,” said the 
landlady. 

“Cursed weather.” 

“ And a very logg road.” 

“ A cursed road.” 

His hoarse voice failed him, and he rested his 
head upon his hands until a bottle of wine was 
brought from the counter. Having filled and 
emptied his little tumbler twice, and having 
broken off an end from the great loaf that was 
set before him with his cloth and napkin, soup- 


plate, salt, pepper, and oil, he rested his back | 





“He was a wicked wretch,” said the land- 
lady, “‘and well merited what he had the good 
fortune to escape. So much the worse.” 

“Stay, Madame! Let us see,” returned the 
Swiss, argumentatively turning his cigar between 
his lips. “It may have been his unfortunate 
destiny. He may have been the child of cireum- 
stances. It is always possible that he had, and 
has good in him if one did but know how to find 
it out. Philosophical philanthropy teaches—” 

The rest of the little knot about the stove 
murmured an objection to the introduction of 
that theatening expression. Even the two play- 
ers at dominoes glanced up from their game, as 
if to protest against philosophical philanthropy 
being brought by name into the Break of Day. 

‘*Hold there, you and your philanthropy!” 
cried the smiling landlady, nodding her head 
more than ever. “Listen then. I am a wo- 
man, I, I know nothing of philosophical philan- 
thropy. But I know what I have seen, and what 
I have looked in the face, in this world here, 
where I find myself. And I tell you this, my 
friend, that there are people (men and women 


against the corner of the wall, made a couch of | both, unfortunately) who have no good in them 


the bench on which he sat, and began to chew | —none. 


That there are people whom it is 


crust until such time as his repast should be | necessary to detest without compromise. That 


ready. 

There had been that momentary interruption 
of the talk about the stove, and that temporary 
inattention to and distraction from one another, 
which is usually inseparable in such a company 
from the arrival of a stranger. It had passed 


over by this time; and the men had done glanc- 
ing at him, and were talking again. 

“That’s the true reason,” said one of them, 
bringing a story he had been telling to a close, 
“that’s the true reason why they said that the 


devil was let loose.” The speaker was the tall 
Swiss belonging to the church, and he brought 
something of the authority of the church into 
the discussion—especially as the devil was in 
question. 

The landlady, having given her directions for 
the new guest’s entertainmert to her husband, 
who acted as cook to the Break of Day, had re- 
sumed her needlework behind her counter. She 
was a smart, neat, bright little woman,with a good 
deal of cap and a good deal of stocking, and she 
struck into the conversation with several laugh- 
ing nods of her head, but without looking up 
from her work. 

“Ah Heaven, then!” said she. “ When the 
boat came up from Lyons, and brought the news 
that the devil was actually let loose at Marseilles, 
some fly-catchers swallowed it. But I? No, 
nt I.” 

“Madame, you are always right,” returned 
the tall Swiss. Doubtless you were enraged 
against that man, Madame ?” 

“ Ah, yes, then!” cried the landlady, raising 
her eyes from her work, opening them very wide, 
and tossing her head on one side. ‘‘ Naturally, 
yes,” 

“He was a bad subject.” 





there are people who must be dealt with as ene- 
mies of the human race. That there are people 
who have no human heart, and who must be 
crushed like savage beasts and cleared out of 
the way. They are but few, I hope; but I have 
seen (in this world here where I find myself, 
and even at the little Break of Day) that there 
are such people. And I do not doubt that this 
man—whatever they call him, I forget his name 
—is one of them.” 

The landlady’s lively speech was received with 
greater favor at the Break of Day than it would 
have elicited from certain amiable whitewash- 
ers of the class she so unreasonably objected to, 
nearer Great Britain. 

“My faith! if your philosophical philanthro- 
py,” said the landlady, putting down her work, 
and rising to take the stranger’s soup from her 
husband, who appeared with it at a side door, 
“puts any body at the mercy of such people by 
holding terms with them at all, in words or deeds, 
or both, take it away from the Break of Day, 
for it isn’t worth a sou.” 

As she placed the soup before the guest, who 
changed his attitude to a sitting one, he looked 
her full in the face, and his mustache went up 
under his nose, and his nose came down over 
his mustache. 

“Well!” said the previous speaker, ‘‘let us 
come back to our subject. Leaving all that 
aside, gentlemen, it was because the man was 
acquitted on his trial that people said at Mar- 
seilles that the devil was let loose. That was 
how the phrase began to circulate, and what it 
meant; nothing more.” 

“ How do they call him ?” said the landlady. 
“ Biraud, is it not?” 

“Rigaud, Madame,” returned the tall Swiss. 
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“Rigaud! To be sure!” 

The traveler’s soup was succeeded by a dish 
of meat, and that by a dish of vegetables. He 
ate all that was placed before him, emptied his 
bottle of wine, called for a glass of rum, and 
smoked his cigarette with his cup of coffee. As 
he became refreshed, he became overbearing, 
and patronized the company at the Day Break 
in certain small talk, at which he assisted, as if 
his condition were far above his appearance. 

The company might have had other engage- 
ments, or they might have felt their inferiority, | 
but in any case they dispersed by degrees, and 
not being replaced by other company, left their 
new patron in possession of the Break of Day. | 
The landlord was clinking about in his kitchen ; | 
the landlady was quiet at her work; and the re- 
freshed traveler set smoking by the stove, warm- 
ing his ragged feet. 

“Pardon me, Madame; that Biraud—” 

“Rigaud, Monsieur.” 

“Rigaud. Pardon me again—has contracted 
your displeasure, how ?” 

The landlady, who had been at one moment 
thinking within herself that this was a hand- | 
some man, at another moment that this was | 
an ill-looking man, observed the nose coming | 
down and the mustache going up, and strongly 
inclined to the latter decision. Rigaud was a | 
criminal, she said, who had killed his wife. | 

“Ay, ay! Death of my life, that’s a crimi- 








nal indeed. But how do you know it?” 
*“* All the world knows it.” 


““Ha! And yet he escaped justice ?” 

“ Monsieur, the law could not prove it against | 
him to its satisfaction. So the law says. Nev- | 
ertheless, all the world knows he did it. The 
people knew it so well, that they tried to tear 
him to pieces.” 

‘Being all in perfect accord with their own 
wives ?” said the guest. “Haha!” 

The landlady of the Break of Day looked at 
him again, and felt almost confirmed in her last 
decision. He had a fine hand though, and he 
turned it with a great show. She began once 
more to think that he was not ill-looking after 
all. 

“Did you mention, Madame—or was it men- 
tioned among the gentlemen—what became of 
him ?” 

The landlady shook her head; it being the 
first conversational stage at which her vivacious 
earnestness had ceased to nod it, keeping time 
to what she said. It had been mentioned at 
the Day Break, she remarked, on the authority 
of the journals, that he had been kept in pris- 
on for his own safety. However that might 
be, he had escaped his deserts; so much the 
worse. 

The guest sat looking at her as he smoked out 
his final cigarette, and as she sat with her head 
bent over her work, with an expression that 
might have resolved her uoubts, and brought 
her to a lasting conclusion on the subject of his 
good or bad loeks if she had seen it. When she 





did look up, the expression was not there. The 
hand was smoothing his shaggy mustache. 

‘* May one ask to be shown to bed, Madame ?” 

Very willingly, Monsieur. Hola, my husband! 
My husband would conduct him up stairs. There 
was one traveler there, asleep, who had gone to 
bed very early indeed, being overpowered by fa- 
tigue ; but it was a large chamber with two beds 
in it, and space enough for twenty. This the 
landlady of the Break of Day chirpingly ex- 
plained, calling between whiles, Hola, my hus- 
band! out at the side door. 

My husband answered at length, “It is I, my 
wife!” and presenting himself in his cook’s cap, 
lighted the traveler up a steep and narrow stair- 
case; the traveler carrying @is own cloak and 
knapsack, and bidding the landlady good-night 
with a complimentary reference to the pleasure 
of seeing her again to-morrow. It was a large 
room, with a rough splintery floor, unplastered 
rafters overhead, and two bedsteads on opposite 
sides. Here my husband put down the candle 
he carried, and with a sidelong look at his guest 
stooping over his knapsack, gruffly gave him the 
instruction, ‘The bed to the right!” and left 
him to his repose. The landlord, whether he 
was a good or a bad physiognomist, had fully 
made up his mind that the guest was an ill-look- 
ing fellow. 

The guest looked contemptuously at the clean 
coarse bedding prepared for him, and, sitting 
down on a rush chair at the bedside, drew his 
money out of his pocket, and told it over in his 
hand, “One must eat,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘but by Heaven I must eat at the cost of 
some other man to-morrow !” 

As he sat pondering, and mechanically weigh- 
ing his money in his palm, the deep breathing 
of the traveler in the other bed fell so regularly 
upon his hearing that it attracted his eyes in 
that direction. The man was covered up warm. 
and had drawn the white curtain at his head, so 
that he could be only heard, not seen. But the 
deep regular breathing, still going on while the 
other was taking off his warm shoes and gaiters, 
and still continuing when he had laid aside his 
coat and cravat, became at length a strong pro- 
vocative to curiosity, and incentive to get a 
glimpse of the sleeper’s face. 

The waking traveler, therefore, stole a little 
nearer, and yet a little nearer, and a little near- 
er, to the sleeping traveler’s bed, until he stood 
close beside it. Even then he could not see his 
face, for he had drawn the sheet over it. The 
regular breathing still continuing, he put his 
smooth wi:te hand (such a treacherous hand it 
looked, as it went creeping from him!) to the 
sheet, and gently lifted it away. 

“Death of my soul!” he whispered, falling 
back, “ here’s Cavalletto !” 

The little Italian, previously influenced in his 
sleep perhaps by the stealthy presence at his 
bedside, stopped in his regular breathing, and 
with a long, deep respiration, opened his eyes. 
At first they were not awake, though open. He 
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lay for some seconds looking placidly at his old 
prison companion, and then, all at once, with a 
cry of surprise and alarm, sprang out of bed. 
“Hush! What’s the matter! Keep quiet! | 1 
I's I. 
suppressed voice. 
But John Baptist, widely staring, muttering a 


question without knowing how. 


“ Ay Yr’ 

John Baptist seemed to desire to evade the 
**By Bacchus !” 
he said at last, as if he were forced to the ad- 


You know me?” cried the other, in a | mission, ‘I have sometimes had a thought of 
going to Paris, and perhaps to England.” 


“Cavalletto. This is in confidence. I also 


number of imprecations and ejaculations, trem-| am going to Paris, and perhaps to England. 
blingly backing into a corner, slipping on his | We’ll go together.” 


trowsers, and tying his coat by the two sleeves 


The little man nodded his head, and showed 


round his neck, manifested an unmistakable de- | his teeth ; and yet seemed not quite convinced 
sire to escape by the door rather than renew | that it was a surpassingly desirable arrangement. 


the acquaintance. Seeing this, his old prison | 
comrade fell back upon the door, and set his 
shoulders against it. 

“Cavalletto! Wake, boy! Rub your eyes | 
and look at me. Not the name you used to call 
me—don’t use that—Lagnier, say Lagnier!” 

John Baptist, staring at him with eyes opened 
to their utmost width, made a number of those 
national, backhanded shakes of the right fore- 
finger in the air, as if he were resolved on neg- 
ativing beforehand every thing that the other | 
could possibly advance during the whole term | 
of his life. 

“Cavallett0! Give me yourhand. You know 
Lagnier the gentleman. Touch the hand of a 
gentleman !” 

Submitting himself to the old tone of con- 
descending authority, John Baptist, not at all | 
steady on his legs as yet, advanced and put his | 
hand in his patron’s. Monsieur Lagnier laugh- | 
ed; and having given it a squeeze, tossed it up | 
and let it go. | 

“Then you were—” faltered John Baptist. 

“Not shaved? No. See here!” cried Lag- | 
nier, giving his head a twirl, “as tight on as | 
your own.” 

John Baptist, with a slight shiver, looked all | 
round the room as if to recall where he was. | 
His patron took that opportunity of turning the 
key in the door, and then sat down upon his 
bed. 

“Look!” he said, holding up his shoes and | 











” 


“We'll go together,” repeated Lagnier. “ You 


shall see how soon I will force myself to be re- 
cognized as a gentleman, and you shall profit by 
it. Is it agreed? 


Are we one ?” 

“Oh, surely, surely !” said the little man. 

“Then you shall hear before I sleep—and in 
six words, for I want sleep—how I appear be- 
fore you, I, Lagnier. Remember that. Not 
the other.” 

“ Altro, altro! Not Ri—’ Before John Bap- 
tist could finish the name, his comrade had got 
his hand under his chin and fiercely shut up his 
mouth. 

“Death! what are you doing? Do you want 
me to be trampled upon and stoned? Do you 
want to be trampled upon and stoned? You 
would be. You don’t imagine that they would 
set upon me, and let my prison chum go? Don’t 
think it!” 

There was an expression in his face as he re- 
leased his grip of his friend’s jaw, from which 
his friend inferred that if the course of events 
really came to any stoning and trampling, Mon- 
sieur Lagnier would so distinguish him with his 
notice as to insure his having his full share of 
it. He remembered what a cosmopolitan gen- 
tleman Monsieur Lagnier was, and how few 
weak distinctions he made. 

“Tam aman,” said Monsieur Lagnier, “‘whom 
society has deeply wronged since you last saw 
me. You know that I am sensitive and brave, 
and that it is my character to govern. How 


gaiters. ‘*That’s a poor trim for a gentleman, | has society respected those qualities in me? J] 
you'll say. No matter, you shall see how soon | have been shrieked at through the streets. I 
rll mend it. .Come and sit down. Take your | have been guarded through the streets against 
old place !” | men, and especially women, running at me 





John Baptist, looking any thing but reas-| armed with any weapons they could lay their 


sured, sat down on the floor at the bedside, 
keeping his eyes upon his patron all the time. 

“That's well!” cried Lagnier. “Now we 
might be in the old infernal hole again, hey? 
How long have you been out?” 

“'Two days after you, my master.” 

“How do you come here ?” 

“T was cautioned not to stay there, and so I 
left the town at once, and since then I have 
changed about. I have been doing odds and 
ends at Avignon, at Pont Esprit, at Lyons; upon 
the Rhone, upon the Saone.” As he spoke, he 
rapidly mapped the places out with his sunburnt 
hand on the floor. 

“And where are you going ?” 

“Going, my master?” 





| hands on. I have lain in prison for security, 
| with the place of my confinement kept a secret, 
lest I should be torn out of it and felled by a 
hundred blows. Ihave been carted out of Mar- 
seilles in the dead of night, and carried leagues 
away from it packed in straw. It has not been 
safe for me to go near my house; and, with a 
beggar’s pittance in my pocket, I have walked 
through vile mud and weather ever since, until 
my feet are crippled—look at them! Such are 
the humiliations that society has inflicted upon 
me, possessing the qualities I have mentioned, 
and which you know me to possess. But society 
shall pay for it.” 
All this he said in his ecompanion’s ear, and 
with his hand before his lips. 
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**Even here,” he went on in the same way, 
“even in this mean drinking-shop, society pur- 
sues me. Madame defames me, and her guests 
defame me. I, too, a gentleman with manners 
and accomplishments to strike them dead! But 
the wrongs society has heaped upon me are 
treasured in this breast.” 

To all of which John Baptist, listening attent- 
ively to the suppressed, hoarse voice, said from 
time to time, “Surely, surely!” tossing his head 
and shutting his eyes, as if there were the clear- 
est case against society that perfect candor could 
make out. 

“Put my shoes there,” continued Lagnier. 
‘**Hang mv cloak to dry there by the door. Take 
my hat.” sfe obeyed each instruction, as it was 
given. ‘And this is the bed to which society 
consigns me, is it? Ha! Very well!” 

As he stretched out his length upon it, with a 
ragged handkerchief bound round his wicked 
head, and only his wicked head showing above 
the bed-clothes, John Baptist was rather strongly 
reminded of what had so very nearly happened to 
prevent the mustache from any more going up 
as it did, and the nose from any more coming 
down as it did. 

‘*Shaken out of destiny’s dice-box again into 
your company, eh? By Heaven! So much the 
better for you. You'll profit by it. I shall need 
a long rest. Let me sleep in the morning.” 

John Baptist replied that he should sleep as 


long as he would, and wishing him a happy 
night, put out the candle. One might have sup. 
| posed that the next proceeding of the Italian 
; would have been to undress; but he did exact- 
| ly the reverse, and dressed himself from head to 
| foot, saving his shoes. When he had so done. 
he lay down upon his bed with some of its coy- 
erings over him, and his coat still tied round his 
neck, to get through the night. 

When he started up, the Godfather Break of 
Day was peeping at its namesake. He rose, 
took his shoes in his hand, turned the key in thc 
door with great caution, and crept down stairs. 
Nothing was astir there but the smell of coffee. 
wine, tobacco, and sirups; and Madame’s little 
counter looked ghastly enough. But he had paid 
Madame his little note at it over night, and 
wanted to see nobody—wanted nothing but to 
get on his shoes and his knapsack, open the door, 
and run away. 

He prospered in his object. No movement or 
voice was heard when he opened the door; nm 
wicked head tied up in a ragged handkerchief 
looked out of the upper window. When the sun 
had raised his full dise above the flat line of the 
horizon, and was striking fire out of the long 
muddy vista of paved road with its weary avenuc 
of little trees, a black speck moved along th« 
road and splashed among the flaming pools of 
rain-water, which black speck was John Baptist 
| Cavalletto running away from his patron. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

E are at last enabled to announce that the 
House of Representatives at Washington, af- 

ter a struggle for upward of two months, has suc- 
ceeded in choosing its Speaker. On the 2d of Febru- 
ary the plurality rule was adopted, and under it Mr. 
Banks was elected. The final vote stood thus: for 
N. P. Banks, Republican, of Massachusetts, 103; 
and for William Aiken, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, 100, with a scattering of 11 votes.——In the 
Senate, on the 24th of January, a Message was re- 
eeived from the President, calling the attention of 
Congress to the disturbed state of affairs in Kansas, 
and recommending the adoption of such measures 
as the exigency of the case required. The Message 
supports the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, and says, that while Nebraska was successful- 
ly organized, the organization of Kansas was long 
delayed, and was attended by serious difficulties 
and embarrassments, partly from local mal-admin- 
istration, and partly from the unjustifiable inter- 
ference of the inhabitants of some States with views 
foreign to the interests and rights of the Territory. 
The President says of Governor Reeder, that in- 
stead of giving constant vigilance to his duties, he 
allowed his attention to be turned from his official 
ebligations by other objects, thereby himself set- 
ting an example of violation of law and duty which 
rendered his removal necessary. The President re- 
gards the first Legislative Assembly of Kansas, 
whatever may have been the informalities of its 
election, as, for all practical purposes, a lawful 
body ; and in this connection he reviews Governor 


| Reeder’s conduct in relation to the removal of the 
| seat of Government, and his refusal to sign the 
| bills that were passed. Relative to the recent 
Convention, which formed a Free State Constitu- 
tion, the President says it was a party, and not the 
people, who acted thus contrary to the principles 
of public law and practice under the Constitution 
of the United States, and the rule of right and com- 
mon sense. The Message regards the movement 
in opposition to the authorities of Kansas as revo- 
lutionary in its character, and, if it should reach 
the point of organized resistance, as a treasonable 
insurrection, which it would be the duty of the 
Federal Government to suppress. Though the 
threatening disturbances of December last have 
been quieted without the effusion of blood, the 
President says there is reason to apprehend re- 
newed disorders unless decided measures are forth- 
with taken to prevent them. He concludes by say- 
ing, that when the inhabitants of Kansas shall de- 
sire a State Government, and be of sufficient num- 
bers for the formation of a State, that the proper 
course will be for a Convention of Delegates to 
prepare a Constitution. The President, therefore, 
recommends the enactment of a law to that effect, 
in order that the admission of Kansas into the 
Union as a State may be conducted in a lawful 
and proper manner; and, further, that a special 
appropriation be made to defray any expenses 
that may become requisite in the execution of the 
laws or the maintenance of public order in the 
Territory——In a letter, published in the New 
York papers, Governor Reeder has replied to this 

















Message of the President. He says that the Pres- 
ident “has misrepresented the position and ob- 
jects of the people of Kansas,” and promises “‘to| of the Stamp Tax. 


vindicate them and himself when he shall enjoy 
a seat in the House of Representatives.” The 
New York Legislature met on the Ist of January. 
The Senate elected its officers the same day, but 
the efforts of the House to choose its Speaker were, 
under the majority rule, fruitless. On the 16th of 
January, a resolution to elect a Speaker by a plu- 
rality of votes was adopted, and Orville Robinson, 
Soft-Shell Democrat, with the support of the Repub- 
lican members, was chosen, Mr. Henry A. Pren- 
dergast, the Republican candidate, had previously 
withdrawn his claims. Simultaneously with the 
election of a Speaker, Governor Clark sent in his 
Message to the Senate. It is chiefly devoted to local 
subjects ; admits that the Prohibitory Liquor Law, 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, is, in 
some of its details, imperfect, but maintains the 
constitutionality of the principle involved ; recom- 
mends a further extension of the school system; 
and sympathizes, toward its conclusion, with the 
position taken by the Free-soil men of Kansas. 
The Maine State Legislature met on the 2d of Jan- | 
uary and elected Judge Wells, old-line Democrat, 
Governor. Lot M. Merrill, Democrat, was chosen | 
President of the Senate, and Josiah Little Speaker | 
of the House. In his address, the new Governor | 
opposes the Liquor Law, the Alien and Natural- | 
ization Laws, and the Personal Liberty Act of | 
Massachusetts. In the Massachusetts Sn 














ture, which also commenced its session on the 2d 

of January, E. C. Baker, American, was chosen 

President of the Senate, and Dr. Charles A. Phelps, 

American, Speaker of the House. Governor Gard- | 
ner’s Message was delivered the following day. | 
He recommends twenty-one years’ residence of for- | 
eign-born citizens, and ability to read and write, 

before they are allowed to vote. He also recom- 
mends the repeal of the Personal Liberty Act pass- 
ed by the last Legislature, suggests a reduction in 
the number of members of the popular branch of 

the Legislature, and denounces the prevailing prac- 
tice of ‘ lobbying.”——-The New Jersey Legisla- 
ture met on the 8th of January—the Senate organ- 
izing by the election of Colonel Alexander, Demo- 
crat, President, and the House by the election of 
Mr. Demarest, Democrat, Speaker. In his Mes- 
sage the Governor, after reviewing State affairs, 
takes up the Slavery question, and expresses him- 
self in favor of allowing the people interested, 
whether in States or Territories, to decide this mat- 
ter for themselves. He also indorses the position 
taken by the President upon the Central American 
question. The Pennsylvania Legislature was 
duly organized on the 1st of January—William M. 
Pratt and Richardson L. Wright being respective- 
ly elected Speakers of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. Governor Pollock’s Message is 
almost exclusively devoted to local subjects. It 
makes satisfactory allusion to the financial condi- 
tion of the State, and notices a considerable de- 
crease in the public debt during the past year. On 
National affairs, he refers to his former Message, 
and re-affirms the sentiments therein expressed. 
——tThe Maryland Legislature met on the 2d, and 
organized on the 3d of January. The House 
elected Mr. Traverse, American, Speaker, and Mr. 
Garther, President of the last Senate, was called 
to the chair of the Senate. The Governor, in his 
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Public School system for the State; opposes the 

reduction of taxes, but recommends the abolition 

He opposes secret political 

associations, and indorses the Nebraska Bill.—— 

On the 7th of January, the Ohio Legislature was 

organized by the election of N. H. Van Voorhies, 

Speaker of the House. Governor Medill, in his 

Message, urges reform in the administration of lo- 

cal offices, and congratulates the State on its pros- 

perous condition. He opposes tests of birth or re- 

ligion. In Wisconsin, the House of Represent- 

atives elected William Hall, Democrat, Speaker. 

The Governorship of Wisconsin is contested— 

Messrs. Bashford and Barstow being both claim- 

ants of the office—and the case is before the Su- 

preme Court. The Message was consequently de- 

livered by ex-Governor Barstow, It approves the 

Prohibitory Liquor Law. The Minnesota Le- 
gislature was organized by the election of John R. 

Brisbon, Democrat, presiding officer of the Coun- 
cil, and Charles Goodhue, also Democrat, Speaker 
of the House. The Territorial Legislature of 

Nebraska met on the 20th of December, and or- 
ganized the same day. The Message recommends 
that Congress be asked for an appropriation to con- 
struct a Penitentiary, and at least one jail in each 
judicial district, and also that its attention be call- 
ed to a geological survey of the Territory, and to the 
necessity of appropriating 160 acres of land to all 
residents now there, and who will, after January 
1, 1856, settle there for two years. From Kan- 
sas we learn that a Free-State Convention was held 
at Lawrence, on the 22d of December, to nominate 
candidates for State afiairs under the Constitution. 
The delegates present numbered eighty. C. Rob- 
inson, formerly of Massachusetts, was nominated 
for Governor, and W. Y. Roberts, formerly of Penn- 
sylvania, for Lieutenant-Governor. An opposition 
Free-State ticket was subsequently started, and 
great efforts were made to prevent a split in the 
party. A Proclamation had been issued by the 
Executive Committee for the election of State offi- 
cers, and Members of the General Assembly, on 
the 15th of January. The result is not yet offi- 
cially known, but it is believed that the regular 
Free-State ticket is elected. From Californé: 
we have no news of special importance to record. 
Accounts from the mines continue to be of a most 
encouraging nature. Oregon dates are to the 20th 
of December. The Indian outbreak in that Terri- 
tory was still unsuppressed. A desperate battle, 
which lasted during the 7th and 8th of December, 
was fought, near Walla-Walla River, between a 
party of volunteers, under Colonel Kelly, and a 
large body of Indians. The volunteers lost eight 
men, and of the Indians fifty at least are supposed 
to have been killed, including the chief of the 
Walla-Wallas. 

















MEXICO. 

This Republic is still represented to be in the most 
disturbed and unsettled condition, and the succes- 
sion of Comonfort to the Presidency has not tend- 
ed to restore tranquillity. A press-law has been 
enacted, in consequence of which many journals 
have been obliged to suspend publication. The ex- 
isting government is not regarded with more pop- 
ular favor than the preceding one. Fresh insur- 
rections are frequently taking place. Degollado 
in Guanajuato, and Uraga in the Sierra Gordo, are 
engaged in armed opposition to Comonfort’s admin- 
istration, and Vidaurri is reported to be strength- 





Message, advises the establishment of a competent 





ening himself for some future movement. Haro y 
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Tamariz had conspired to overthrow the govern- 
ment and establish an empire, but he was arrested 
before his plans could be put into execution. He 
subsequently, however, escaped, and was joined by 
a strong army, with which, at latest dates, he was 
besieging Puebla. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

From Nicaragua we learn that General Jerez, 
the Minister of Relations, had resigned his office. 
Other ministers (Sefiors Selva and Ferrer) are also 
reported to have resigned, in consequence of differ- 
ences in the cabinet. It was alleged by the official 
paper, published at Granada, that the ministers in 
question were in favor of an immediate invasion of 
Honduras, for the restoration of General Cabanas to 
power in that State, in opposition to the views of the 
Executive, and hence their resignation. It was ru- 
mored that the governments of Honduras and Cos- 
ta Rica were both making preparations to attack 
Walker. The General continued to receive large 
reinforcements of Americans from California and 
the Atlantic States. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

From Buenos Ayres we learn that affairs were 
still much unsettled, the Southern Indians continu- 
ing troublesome and dangerous. At Montevideo 
a revolution broke out on the 25th of November, 
and for four or five days that city was the scene of 
a fratricidal war. On the 28th the city was de- 
clared by the Governor to be in a state of siege. 
On the 29th order was restored, and the Revolu- 
tionists embarked for Buenos Ayres, in conformity 
with the wishes of the diplomatic agents resident 
in Montevideo, who interposed to prevent the fur- 
ther shedding of blood. This was considered a tri- 
umph for the Flores party. The citizens of foreign 
States maintained a strict neutrality. From Rio 
de Janeiro it is reported that the cholera has dis- 
appeared. Several persons of high standing have 
been imprisoned by order of the Brazilian govern- 
ment for being connected with an attempt to land 
slaves on the coast. It is alleged that an alli- 
ance has been formed between Brazil and the Con- 
federated Provinces against the government of 
Paraguay. It is said that the Brazilian envoy has 
stipulated to give the President $2,500,000 to equip 
a contingent of 3000 men, to act in concert with an 
imperial land and naval force; and that there is a 
reserved stipulation, by-which the Empire engages 
to guarantee the integrity of the Argentine terri- 
tory. From Chili we learn than an extra session 
of Congress had been convoked by the President, 
and that the special measures to be submitted for 
its consideration were “certain additions to the 
estimates for indispensable expenditures ; the con- 
sideration of the new civil code; the treaty with 
the Argentine Republic, and the consular treaties 
with New Granada and Ecuador.” Gold deposits, 
it was reported, had been discovered near Valpa- 
raiso, and reports were rife of discoveries of silver 
veins in Huasco.——Advices from Peru have for 
some time indicated the breaking out of another 
revolution. In Lima many arrests had been made 
of persons supposed to be hostile to the existing 
government.———The news from other South Amer- 
ican States presents no feature of importance. 

EUROPE. 

A grand council of war assembled in Paris on 
the 11th of January to collect and consider all pos- 
sible information in relation tothe war. The Em- 
peror presided, and among the members present 
were the Prince Jerome Napoleon, the Duke of 





Cambridge, Prince Napoleon, Sir Edmund Lyons 
Admiral Dundas, Generals La Marmora; Canrobert. 
and Bosquet, and Admiral Hamelin. The counci). 
as officially announced, is not commissioned to ar- 
range the plan of the approaching campaign, but 
“to enlighten the Allied Governments as to the 
various military combinations which can be adopt- 
ed, to foresee all eventualities, and to determine 
their exigencies.”. The French troops lately re- 
turned from the Crimea have been publicly received 
in Paris by the Emperor. His Majesty said on the 
occasion—*‘ I have recalled you, though the war be 
not terminated, because it is only just to relieve in 
their turn the regiments that have suffered most. 
Each will thus be able to take his share in glory, and 
the country, which maintains 600,000 soldiers, has 
an interest in maintaining in France a numerous 
and experienced army, ready to march wheresoever 
necessity may require. Preserve, then, carefully 
the habits of war, and fortify yourselves in the ex- 
perience you have already acquired.” A subject 
of great excitement in Paris has been the appear- 
ance of a pamphlet under the title of Necessité dun 
Congres pour pacifier ? Europe, par un Homme d état, 
urging an assemblage of Representatives of all the 
European States to deliberate upon the great issues 
now pending. It was at first supposed that the 
pamphlet was written by Napoleon himself, but as 
it was violently attacked by the English, and sub- 
sequently by the French press, such an idea was 
soon dissipated. The pamphlet was believed by 
many to be of Russian origin. The rumor is 
once more current that the Emperor Napoleon will 
assume the command of an army in the spring. —— 
The French official organ has announced that the 
United States Government has arranged one of the 
claims raised by the capture of certain French mer- 
chant vessels by the customs of San Francisco in 
1849 and 1850.——The treaty between Sweden and 
the Allies has at length been published. By it the 
King of Sweden engages not to cede to Russia, by 
exchange or otherwise, any portion of the territory 
belonging to the crowns of Sweden and Norway, or 
the right of any pasturage or fishing-ground; and 
in case Russia should make a demand for such ex- 
change, cession, or right, the King of Sweden en- 
gages to communicate her proposition to France 
and England, who, on their part, bind themselves 
to provide Sweden with sufficient naval and mili- 
tary forces to resist the claims or aggressions of 
Russia. It is reported that a secret clause is ap- 
pended to this treaty, providing for Sweden taking 
the field against Russia. The war preparations 
going on in the former kingdom would seem to 
strengthen such a supposition.——The Danish Gov- 
ernment, in a circular addressed to the various Eu- 
ropean States, persists in maintaining Denmark's 
neutrality, and refuses to admit that she is bound 
in any way by the treaty lately concluded between 
Sweden and the Western Powers. The Government 
had also issued invitations for a new conference on 
the Sound Dues, but subsequent advices state that 
the proposed conference had been indefinitely post- 
poned. An imperial ukase has been issued, au- 
thorizing a new Russian loan for fifty millions of 
silver roubles. The Czar has also issued a decree 
conferring on peasants the right to possess landed 
property in Poland. Personal serfdom is to be re- 
placed by annual payment. Three years are al- 
lowed for the execution of the decree. The Grand 
Council of War at St. Petersburg has closed its 
session. It has principally been engaged in con- 
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sidering questions relating to the fortification of | 


the strategic points of the empire. Recent orders 
for the removal of Russian troops from the Crimea 
to reinforce the corps of General Mouravieiff and 
join the Grand Army of the Centre, have given 
rise to the supposition that it is the intention of the 
Czar to abandon the Crimea rather than dispute 
its possession during another campaign. 
THE EASTERN WAR. 

While the rival armies of Russia and the Allies 
are inactive during the winter months, an attempt 
has again been made to reopen negotiations. Aus- 
tria, with the consent of England and France, has 
submitted certain peace propositions, said to be an 
ultimatum, which was dispatched from Vienna to 
St. Petersburg in charge of Count Esterhazy. 
These propositions, five in number, are in sub- 
stance: 1. Complete abolition of the Russian Pro- 
tectorate over the Principalities; those Provinces 
to receive an organization suited to their own con- 
dition, respecting which their population would be 
consulted; such constitution to emanate from the 
initiative of the Sultan, with the cognizance of the 
Powers. 
with European Turkey, following the line of mount- 
ains from Chotym to Lake Sasik, completely re- 
moving the boundary backward from the Danube. 
2. Surrender of the Danube mouth to a Syndicate 
representing the European governments. 3. Neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea, by closing it against 
all armed ships, opening it to all merchant ships ; 
naval arsenals being neither constructed nor main- 
tained. A naval police to be maintained by Rus- 
sia and Turkey under a separate convention, but 
with the cognizance of the Powers. 4. New se- 
curities and guarantees for the religious and polit- 
ical rights of the Christian subjects of the Porte, to 


be granted by the Sultan on deliberation with Aus- | 


tria, France, and Great Britain. Russia to be in- 
vited, after the peace, to join in these delibera- 


to bring forward particular conditions beyond the 
four guarantees. 
was required within a specified time to answer, 


A rectification of the Russian frontier | 


| to deliver him up. 


To these propositions Russia | 


categorically, yes or no. The envoy reached St. 
Petersburg on the 26th of December, It was al- 
leged that his reception by the Czar was most dis- 
couraging ; and all prospects of peace had been 
thus dispelled from the public mind, when an offi- 
cial announcement in the London papers that 
** Russia accepted the Allied propositions as a basis 
of negotiations,” suddenly revived expectations of 
the success of Count Esterhazy’s mission. Beyond 
the bare announcement of the willingness of the 
Czar to reopen negotiations, nothing was known at 
the time we close this Record. 


CHINA. 

From Hong Kong we learn that a difficulty had 
occurred in that port between the local authorities 
and the American Consul. The master of an Amer- 
ican ship, it seems, was arrested on board his own 
vessel for an assault on the carpenter, and fined 
$75. Payment was refused through the advice 
of the American Consul, on the ground that the 
court had no jurisdiction over an affair that had 
taken place on board an American ship. The 
police then proceeded to arrest the defendant, but 
he took refuge on board the United States ship of 
war Powhattan, whose captain considered the ac- 
tion of the court illegal, and ccnsequently refused 
A correspondence thereupon 
ensued between the Governor of Hong Kong and 
the Captain of the Powhattan, in relation to the 
question of jurisdiction at issue, and the former de- 
termined to lay the whole matter before his Gov- 


| ernment, and await its decision in the premises. 


There is no political news of importance from 
China. From Manilla we learn that the Ameri- 
can ship Waverley, with Chinese laborers, had put 
into that port to bury her captain. While there, 
a revolt took place on board, and the mate, it is 
alleged, shot two or three Coolies, drove the rest 


| below, and then went ashore to bury the captain. 
tions. 5. Right reserved to the belligerent Powers | 


Upon his return the hatches were opened, and it 
was found that out of 450 men, 251 had died from 
suffocation. The mate and crew had been arrest- 


| ed by the Spanish authorities. 
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The History of England, by Tuomas BABINGTON 
Macavutay. (Harper and Brothers.) No work of 
the season has been received with warmer acclam- 
ations than those which, both in England and in 
this country, have welcomed the appearance of the 
new volumes of the most brilliant modern histor- 


ian. The fame of Macaulay is established upon a 
substantial foundation. The great work of his life 
will prove one of the noblest literary monuments 
of the age. With whatever faults of purpose or of 
execution it may be charged, its rare and admira- 
ble qualities will give it a pre-eminent place among 
the historical treasures of future generations, as 
well as among the most remarkable productions of 
the present age. Macaulay is deficient in the love 
of philosophical unity. He never ventures upon 
the pregnant generalizations which embody the 
results of a large experience in rigid scientific for- 
mulas. He prefers the detail of political events to 
the analysis of first principles. His imagination 
is easily seduced by the picturesque aspect which 
is often revealed beneath the darkest features of 
history. He delights in comments, rather plausi- 





Patires, 


ble than profound, on the course of affairs—he has 
a passion for striking contrasts and impressive sit- 
uations—his zeal for elucidation often leads him 
into prolixity. Nor are we to expect in Macaulay 
the calm and judicial impartiality which is so 
singularly characteristic of Prescott, and which, 
though forming the basis of excellence in histor- 
ical composition, is, in fact, so rarely found in the 
most renowned historians of ancient or modern 
times. Macaulay makes no pretension to sage in- 
difference of opinion. He always writes as a parti- 
san, often as a special pleader. Not that he con- 
ceals or distorts facts-—not that he willfully sup- 
presses important points of evidence—not that he 
indulges in deliberate or cold-blooded sophistry— 
but he shows a marvelous ingenuity in placing the 
lights and shades of hic narrative in a manner to 
give the most attractive coictime to his views, 
often requiring a sturdy resistance on the »c-* of 
the reader not to surrender his convictions to the 
enticing eloquence of the advocate. 

But, on the other hand, what historian has gath- 
ered up such ample stores of information—or ar- 
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ranged them in such lucid and agreeable forms— 
or given perpetual life to his pages by such a series 
of animated sketches—or more fully sounded the 
polluted depths of political intrigue—or spread 
over his narrative such vivid glimpses of the 
springs of popular action, which form the heart of 
modern history? With such qualities as a writer, 
Macaulay must always be not only one of the most 
fascinating, but one of the most instructive of his- 
torians. In the most fervent glow of his composi- 
tion he furnishes the reader with sufficient light to 
correct the errors into which he might be betrayed 
by the vehement partisanship of the author. Mak- 
ing allowance in the present volumes for the spirit 
of unqualified eulogy in which the character and 
the administration of William III. are portrayed, it 
is impossible to gain a more lively or more com- 
plete conception of the troubled and transitional 
epoch of his reign, than is presented in their bold 
and highly-colored descriptions. 

But instead of exhausting our limited space in 
general criticisms on this great work, let us select 
a specific topic which may serve to illustrate both 
the defects and the merits to which we have allud- 
ed. Perhaps Mr. Macaulay’s account of the mas- 
sacre of the Scotch Highlanders at Glencoe may 
answer our purpose as well as any other. It is 
certainly a consummate specimen of historical nar- 
rative. The details are arranged with admirable | 
skill, and no art of composition is spared to en- | 
hance the effect of the description. The ingenious | 
subtlety with which Mr. Macaulay attempts to | 
palliate the agency of William in the transaction | 
shows his power as an advocate, but it fails to re- | 
lieve the character of the King of the most con- | 
spicuous blot in the history of his reign. 

The chiefs of the wild Celtic tribes among the 
mountain ranges of Scotland had been distin- 
guished for their fidelity to the dethroned mon- 
arch. Nothing could chill their loyal attachment 
to the dynasty of the Stuarts. But they were sore- 
ly burdened by poverty. Their scanty resources | 
were inadequate to the struggle in which they were 
engaged. Early in the year 1691 they had an- 
nounced their need of succor from France. In an- 
swer to their request, James had furnished them 
with a small supply of meal, brandy, and tobacco, 
telling them at the same time that he could do no 
more. He was unable to spare them even so much 
as six hundred pounds, which sum would have 
been an important addition to their funds. With 
his consent, therefore, they were ready to make 
peace with the new government. Meantime it was 
decided by the English cabinet to apply twelve or 
fifteen thousand pounds to the pacification of the 
Highlands. This was an ample amount, and to an 
inhabitant of Appin or Lochaber must have seem- 
ed almost fabulous. The distribution of this money 
was intrusted to Breadalbane, one of the princes of 
the mountains, belonging to the house of Campbell. 
He was aman utterly destitute of moral principle, 
combining the opposite vices of two different states 
of society—the barbarian pride and ferocity which 
he had learned in his castle among the hills, and 
the taint of corruption and treachery which he had 
contracted in the Council-chamber at Edinburgh. 
Inviting the Jacobite chiefs to a conference at his 
residence, he made but slow progress in the treaty. 
Every chief claimed more than his share of the En- 
glish treasure. Breadalbane was suspected of a 
purpose to cheat both the clans and the King. 








Among the chiefs most obstinate in his resistance 


to the government was Mac lan of Glencoe, who 
dwelt in the mouth of a ravine near the southerp 
shore of Lochleven. Two or three small hamlets 
in the neighborhood were inhabited by his tribe, 
making a population of not over two hundred souls. 
The locality was marked by dreariness and gloom. 
Even on the finest days of summer the landscape is 
sad and awful. The path lies along a dark and 
sullen stream, between huge precipices of frowning 
rock. Streaks of snow are often seen near the sum- 
mits, unmelted even by the sun of July. It was 
natural that the clan which inhabited this rugged 
desert should be engaged in deeds of violence and 
rapine. The Highlanders generally regarded rob- 
bery as no less honorable than the cultivation of 
the soil, and of all the Highlanders the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe were led by their peculiar position to 
engage most largely in the pursuit. Their mount- 
ain fastnesses afforded them a secure retreat; and 
thus far they had escaped the penal retribution 
which had been attempted against them by suc- 
cessive governments, They, moreover, maintained 
a hereditary feud with the tribe of Campbell, and 
hence, when the chief of Glencoe made his appear- 
ance at the congress in Glenorchy he met with a 
cold reception. Breadalbane demanded reparation 
for the property which had been stolen by Mac 
Ian's followers. Mac Ian was glad to escape from 
reproach and menace, and return in safety to his 
own glen. Wounded pride, no less than interest, 
prompted him to reject the overtures of the govern- 
ment. His example had great weight with his 
confederates. His venerable age and majestic as- 
pect added influence to his words. He declined 
making the concessions which were demanded by 
the authorities as the condition of pardon until it 
was too late. Hethus placed himself in the power 
of his enemies. The news was received with 
malignant joy by Breadalbane, Argyle, and the 
Master of Stair, who at that time were the ruling 
spirits in the administration of Scotland. They 
formed a plan for the total extirpation of the re- 
fractory race. This was executed with all the hor- 
rors which military cruelty could add to private 
treachery. Availing themselves of the hospitality 
of the doomed chieftains, which was freely accord- 
ed to ties of ancient relationship, the emissaries of 
Stair completed their bloody task by general assas- 
sination. In one cabin, which had furnished lodg- 
ings to the leader of the band, ten of the Macdon- 
alds were dragged out of their beds, bound hand 
and foot, and murdered in cold blood. A _ boy 
twelve years old clung round the captain’s legs and 
begged hard for life, but begged in vain. In an- 
other rude dwelling the head of the family was sit- 
ting with eight of his followers around the fire, 
when a volley of musketry laid all but one of them 
dead on the floor. The old chief Mac Ian was shot 
through the head while ordering refreshments to 
the murderers who, under the guise of friendship, 
had sought admission into his cabin. Two of his 
attendants were slain at the same moment. Still, 
by a series of blunders on the part of those to 
whom the execution of the infamous plan had been 
intrusted, about three-fourths of the clan of Mac 
Ian escaped the fate of their chief. Alarmed by 
the peal of musketry, the half-naked Highlanders 
fled from fifty cottages to the recesses of their path- 
less glen. Even the sons of Mac Ian contrived to 
escape from the massacre. The eldest son, who 
became the patriarch of the tribe by the death of 
his father, had scarcely left his dwelling when it 
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was surrounded by twenty soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets. Upon the arrival of a reinforcement of 
troops, upon the morning after the tragedy, they 
found the work not even half performed. About 
thirty corpses lay in their blood on the dunghills 
before the doors. The deserted hamlets were set 
on fire; the flocks and herds were driven away by 
the troops, and the fugitives left to incredible suf- 
ferings. Old men, women with babes in their arms, 
sank down and slept their last sleep in the snow; 
many were fain to crawl into the nooks and holes 
of the mountains, where they were picked to the 
bone by the birds of prey that hovered over those 
grim solitudes. The number of those who perished 
by cold and weariness and want, was probably not 
less than of those who were slain by the assassins. 
After the departure of the troops, the Macdonalds 
crept out of the caverns of Glencoe, and gathering 
the scorched remains of their kindred from the 
smoking ruins, performed over them some rude ane 
melancholy rites of sepulture. A Highland tradi- | 
tion relates, that the hereditary bard of the tribe 
took his seat on a rock which overhung the place 
of slaughter, and made the desert echo with his 
mournful wail over the desolate homes of his mur- 
dered brethren. 

Mr. Macaulay makes a strenuous effort to clear 
the skirts of his hero from the blood of this dark | 
episode in Scottish history. It was necessary that | 
William should give his consent to the destruction 
of the rebel tribes. This, according to his eulogist, 
was obtained by the duplicity of the Master of 
Stair. Mac Ian, it must be understood, had actu- | 
ally made the required concessions, but at too late 
a day to entitle him to the benefit of the royal am- 
nesty. The evidence of this had been concealed 
from the King. 
Glencoe men spoken of except as banditti. He | 
knew that they had failed of submission by the | 
prescribed day, but not that they had subsequently 
yielded, This, however, furnishes no excuse for 
his consent to their wholesale destruction. Under | 
any circumstances, the transaction involved too | 
grave interests to be decided on partial representa- | 
tions. But, following the authority of Burnet, Mr. 
Macaulay supposes that William might have signed 
the order for the depopulation of Glencoe without 
being aware of its import. It is even suggested | 
that he had not read the order at all, as his mind | 
was too full of schemes involving the fate of Eu- 
rope to feel any interest in an obscure tribe of re- 
mote mountaineers. But this argument commends | 
the policy of the monarch at the expense of his | 
justice. Nor does it possess even a moderate de- 
gree of plausibility. It is inconsistent with the 
previous statements of the historian in regard to 
the political importance of the Highland clans. 
He expressly declares that they had caused much 
anxiety to the government. The civil war con- 
tinued to smoulder in their rude retreats after its 
flame had elsewhere subsided. Several plans had | 
been proposed for their pacification. The subject 
had been long and earnestly discussed. The ques- 
tion was surrounded with difficulties, and had ex- 
ercised the wisdom of eminent statesmen. It is 
impossible that William, with his comprehensive 
sagacity, his circumspect and wary habits of mind, 
and his attention to the least significant political 
details, should have preserved such an indifference 
in regard to the state of the Highlands as is claimed 
for him by his advocate. He might have signed 
the order without actually reading it, but it is not 





He had probably never heard the | 





easy to believe that he did so before he was fully 
cognizant of its import. 

But, allowing that he did read the order to which 
he affixed his name, Mr. Macaulay does not hesi- 
tate to exonerate him from blame, He argues that 
the command to extirpate the tribe should not be 
construed in its literal sense, but is susceptible of 
a perfectly innocent interpretation. William prob- 
ably understood by it nothing more than a direc- 
tion to break up the gang of freebooters, which in 
fact composed the clans of Glencoe—to occupy their 
place of residence by military force, and, if resist- 
ance were attempted, to put it down by a strong 
hand. Severe punishment was to be inflicted. on 
those who were proved to have been guilty of great 
crimes; those who were more used to handle the 
sword than the plow were to be sent to the army 
in the Low Country; others were to be transported 
to the American Plantations; while those who re- 


ps4 : ° : . 
| mained in their native glens should give hostages 


for their good behavior. But the document, of 


| which Mr. Macaulay quotes the essential portion, 


can not be made to bear such a construction except 
by the utmost license of special pleading. Its 
terms are fearfully precise and explicit. Such an 
array of exceptions and conditions as are set forth 
by Mr. Macaulay, are entirely foreign to its scope 
and bearing. They can not be reconciled either 
with its letter or its spirit. It plainly declares 


| that, for the vindication of public justice, it is 


proper to extirpate the tribe of Glencoe. The pro- 
cess of extirpation is a definite one. In this order 
it meant the complete destruction of the tribe. It 


| was so understood by the statesmen who framed 


it. It was so understood by the military officers 
who executed it. It was so understood by the 
King, whose signature gave it validity. It must 
be so understood by every one who reads it, unless, 
like Mr. Macaulay, he has a case to make out with 
which that construction would be at war. 

Mr. Macaulay adds, in favor of the interpreta- 
tion which he gives to the order, that a similar 
plan had previously been the subject of much dis- 
cussion in the political circles of Edinburgh, and 
that William would have been entitled to credit if 
he had thus extirpated not only the tribe of Mac 
Jan, but every other clan of Highland marauders. 
sut if the Edinburgh plan was the one submitted 
to the King, why was it not so stated in express 
words? On such a subject ambiguity itself would 
have been a crime. Can any one believe that 
William was deluded by the terms of the order, 
and gave it the royal signature as a measure which 
blended justice with humanity? The views of 
the Master of Stair were no secret at court. They 
were openly declared and vehemently maintained. 
The extirpation at which he aimed for the free- 
booters of Glencoe was the butchery of “ the whole 
damnable race.” He cherished this purpose as an 
act of conscience. He had no perception of its 
great wickedness. He disguised his cruelty under 
the names of duty and justice, and very probably 
the disguise imposed upon himself. With such 
convictions, could he have desired to conceal his 
project from the King—to blind him to its true 
character—to gain his consent to an order by “‘ pal- 
tering with him in a double sense,” when he be- 
lieved that the order embodied a wise and neces- 
sary policy? The Master of Stair had intimate 
access to the royal ear. The treatment of the 
Glencoe rebels was the subject of private confer- 
ence. The King must have been fully informed 
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as to the views of Stair. It is incredible that any 
argument should have been spared by the latter 
to impress his convictions on William’s mind. Be- 
sides, the King was too crafty a diplomatist him- 
self, not to detect any symptom of management or 
subterfuge on the part of the courtier. We must 
conclude, then, that they coincided in opinion be- 
fore the signature of the order. William knew 
what he was about when he affixed his name to 
the instrument, and intended to issue the command 
for the * extirpation” of the Highlanders, without 
softening the obvious force of the term by any in- 
genious quibbles. Such a course of reasoning was 
foreign to the habits of the times. It required a 
special pleader of the present day to set it forth in 
the imposing colors of rhetoric. The “ guilt and 
infamy,” therefore, which belong to the execution 
of the royal order, are inevitably attached, in some 
degree, to him by whom it was issued. 

This view of the case is confirmed by the subse- 
quent conduct of William toward the Master of 
Stair. Three years after the massacre, a special 
commission was instituted to make inquiry into 
the circumstances of the transaction, which had 
now awakened a general indignation in the public 
mind. This commission reported that the slaugh- 
ter of Glencoe was a barbarous murder, of which 
the letters of the Master of Stair were the sole war- 
rant and cause. The Scottish Parliament virtual- 
ly accepted the report of the commission, but in- 
stead of demanding the trial of Stair as a mur- 
derer, left him to be dealt with by the King in a 
manner to vindicate the honor of the government. 
William could not entertain any doubt of his guilt, 
after examining the documents which were pre- 
sented during the inquiry; but he could not per- 


suade himself to visit the instrument by which his 
own orders had been executed with plenary retri- 


bution. He merely deprived the Master of Stair 
of the office which he held in the administration 
of Scotland. Such a gross act of injustice is too 
much even for the partiality of the historian. Mac- 
aulay himself is obliged to abate his accustomed 
panegyric, and pronounce the course of the King 
as “a great fault, a fault amounting to a crime.” 
In our view, it was not only a fault growing out 
of an excess of leniency, but a proof that William 
was fully cognizant of the plan of extirpation, and 
was aroused to a consciousness of its guilt by the 
indignant, voice of the world. 

But though differing from Mr. Macaulay on this 
topic, as well as on various others which he dis- 
cusses with characteristic eloquence and force, we 
can not withhold our tribute of admiration from 
the vast amount of historical knowledge which he 
has embodied in these volumes. We can nowhere 
find such a mass of exact and well-digested inform- 
ation concerning the state of England during the 
few years immediately subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The period was marked by a polit- 
ical corruption and profligacy of the deepest dye, 
but it was prolific of salient characters and signifi- 
cant events. Under the vigorous pen of Mr. Mac- 
aulay these all assume fresh vitality and profound 
interest. They are made no less familiar to the 
reader than the prominent characters of the pres- 
ent day. The portraiture of Marlborough alone, 
as drawn in numerous passages of exquisite com- 
position, affords a subject of fruitful and instruct- 
ive contemplation, although it may well be doubt- 
ed whether the historian has not heightened the 
dark shades in the career of the greatest British 





general by too freely using the colors of politica] 
animosity. The edition before us is issued in g 
neat and convenient style, and retains the com. 
plete and valuable index of the original London 
copy. With this essential aid to consultation the 
labor of the reader is greatly facilitated in his.com-. 
prehension of the work as a whole. 

D. Appleton and Co. have published a new Ele. 
mentary Treatise on Logic, by Professor D. W. Wr. 
son, of Geneva College, comprising an analytic 
view of the principles of the science, a lucid expo- 
sition of logical methods, and a collection of prac- 
tical examples for criticism. Professor Wilson at- 
taches a higher importance to the study of logic 
than is usually accorded to it in modern systems 
of education. With Cousin he regards logic as 
the ‘mathematics of thought,” comprehending ay 
analysis of the formulas which we use in thinking, 
and of the methods which guarantee a successful ap- 
plication of these formulas. He judiciously avoids 
the wide range which has been given to the pur- 
poses of the science by many writers on the sub- 
ject, and limits the comprehension of the term, 
like Archbishop Whately, to the laws of reasoning, 
or, in other words, to the science of deductive think- 
ing. This limitation gives substantial unity to the 
volume, and places it in the rank of specific scien- 
tific treatises. The author, though evidently fa- 
miliar with the writings of his predecessors in th: 
same field, makes no attempt to reproduce their 
processes, but presents the subject in an original 
point of view. He aims less at popular elucida- 
tion than at scientific rigor. A volume which so 
bristles with technicalities will scarcely attract 
general attention, but it can not fail to prove an 
efficient aid to the student in the mastery of a difii- 
cult branch of education. 

A new edition of Professor Henry’s translation 
of Coustn’s Elements of Psychology is issued by 
Ivison and Phinney, revised according to the au- 
thor’s last corrections, and with additional notes 
by the translator. The American public is largely 
indebted to Professor Henry for his labors in in- 
troducing the higher European philosophy to th: 
attention of intelligent scholars in this country 
No more admirable embodiment of the conclusions 
reached by the most profound thinkers of the age 
is contained in English literature than the present 
translation of Cousin’s vigorous polemic against 


4 the materialism of Locke. 


The History of Hernando Cortez, by Joun §. C. 
Asporrt, gives a familiar account of the wild and 
romantic adventures of the conqueror of Mexico. 
The author follows the current of popular tradition 
on the subject, without attempting a critical ex- 
amination of authorities, and embodies the well- 
known incidents in the career of the Spanish 
commander in a graceful and pleasing narrative. 
He has evidently had the young in view in the 
composition of his work, but it is well adapted 
to interest readers of all ages by its lively de- 
scriptions and flowing diction. (Harper and Broth- 
ers.) 
Among the recent publications of Harper and 
Brothers are a new edition of Parisian Sighis and 
French Principles, with several additional chapters ; 
three numbers of Harper's Story Books, comprising 
Ancient History, English History, and American His- 
tory; and a new volume of the Picture Books, in 
which Mr. Jacos Ansorrt shows his characteristic 
ingenuity in imparting pleasant instruction to the 
youngest class of learners. 
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It is proper to state that the article on the Japan | printed in Paris—but only one hundred copies 
Expedition in the present Number was not intended | struck off. M. Nestor Roqueplan, ex-Director of 
to precede the publication of the Government work. | the Grand Opera at Paris, has just published a 
The latter, however, having been delayed unex- | chatty book of gossiping recollections called “ Les 





pectedly, it was found impossible to arrange the | Coulisses de l’'Opera.” Victor Cousin has resumed 
appearance of the article in the succession that eti- | his Sketches of Celebrated French Women during 


quette seemed to require. It may be stated that | 
Commodore Perry is not in any manner responsible 

for the opinions of the article, nor, in fact, was he 

cognizant of its intended appearance. - 





The enormous sale of Macaulay’s History of En- 
gland appears to have thrown all other recent pub- 
lications in London entirely in the shade. The | 
first edition of the commencing volumes was 5000, | 
and the first edition of the volumes now placed be- | 
fore the public is stated to be not less than 35,000. | 
This is principally for England. In this country | 
the circulation will be much more extensive. The 
work has been reprinted in New York, by Messrs. | 
Harper and Brothers, from early sheets, for which 
they paid £300 to the author; and “ we happen to 
know” (as Tom Hill would say) that they sold as 
many as 73,000 volumes, in the first ten days, of 
their three distinct editions. The sum paid by the 
London publishers to the author for the volumes 
now published is said to be £16,000. 

Among the forthcoming works are the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce’s “ Journal of Conversations with | 
Rogers the Poet ;” a new volume of “ Tales and | 
irish Sketches,” by Mrs. S. C. Hall; “The Lump | 
of Gold,” a poem, by Charles Mackay, editor of | 
the Illustrated London News; ‘“‘ Memorials of the | 
Present Century, Social, Literary, and Political,” 
by Mrs. Gore, the novelist; and the ‘ Kaffir Jour- 
nal” of Sir George Cathcart, formerly Governor of | 
the Cape of Good Hope, who ended the Kaffir war, | 
and fell, last year, before Sebastopol. A report | 
that Mr. Layard had a new work on Assyrian An- | 
tiquities nearly ready, has been contradicted on | 
authority. 

Although the existing periodicals in England | 
have confessedly declined, of late years, from their 
high and “‘ palmy state,” we find several new ones 
in the field at the commencement of 1856. These | 
are The Monthly Review of Literature, Science, Art ; | 
The Idler, which promises to be “ cheap, not as dust | 
is cheap, but as flowers are,” and numbers among 
its principal contributors the leading dramatic 
critics and writers of London; The Train, which 
appears to rely on its low price as much as its | 
clever articles; and the Ozford and Cambridge 
Magazine, to be supported by the rising talent of 
the rival universities. The copyright of the Dub- 
lin University Magazine has been purchased by a 
London house, but the work will continue to be 
published in Dublin, and its distinctive Irish char- 
acter will be preserved. 

George Sand, whose new comedy, “ L’Irrésolu,” 
has been accepted (on a majority of one) by the 
conducting committee of the Theatre Francais, is 
about publishing an extensive work, of an original 
character, in conjunction with M. Paulin Limayrac. 
The first part, in two volumes, to be called “ Les 
Amants Célébres,” will be devoted to Adam and 
Eve, and succeeding volumes will treat of cele- 
brated lovers of fancy and fact, tradition and his- 
tory, ancient and modern times. The thirteenth 
volume of M. Thiers’s ‘‘ Consulate and Empire” is 
in the press. Some hitherto unpublished fragments 





the 17th Century. 

Death has again been busy with men of letters. 
Adam Mickiewitz, the Polish poet, has died at Con- 
stantinople. Michael Vérésmorsy, whose “ Szé- 
rat,” or “‘ Appeal,” has been called the Hungarian 
Marseillaise, and was long sung at festive and pa- 
triotic gatherings in Hungary, and Josiah Conder, 
author of a poem entitled “ The Star of the East,” 
and editor of the Eclectic Review from 1814 to 1837, 
have also been called away. To this list is to be 
added the name of Samuel Rogers, the Nestor of 
British authors. 

Born on the 30th July, 1763, Samuel Rogers 
(who died on December 18, 1855) had entered his 
ninety-third year. Born to large wealth, he suc- 
ceeded his father, a banker in London, and though 
his name remained as head of the firm (which con- 
tinues to stand high in the monetary world), did 
not apply himself to business. At an early age, as 
was the fashion of the time, he went to foreign 
countries to obtain a knowledge of art, languages, 
and manners. In 1786, being then twenty-three 
years old, he produced his “‘ Ode to Superstition,” 
treating Cadell, who published it, in a very bank- 
erly mode, by sending him the manuscript and a 
check for £500 to defray the cost of bringing it 
before the public. Six years later appeared his 
“ Pleasures of Memory”—followed, in 1795, by an 
epilogue spoken by Mrs. Siddons on her benefit, 
and, in 1798, by his “ Epistle to a Friend.” By 
this time, he had made acquaintance with Mr. Fox, 
leader of the Whigs, and henceforth his politics 
were liberal. Twenty years passed before Mr. 
Rogers again produced a poem. “The Vision of 
Columbus,” though more spirited than any of his 
former writings, was too fragmental, and neither 
“* Jacqueline” nor “‘ Human Life” raised his repu- 
tation. The first part of “ Italy,” which appeared 
some years later, excited little interest. The con- 
clusion, not published until after Byron’s death, 
contained allusions to the meeting of the two poets 
in Italy, well-written and well-timed. In 1830-34, 
Rogers issued all of his poems, corrected and per- 
haps enfeebled by excess of revision, with illustra- 
tions by Turner, Stothard, and others. On this he 
expended £10,000, but the sale of the volumes more 
than repaid the outlay. For the last thirty years 
Rogers had not published any thing. He has left 
a very curious Diary, parts of which he was fond 
of reading to his visitors. It is full of anecdotes 
of his contemporaries, and will probably be pub- 
lished. Mr. Rogers was never married. His life 
was passed in London; and in his house in St. 
James’s Place (looking into the Park), the leading 
wits, literati, and politicians of his time were in 
the habit of meeting. He was fond of Americans, 
and almost invariably had one or two at his table 
when he extended his breakfast hospitality on 
Tuesdays. His house, though small, was a sort of 
cabinet of art and vertu. Three of his best paint- 

ings (by Titian, Gorgione, and Guido) he bequeath- 
ed to the National Gallery of England. He re- 
tained most of his intellectual faculties to the last. 
In conversation he was brilliant and sarcastic. The 





of Montaigne, containing that brilliant essayist’s 


opinion of Cesar and his Commentaries, have been | 





man who delighted in saying bitter things was fond 
also of doing kind deeds. 
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OMESTIC SOCIETY IN OUR COUNTRY. 
—The numerous articles which were called 
forth in the newspapers and magazines of the Unit- 
ed States by the exposure of the Free-Love Asso- 
ciation of New York City, were calculated to ar- 
rest the attention of every thoughtful man. The 
moral of these sharp and severe criticisms was 
proof enough that such abominable principles, in 
league with the most iniquitous passions, could 
find no favor with our people. Men wrote and 
spoke as if this tyranny of lust were the most 
odious tyranny that could threaten them, and they 
wisely thought that the presence of such an evil, 
even in an incipient form, was calculated to alarm 
all who looked on the domestic constitution as the 
security of all virtue and the foundation of all ex- 
cellence. It was easy to see that there was no pro- 
fessional parade of editorial pens on this subject. 
The deep and earnest feeling, that can not be mis- 
taken—that pharisaical sanctimoniousness can 
not counterfeit—was every where apparent. It 
was not a conventional homage to an accepted and 
honored institution, because it is the fashion to 
speak reverently of Marriage, but a truthful con- 
viction, that uttered its profound hostility to a 
cheat, a lie, a social infamy of the meanest, low- 
est, blackest sort. Whatever shortcomings may 
be charged on the American Press, it came up, in 
this instance, to the standard of duty. It showed 
itself a watchful guardian of the great interests of 
society, and fairly won the hearty tribute of all 
good and true men. The lesson should not be for- 


gotten. Vice may hope for some success so long as 


it can keep its ancient friendship with secrecy and 
darkness. In this way, the race of certain beasts 
of prey, fitted to ravage and destroy, has been per- 
petuated. The instinct of night has preserved 
them from extirpation, and they have never failed 
to value that to which they have owed so much. 
The advocates of a bestial immorality ought, at 
least, to be beasts enough to know the difference 
between sunshine and midnight. 

There is, we repeat, a most instructive moral in 
the history of this exposure. It has aroused men 
to recall some old-fashioned ideas that the mad 
spirit of innovation was bent on exterminating. 
They have taken a new look at these ancient and 
hereditary sentiments, and fervently thanked God 
that they had been trained to prize them as the 

1 ts of all d tic sanctity. While it has 
demonstrated that no institution, however vener- 
able by age or hallowed by usage, can escape the 
assaults of a false philosophy and a heathenish 
morality, it has also proved that some grand 
truths have found a home in the shelter of our in- 
tuitions, and that no sophistry and no temptations 
are sufficiently strong to drive them from this safe 
retreat. It is well for men to have their thoughts 
turned in this direction. Home is the great power 
that rules the civilized man, and as it is Marriage 
that makes home all that it is, it can scarcely be 
possible for us to attach too much importance to its 
position in the economy of nature and Providence. 
One of the most fortunate things in our condition 
as a free, self-governed people, is the prominence 
that is given to this beautiful sentiment of home. 
The same circumstances that lay such an emphasis 
on the possession of liberty, exalt the charms of 
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home, and stimulate men to seek its calm and cle. 
vating pleasures. More than this, they put a 
home within his reach. A country like ours ep- 
courages the domestic affections ; for here industry 
is sure of its rewards; toil can easily find a place 
to rest its weary limbs, and the tranquil enjoy. 
ments of the fireside are open to all who desire to 
experience them. The influence of this fact is be- 
yond calculation. It is the main secret of our 
prosperity. It has done more to expand the terri- 
tory, develop the resources, and enrich the wealth 
of our nation than any thing else. Not only may 
the humblest citizen secure his own home, but, if 
he has ordinary tact and enterprise, he may create 
a home that will satisfy his highest ambition. It 
may become an abode of comfort, and, perchance, 
of luxury, where Literature, Taste, Art, and Ele- 
gance may minister to his finer tastes and adorn 
the hours that cheer his fireside. Political econ- 
omy computes not the productive power of this 
sentiment in its statistical tables, and yet all its 
skill and science can not accomplish for Govern- 
ment what this single impulse is doing in the an- 
nals of everyday life. Every home becomes not 
only an argument for the protection of Govern- 
ment, but it contributes its proportion to the gen- 
eral wealth of the land. It has the germ of the 
factory, the store, the exchange. It originates the 
laws of trade and commerce, and multiplies its 
simple ideas in all the myriad shapes of this busy 
world. The facility, therefore, with which a home 
may here be obtained is one of the most favorable 
circumstances of our condition. It constitutes a 
marked feature of our civilization, and places man, 
both in his individual character and social rela- 
tions, on the best possible foundation for true and 
thorough progress. The most of men never recur 
to philosophical reasons as the warrant for their 
principles or the support of their actions. Nor is 
this necessary, for their own native instincts an- 
ticipate the deductions of logic, and render them 
practically wise in the genuine interests of human 
life. And yet philosophy, as it examines the do- 
mestic laws of our nature, and traces their connec- 
tion with the order of Providence in this new world 
of Western Life, can not fail to be struck with the 
special significance that is here stamped on the 
economy of the household, and the striking part 
it is destined to act in the magnificent future of 
American Freedom. 

If the sentiment of home, as a sentiment of the 
Anglo-American heart, is the main-spring of our 
industry and enterprise, it is equally the strong 
conservative power of the country. It binds us to 
our institutions. It establishes a partnership be- 
tween every man who has a home, or hopes to have 
one, and the Government. It teaches him to be a 
friend to law and authority. Magnify as we may 
all other conservative agencies, it is the strength 
and sanctity of this home-feeling that impart force 
to their operation. Patriotism would be a feeble 
passion ; wealth would lose much of its value as a 
means of promoting the stability of institutions : 
and brotherhood would vanish as a sickly dream. 
but for its vital presence. The lowliest cottage 
that stands in a hidden valley contains an unre- 
cognized statesmanship that is working, in holy 
union with a heavenly law, to perpetuate the birth- 
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right of liberty. Its humble toil, its daily inter- 
course of love, its morning and evening prayers, 
are steadily and surely creating a moral grandeur 
that is far mightier than physical defenses, and far 
more assimilative than political doctrines. It is 
not, therefore, what home is simply in itself as a 
domestic economy, but home asa national strength, 
that we are to study its laws and estimate its rela- 
tions. Our firm conviction is, that this sentiment 
ought to occupy a higher position here than in any 
other country, and that it is the plan of Providence 
for it to produce more important results in the 
career of man, than under any other circumstances 
by which it is surrounded. In brief, be it said, 
that the legitimate action of our institutions is to 


place the family in the foreground of human inter- | 


ests, and to intensify its agency to the utmost 
scope of its capacity for social and philanthropic 
influence. Nowhere in the world ought there to 
be such homes as in the United States, because no- 
where is there such an opportunity, on se broad 
and munificent a scale, to collect the elements of 
domestic power and distribute them through all 
the channels of personal and relative activity. 


The men and the women of our country are or- | 
dinarily left free in the choice of their connections | 


for life. No one can doubt that a larger propor- 
tion of persons marry in the United States, under 
the simple impulse of affection, than in any other 
community. There are comparatively few tempta- 


tions to marriage for the sake of position and in- | 


fluence. Families may have a certain sort of pres- 
tige, and among themselves the pride of hereditary 
renown may be valued, but outside of their own 
circle it commands no homage. It does not weigh 
an atom in the popular scale. The nearest relative 


of Hancock, Adams, Jackson, borrows nothing 


from his ancestry. Had George Washington left 
a line of descendants, they would have derived no 
advantage from the splendor of his name. Our 
leading families have made no mark either in our 


social or political history, nor do they to-day en- | 


joy, as such, any degree of special consideration. 
Hence marriage connections for the purpose of 
gaining distinction or perpetuating celebrity are 
so rare as to attract no attention. If the natural 
affinities of taste and affection are disturbed, it is 
certainly not the effect of our social organization. 
Men and women may sometimes be base enough to 
marry from secondary and selfish motives, but this 
is not the fault of society. The prevailing rule is 
a domestic union, founded on attachment. Com- 
mon sense and ardent feelings usually determine 
the choice of companionship. 
agination lend more than a subdued lustre to the 
hours of courtship and the bridal scene. Romance 
has but a slight charm for us. Our real life finds 


it almost impossible to domesticate those excite- | 


ments of the fancy that give to marriage an air of 
chivalric achievement ; and our novels, where they 


undertake to appeal to such sentiments, have in- | 


stantly to fly to a foreign imagery and a pre-dem- 
ocratic period. Both race and country combine 


with us to render marriage an act of affection ; and 


where such is the fact, human nature is strong 
enough to do without fictitious impulses. A man 
or a woman who is heartily in love is far in ad- 
vance of dainty poets and picturesque novelists. 
There is something much more tender and winning 
than romance—a life beyond the imagination—a 
new world barred to all save the captives of this 
luxurious joy. It is a divine prelude to the most 


Not even does im- | 


glorious of human experiences, that is too self-sat- 
isfying for the mimic pantomime of fiction. And 
hence our good old Saxon blood takes marriage 
with God's message in it, and we come to our fire- 
side to find the awaiting beatitudes of peace and 
happiness. A practical people like ourselves are 
naturally impelled to contemplate marriage in this 
light, and we instinctively seek its blessings as a 
| compensation for the “‘ wear and tear” of outward 
| life. The mere fact that we are a practical people, 
| tends to preserve us, on the one hand, from imag- 
inative sentimentality, and on the other, from those 
grosser amusements which the idleness and brutal- 
ity of less vigorous races have always indulged. 
| There is an intimate connection between the pur- 
suits of a country and its domestic habits, and it 
| will be seen by every one examining this subject, 
| that a nation of enterprising industry, in which 
|mind and muscle are taxed to their utmost limit, 
| is compelled to depend on the calm and renovating 
power of home-life. But for this great restorative, 
| the working force of our people would be soon ex- 
hausted. It is the fireside, with its soothing tran- 
| quillity ; the family table and its glad companion- 
ship; the evening hours and their genial inspira- 
tion, that once, at least, in twenty-four hours renew 
the souls of men and gird their loins afresh for the 
struggle of business. If, therefore, we take only a 
commercial view of the value of home, it will ap- 
| pear that the foundations of domestic life are deeply 
| laid in the relations of business as well as in the 
organic structure of human nature; and conse- 
| quently that the more active and industrious a 
| community may be, the more essential is home to 
| the development and direction of its enterprise. 
| Apart, then, from the native instinct of domestic 
| life which a Christian civilization cultivates, the 

mighty interests of trade and commerce contribute 
| to enhance and discipline its operations. Home is 
| intensified into an urgent want. The farmer as a 
farmer, the merchant as a merchant, no less than 
the man as a man, needs its supporting strength. 
It is indispensable to all genuine vitality of nerve 
and limb; and hence, stimulated both by his nature 
and circumstances to seek a home as the true com- 
plement of himself, he will find it the best earthly 
instrument of Providence to call out his energies, 
train his virtues, secure his happiness, and prolong 
his existence. Now it would be arrogance to claim 
that these are American ideas of domestic life. 
But no one can deny that these ideas ought to have, 
and must have a prominence, a force, a meaning 
here that are not common elsewhere. The reason 
is obvious. Social liberty, as the necessary par- 
allelism of political liberty, is universal. It is a 
liberty from false restrictions. It is a liberty that 
circumstances may modify but can not destroy. 
Any man who has a heart can have a home. ‘The 
rewards of industry are sufficiently ample to en- 
able him to gratify his taste and affections in the 
choice of a wife. Whatever position is attainable 
| by toil and worth is open to his ambition. There 
is an abundance around him, out of which he can 
carve the goodly fortunes of home. The most 
magnificent residences of the city are an adver- 
tisement of what his enterprise may accomplish, 
and the eloquent lessons of their architecture tell 
him what his own unaided hands may rear. Ev- 
ery thing that surrounds him teaches the humblest 
working-man that he can react. the front rank of 
society and enjoy the cordial recognition of his fel- 
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children more noble than blood, and more valuable 
than caste; and industry, economy, intelligence, 
and virtue can secure its honors and privileges. 
All of us know that this exuberance of opportunity 
is frequently perverted. But its uses are much 
greater than its abuses. Its tremendous agency 
in encouraging, vivifying, and enlarging the do- 
mestic sentiment of the country is beyond appreci- 
ation, and its service to the wealth, purity, and 
growth of our community is far more extensive 
than its injury. One thing it has effected, viz. : 
tt has grafted the mighty energy of American life on 
the domestic sentiment, and made our countrymen 
more ambitious to have social distinction than any 
other position. This is not an unmixed good, but 
nevertheless it is a good. Men must have some- 
thing to live for in this world as well as in the 
world to come ; there must be prizes for the senses, 
the intellect, the heart, no less than for the faith 
and hope of our higher nature; and it is better, 
vastly better, that our restless activity, our eager 
thrift, our boundless enterprise should spring out 
of a social impulse and covet a social gratification, 
than expend themselves, as they otherwise would, 
in military passions and political contests. Talk 
as we may, this very earnestness to advance our 
personal interests—this daily strife that goads such 
a multitude of men to elevate their domestic con- 
dition—is the safety-valve of Anglo-American life. 
It is this engrossing excitement that keeps down 
our fighting, bull-dog propensities. It is this that 
tempers our party-rage, and mollifies our sectional 
animosities. It is this that inspires us, in part, to 
value education and the other arts of a well-bred 
manhood. And, therefore, we trace the hand of 
God in this extraordinary development of the do- 
mestic sentiment of our country, and believe that 
He is using it, not only to illustrate the inherent 
beauty and utility of this sacred law in its connec- 
tions with the household, but likewise to perpetu- 
ate and exalt the agency of Republican institu- 
tions. 

Other causes are co-operating in the United 
States to encourage the growth and activity of the 
domestic sentiment. Within a few years past 
there has been less of a disposition to resort to the 
old, popular forms of amusement. The tendency 
of general taste and culture has been in the direc- 
tion of such relaxations as the family could partici- 
pate in and enjoy. The more exclusive and select 
kinds of entertainment, that appealed to fashion- 
able pride, have declined, and diversions, music, 
and lectures for the many have multiplied in num- 
ber as well as increased in importance. The pat- 
ronage that supports this extensive system of in- 
struction and pleasure is the patronage of the fam- 
ily. It is the great domestic heart of the coun- 
try that now seeks these recreations, and hence 
they are operating so successfully to socialize 
the fireside by the addition of new sources of joy. 
Moreover, a modern home is often able to sup- 
ply, through itself, the most, interesting of these 
pleasures. How many homes in this land are now 
furnished with those means of tasteful gratification 
that formerly had to be sought in public! A com- 
paratively small proportion of families may pos- 
sess wealth and refinement suflicient to have statu- 
ary and paintings, but notwithstanding, a constant 
movement is discernible in this direction, and a 
considerable part of our people are learning to re- 
gard pianos, books, engravings, as a necessary out- 
fit in a dwelling. American homes are daily be- 





coming fuller representatives of art and beauty. 
The scope of home—its inward dominion—is ex. 
panding and private munificence is every where 
intrenching on ground that we used to think was 
the property of the public. A great work of art is 
hardly announced before the tidings follow that 
it has been sold to enrich a private gallery. Such 
examples of splendid opulence are necessarily rare, 
but they are tokens of a progressive mind in our 
country, that magnifies the attractions of home. 
And then, newspapers and literature, what a house- 
hold power have they attained! What materials 
they contribute to the conversation of the table 
and the family fireside! It is scarcely possible for 
us to measure the extent of that change, which the 
modern press, in this particular, has introduced. 
The swift couriers that fly over sea and land; the 
telescopic eyes, that search all climes; the mighty 
steam-press issuing its daily bulletins of thought, 
word, and deed ; the reported cloud, wind, tempest 
of the air; the reported events and movements of 
the world are not for merchants and statesmen 
alone. The eyes of the domestic groups that {ill 
the city and the country await them. The young 
children discuss them, and the aged grandfather 
replenishes his stock of chat out of their ready re- 
sources. The whole world is thus brought to the 
hearth-stone, and home is converted into a recepta- 
cle for the intellect, trade, impulse, and advance- 
ment of the entire race. Such characteristics of 
American homes give a wonderful significancy to 
their position and influence. They forcibly illus- 
trate the fact, that the educating agencies of our 
life are accumulating more and more within the 
circle of domestic power, and that from hence are 
to issue forth the master-thoughts and the master- 
passions which are to sway the destinies of our 
people. 

Another point should be considered. Any esti- 
mate of the domestic prospects of a community 
must be radically defective that fails to take cog- 
nizance of the interest evinced in children. It is 
just here that the domestic sentiment of our coun- 
try shows one of its most beautiful features. No- 
where on this earth is there such a general and 
generous sympathy cherished for children. And 
how numerous and diversified the forms which it 
assumes! A ministry for childhood fills the land. 
It is a ministry of Literature—thinking, creating, 
printing, diffusing thousands of specia! voluines for 
its hand and heart. It is a ministry of Charity— 
establishing Five Points’ missions, and building 
hospitals for orphan loneliness. It is a ministry 
of Government—-providing the means of gratuitous 
education, and inviting all to partake of its ben- 
efits. It is a ministry of Piety—turning from the 
toil of the week to the labors of the Sabbath, and 
sheltering these little lambs in the pastures of the 
Great Shepherd. There can not be a more touch- 
ing expression of domestic heart than this, nor is 
there one more precious to Heaven. Wherever 
such scenes are unfolded, the prophetic benedic- 
tion of Christ, as childhood lay in his arms and 
caught his smile, is fulfilled. But there is yet an- 
other aspect in which this deep interest in children 
may be contemplated. It acts quite as powerfully 
on the maturing and adult mind of the country as 
on its immediate objects. It is a living inspiration 
of domestic sentiments. For us, these institutions 
have a voice and an example. They keep fresh and 
buoyant the childhood of our own spirits. They 
strengthen our reverence for home ; they bless our 














firesides, and lift their flames higher toward heav- 
en, The bright images of home that flash out 

from the eyes of happy children imprint them- 

selves on our hearts, and we return to the world 

with nobler impulses and for better deeds. There 

are about eight millions of children in our country 

under fifteen years of age; and if one brings this 

vast mass before him, and connects with it the stu- 

pendous moral and intellectual machinery acting 

on it, and considers also that, in its turn, it is af- 

fecting the spirit and sympathies of the community 

through the tenderest ties of our nature, what an 

aggregate of power presents itself to us! The 

care of children is the most exalted discipline of 

human life, and forming, as they do, the great 

focus in which the warm rays of wedded love meet 

and grow warmer, they raise affection to its holiest 

height on earth. Public opinion and public vir- 
tue need the same kind of training. They are half 

dead where the children make no element of public 
recard. We do not believe that a nation can ever 

have a mighty heart if it cherish no solicitude, and 
exercise no concern in behalf of the most moment- 
ous trust which God has laid on its responsibility. 

And hence we feel assured that, among the effect- 
ive means which are educating the American peo- 
ple in the experience and practice of domestic sen- 
timents, a prominent place is to be assigned to the 
relation that children sustain to the benevolence 
of the country. 

But what were all this landscape of home with- 
out the charm of Woman, its central figure? The 
history of her creation contents itself with showing 
that she was made of man and for man. A deep 
sleep fell upon Adam, and he was awakened to find 
his help-mate, the Eve of prospective life. May 
not poetry see a symbol in that sleep? Whether 
so or not, a deep sleep long held the senses and the 
souls of men, until Christianity had prepared them 
to start from their carnal slumbers, and behold the 
restored ideal of the Christian woman. Thanks to 
Heaven the vision has been given us! The faded 
form of Paradise has not been returned, for then 
our hearts would sadden in the hopelessness of 
unattainable companionship; nor yet, indeed, has 
saintliness shrouded itself within her, and set her 
apart for distant admiration. Christianity has 
brought her back to the heart of man, and devoted 
her to the associations of his purest thoughts and 
best affections. Where Christianity is unknown, 
who sees her side by side with him, breathing the 
same atmosphere, sharing the same joys and chas- 
tened by the same sorrows, walking in the same re- 
deeming path, and looking upward to the hasten- 
ing heritage of the same beatitudes ? Let any one 
compare woman as she appears in the brightest 
page of classical literature, with woman as she is 
honored and loved in the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and he will easily see the vast difference between 
them. ‘The world has but imperfectly learned the 
lesson that Christ taught on the character, office, 
and glory of the Christian woman. But still this 
may be truthfully and gladly said : the grand idea 
has been steadily coming forth into a more lumin- 
ous position, and modern civilization has its thought 
and affection directed toward its advancing efful- 

ce. 
When we picture to ourselves the simple, beau- 
tifal, touching ideal of woman as Christianity an- 
nounces it—the inspiring help-mate of a redeemed 
manhood—the queenly ornament of a kingly race 
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estate, in the realms of Christendom, the unreal- 
ized fulfillment is mournfully oppressive. The 
saddest feature of it is, that men know not the 
heart that God has given them for woman. They 
are but partially conscious of their capacity to leve. 
Not even does imagination, so competent to evoke 
a well-defined world from the dim nebulous masses 
of the firmament, catch more than the outline. 
The shadows of earth have fallen on the fair orb, 
and it moves before us in eclipse. Apart from the 
testimony of Revelation, we have painful evidence 
of the fact, that our loss of Divine love has been 
followed by a diminution of power in those sensi- 
bilities to which the loveliness, purity, and worth 
of woman appeal. But yet, even now, if men cul- 
tivated the sentiment which draws them to the 
other sex, and nourished it with the thought and 
emotion which are needful for its growth, how soon 
would woman be appreciated in conformity with 
the Divine will! It is the heart that makes the 
clear, strong eye; and if that heart were but true 
to its Heavenly Father, it would not fail to reeog- 
nize her beauty and excellence. She has a char- 
acter, an office, a sphere all her own, and God has 
anointed her for a special work. Christianity has 
defined her place and sanctified her service. Juda- 
ism instituted the family, but Christianity perfect- 
ed its idea by raising woman to her proper attitude. 
The progress of this Christian sentiment has been 
slow, and yet it is executing its task by subordin- 
ating the world to its authority. 

If, however, the position of woman be consider- 
ed relatively ; if we take the general feeling of our 
public mind toward her, and measure it in connec- 
tion with our realization of other moral and social 
facts as they stand related to Christianity, we 
think it must be obvious that we are not without 
reason for thankfulness and hope. Our conception 
of what she is, and our practical observance of the 
hallowed code of conduct that God has written for 
our obedience, are far below the just standard. 
Nevertheless, it may be affirmed that the expression 
of this sentiment in our civilization is emphatic. 
She is a great moral and social power in our coun- 
try. No people defer more to her than ourselves. 
She gives law to our households, and even outside 
of that she reigns in many things supreme. No 
civilized man is so helpless and dependent in cer- 
tain respects as an American gentleman ; and the 
reason is obvious: our wives do our thinking in 
these matters, and we are perfectly content to fol- 
low their lead. A large part of our social system 
is under their control, and they legislate for our 
dress, etiquette, and manners without the fear of a 
veto. Take a number of our most thriving me- 
chanical trades, and any workman will tell you 
that he succeeds by pleasing women. The same 
fact holds good with regard to most of our retail 
merchants. As for several of the learned profes- 
sions, they are at the mercy of our women. A doc- 
tor’s diploma is worthless until they sign it, and 
the popularity of the minister often hangs on their 
favor. It is, indeed, the subtlest, strongest, and 
most pervasive influence in our land, and, in a 
thousand shapes and forms, it moulds our judg- 
ments, directs our words, and determines our ac- 
tions without our consciousness of its mighty pres- 
ence. 

Illustrations of this truth are abundant. Look 
for a moment at one of them. The recent unpre- 
eedented growth of readers in our country is one 
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erally becoming a nation of readers. The publish- 
ing houses of the United States are frequently un- 
able to supply the demand for books, They cry 
out for something faster than steam, and swifter 
than expresses. Our readers are not confined to 
one class, distinguished by opulence and leisure, 
but they are found among all classes that enjoy 
any degree of easy circumstances. The diffusion 
of educational advantages has introduced a new 
condition of things, and converted the million 
into the patrons of literature. The special feature 
of this remarkable state of intellectual activity is 
the prominence of our women. They are the great 
customers at the book-stores, and of any popular 
work there are ten readers among the women for 
one among the men. We have often had an op- 
portunity of verifying this fact, and hence the con- 
viction in our mind that American women are the 
main agency in this increased use of books. Nor 
is this all. Viewed as a class, they are more cul- 
tivated than our sex, and they are impressing 
themselves more fully and successfully on the spir- 
it of the age in all its better characteristics. The 
education of American women has not its external 
scope and exercise to the same extent that it should 
have, but there is this fortunate circumstance con- 
nected with it, viz., a cheap press and a substan- 
tial literature afford them means of enjoyment as 
well as of intellectual nutriment. 

There is another noticeable fact bearing on the 
position of American women, and it is—the unusu- 
ally large proportion of them in our middle classes 
who are refined and ennobled by the influence of 
personal piety. The extreme upper class, as it is 
indulgingly called, is not remarkable either for its 
benevolence or religion. Fashion has its sway 
over these persons; and wherever this is the case, 
fashion will be sure to do its work. A woman who 
has no religious principle, is compelled to tax her 
senses to the uttermost for pleasure, and within the 
range that virtue and propriety allow, she will be 
sure to make the outward world of show and sound 
minister to her gratification. Fine carpets, splen- 
did upholstery, gaudy walls, and French mirrors, 
image her forth to shallow admirers in the com- 
pleteness of her artificial character, while gay liv- 
eries and dashing turn-outs repeat her thoughts and 
aims to the staring crowds of the street. Down 
to their level she straightway falls—a creature of 
perfumery and paint—moral enough for the world’s 
standard, but, for all spiritual significance, hardly 
worthy of a comparison with the cold statuary 
that tells a sculptor’s dream. Such women, how- 
ever, are rare. Fashion lives on exclusiveness, 
and as this is the most difficult of all attainments 
in our democratic land, the select circle of its de- 
votees have to put up with a most meagre minor- 
ity. The great mass of our women are in the mid- 
dle classes, and the preponderating portien of them 
are true to womanly instincts in their genuine ap- 
preciation of goodness. Out of these classes has 
come a noble host of our best educators, philan- 
thropists, and writers—quict, unobtrusive, pure- 
hearted women, who could grapple with ignorance, 
destitution, and wretchedness, and yet be women. 
Itisthissincere veneration for Christianity that con- 
stitutes one of the chief charms of American women ; 
and if it were possible to analyze that prodigious 
influence which they are exerting, it would be seen 
that the religious sentiment is one of its main ele- 
ments. How could it be otherwise? The time 
has past for woman to exercise her power over man 





by appealing to his imagination. She is no more 
a romantic creature. She has abandoned the com- 
pany of fairies, and grown too wise to trust to 
the deceitful arts of magic. Christianity, acting 
through the structure of modern society, has up- 
lifted the genuine sensibilities of human nature 
and thereby dispelled the fictitious emotions which 
chivalry and poetry combined to produce. Wo- 
manhood now speaks to the heart of man, yearning 
for communion with the realities of beauty and ex- 
cellence, and seeking substantial strength in its 
blessedness. And in harmony with this law, the 
religions sentiment must inspire woman, if she ex- 
pect to be truly appreciated and devotedly loved. 
It is not woman that troubadors sung and knights 
worshiped, but the home-woman—the gentle, ten- 
der, morally impassioned woman of the Christian 
bridal and the Christian fireside, that men now 
admire and cherish, And toward this ideal Amer- 
ican mind is moving. Deriving its original im- 
pulse from the Saxon heart, it has organized insti- 
tutions, and established usages, forms, and man- 
ners that tend to maintain woman in this high 
position, and draw holy affections and generous 
services to her, as the “type and tabernacle of 
love.” 


Ehiter’s Ensy Chair. 
OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

E take up our foreign chit-chat where we left 
it a month ago—snow on the roofs of the 
Paris houses, and witty dowagers (in view of the 
dog-tax) christening their puppies Diz Francs. So 
many have been the slaughtered dogs through the 
country districts, that in certain townships the au- 
thorities have been compelled to prescribe a form 
of burial for the brutes, that the air might escape 

the taint of their corruption. 

The last month chronicled the names of many 
French dead, and we give a sombre turn to our first 
leaf now, by adding mention of the death of one of 
the most popular song-writers of France, M. Berat. 
He was a native and resident of Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, and his most popular chanson bears this 
refrain : 

“ J‘irai revoir ma Normandie !” 

A pretty thing it is, and has warmed many a 
Norman heart estray. They tell a story of a young 
physician and enthusiastic naturalist, who, years 
ago, in Chili, on the South American shores, wan- 
dered into the mountains, with only a Chilian boy 
for guide. Under the summer heats the boy grew 
fevered, and died. The naturalist was alone in the 
wilderness, with no knowledge of its paths or in- 
habitants. Fever and fatigue overcame him, and, 
after struggling manfully but vainly, he laid him- 
self down under an oak to die. As the mists of a 
fevered and delirious sleep settled on him, and his 
last hopes faded, there came to his ear, like a breath 
of home, the refrain : 

“ J'irai revoir ma Normandie !” 

The song and voice lightened his heart once more ; 
he found strength to rise, to totter forward, to cry 
out. Friendly hands aided him ; and he lived to 
come again to France, and to thank M. Frederic 
Berat for the song that saved him. The story will 
hang like a wreath of immortelles (which they sell 
for sixpence) on the head-stone of the songster. 

There is another brave dash of sentiment in the 
story of a young corporal of the Imperial Guard, 
who lost an arm by a sword-cut before Sebastopol, 
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and came home to be pensioned with a livelihood 
among the lazy veterans at the Hétel des Invalides. 

But the laziness was irksome to the hot-blooded 
corporal, so he wrote boldly to the Emperor, saying : 

“ Sine—Though I have lost an arm, and my 
musket days are over, yet I could handle a sword 
in your Majesty’s service: the country, too, would 
save my pension, and gain another soldier.” 

The Emperor sent for the corporal; dismissed 
him with the sword of a lieutenant, and the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Are not these officers from the ranks of a value 
which our own administrators would do well to 
think of ? 

There is talk among literary causeries of a new 
work projected by Madame George Sand, and 
in which she will be assisted by Paulin Limay- 
rac, the literary critic of the Presse, entitled “‘ Cel- 
ebrated Lovers.” The galaxy is to open with a 
two-volume development of the loves of Adam and 
Eve; and subsequent studies are to give us Ninus 
and Semiramis, Pyramus and Thisbe, Joseph and 
the Wife of Potiphar. It is a piquant rumor, 

Victor Hugo, meantime, is coming again upon 
the tongues and thought of people in a volume of 
verse, published simultaneously in Brussels and in 
Paris, but it will be a matter of disappointment 
to many that he has not sharpened his pen on any 
of the political whetstones of the day; his themes 
are those supplied by quiet meditation in his prison- 
isle of Jersey. 

Berryer, too, another man of the times which are 
gone by, has startled very honest plaudits within a 
month past, by a display of his old forensic vigor 
in the courts of Paris. The journals give it only 
faint mention, however, as the echo of a vcice 
which once made itself heard in the halls of legis- 
lation, A country must needs be prolific of genius 
when it can drive to the wall such minds as those 
of Hugo and Berryer (to say nothing of Guizot and 
Michelet), without feeling their loss. 

Apropos of men of letters and of books, what 
shall we say of Dr. Véron and his romance of 
“Five Hundred Francs Revenue ?” 

The man himself is noticeable; noticeable for 
the great success with which he has turned only 
average abilities to the largest account. Dr. Vé- 
ron prides himself on the title of Bourgeois of Paris ; 
he is, indeed, a good type of the progressive, keen- 
witted, money-loving, self-indulgent bourgeois. He 
has turned all changes to account; has never enter- 
tained principles that would not yield to judicious 
persuasion, and never prosecuted philanthropic 
measures beyond remunerative limits, 

Whether as critic, as opera-manager, or news- 
paper proprietor, he has conducted his schemes so 
shrewdly as to insure himself a wide reputation, 
abundant wealth, and hosts of flatterers. Even his 
enemies have never treated him with dangerous re- 
gard, and all their animosity has never risen above 
contempt. 

When Louis Napoleon came from England, as 
member of the Constitutional Assembly, he took 
up his quarters at the Hétel du Rhin, upon the 
Place Vendéme, and he summoned to his counsels, 
with that sagacity which for the last eight years 
has so uniformly befriended him, the prince of 
bourgeois editors—this Dr. Véron. This gentle- 
man at that time, through his paper, the Constitu- 
tionnel, represented the moneyed interests of Paris, 
and was as good a republican, without doubt, as 


From time to time he dined with the Prince Louis 
Napoleon, and may have proved the source of many 
valuable suggestions to the Prince while he was 
yet in the novitiate of his French career. 

The Presidential election came on, and passed, 
Dr. Véron still dining from time to time with the 
Prince, and still representing, by his paper, the 
Constitutionnel, the bourgeois wealth of France. 
Finally came the second of December, and an Im- 
perial scion grafted on the Republican stock. Dr. 
Véron was still a guest at the Napoleon table, and 
still the manager of the great newspaper of all 
good bourgeois. 

But rumor says (or did say) that the Doctor, 
finding that the Prince had made so grand a stride 
by means of his suggestions, claimed a larger con- 
sideration and larger perquisites than suited the 
Imperial will. A sudden coolness ensued; the 
editor, presuming too much on his prestige, offered 
advice too freely, and urged it in his journal. But 
journals and editors had now a master in the 
Imperial Commission. The Constitutionnel was 
warned. 

Doctor Véron, too sagacious to contend farther, 
opened negotiations for the sale of his journal— 
found a purchaser, and after a long suit with un- 
willing stockholders, secured an ample fortune as 
his own share of the spoils. 

Thenceforward he devoted himself to all the in- 
dulgences of an epicure—in dinners, music, paint- 
ing, and letters. Is there a sale of rare sketches 
at the hétel in the Rue Drouot, one is quite sure to 
find Dr. Véron among the visitors, if not the pur- 
chasers. Is an old cabinet of quaint workman- 
ship, or a unique collection of pottery on exhibi- 
tion—the late editor of the Constitutionnel is a nice 
judge and a willing possessor of both. 

His friends consult him regarding the merits of 
a new dancer at the Grand Opera, or a new dish in 
the cuisine of the Provencal Restaurant, with equal 
confidence. 

His Reminiscences of a Bourgeois, making up a 
glowing piece of egotistical entertainment ; and his 
new book, which we cited on our first mention of 
his name, is a happy hit at the moneyed fever of 
the hour. It is a pleasant report of those observa- 
tions which the Doctor has now ample leisure to 
make, upon the dealings at the Bourse, and the 
fevered life of the money-seekers of Paris. Its 
moral rises as near to soundness of principle as 
any thing in the character of the Bourgeois ; it is 
this : Do not make haste to be rich. 

We think that we dropped a mention some 
months ago, of the offer of certain premiums by the 
same Dr. Véron, for a poem, an essay on the letters 
and literary men of the nineteenth century, a dis- 
sertation upon the genius of Balzac, and a story. 
The first has been awarded by a committee of 
literary gentlemen (among whom figure several 
members of the Academy) to a poet previously un- 
known, and an employé in one of the public offices. 
The second has been declared in favor of a profes- 
sor in the University of France ; while none of the 
dissertations on Balzac have been found worthy; 
and the decision respecting the novelette is yet in 
abeyance. 





Tue Count Molé, of whose death we had occa- 
sion to speak a month since, has left a mass of val- 
uable historic material in the shape of memoirs of 
his times: whether they will be made public under 





either M. Thiers or the best of the shopkeepers, 





the present dynasty, or, indeed, for many years to 
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come, is, however, very doubtful. Like those of | 
Prince Talleyrand (which ane still under the seal 
he himself imposed), they would compromise too 
many men of the epoch. Political history (in 
France) needs a succession of chroniclers. Men 
like Molé and Talleyrand lived too long for safe , 
memoirs. } 

And while we have touched with our pen these | 
literary waifs of gossip, why not complete our re- | 
cord by a mention of that little peace pamphlet, 
which (so far as popular discussion goes) has won | 
all the honors of the day? It is not every book of | 
six pages, even upon the engrossing subject of the | 
war, which can serve as bait to a leader in the 
Times ; yet the little appeal for a Peace Congress 
has not only won this notice, but has been the sub- 
ject of commentary in every European journal of 
distinction. Even supposing (as was rumored for 
a time) that it was dictated by the Emperor him- 
self, what a change in literary appreciation since 
those days when he wrote slow-selling books upon 
artillery and Socialism? Is his logic or style bet- 
ter now than then? Or do the five hundred thou- 
sand bayonets, which do his bidding, give the | 
added weight and worth to his argumentation ? 
Truth is always truth, to be sure; and common 
sense always common sense; but as the world 
runs, they count more in the mouth of a monarch 
than elsewhere. 

We see it asserted in late papers that the pam- 
phlet which attracted so much attention is due to 
the pen of a retired dramatic author, of little dis- 
tinction, and scarcely known out of France. It is 
to be feared that a small name will blast a repu- | 
tation which a great one had made; ané all the 
more surely, since the chances of any Peace Con- 
gress seem to be fading fast in those warlike prep- 
arations which come to us from every corner of 
Europe. 

At this moment, under our hand, lies a descrip- 
tion of new war projectiles in course of manufac- 
ture in the foundries of Great Britain, which far | 
exceed in magnitude any thing as yet known to 
military art; these are nothing less than bombs 
of three feet diameter, and weighing, without their 
charge, the enormous sum of twenty-five hundred | 
pounds! One can easily imagine what the mor- 
tars must be for the discharge of such shot, and 
what the vessels, to give bed to such artillery ! 

We can not fail to observe, in this connection, 
that England is just now ripening all her energies 
for war, at a time when the opinion of the whole 
Continent of Europe seems tending toward peace. 
There is a rapidly-growing divergence of tone be- 
tween the journals of France and of London. Is | 
this not the beginning of the end of the alliance ? 
If Great Britain continues obstinately to demand 
indemnities for the war, and France chivalrously 
ignores such a claim on Russia, will not a strong 
cementing bond of the alliance at once be severed? 


“‘ Better perhaps so for herself and for the world, 
when one iders the viol of her antipathies 
and the rashness of language which characterizes 
(even in these delicate times of negotiation) those 
journals which are supposed to represent the feel- 
ings of the nation. 

“We have seen this people transfer its regard 
in a breath from Palmerston to Aberdeen, and from 
Aberdeen back to Palmerston—ignoring to-day its 
sympathies of yesterday. 

“Is it not worth while to inquire, in view of 
such results of caprice and popular intrigue, if it 
be desirable for the good of Europe that England 





| should maintain the diplomatic influence which 


she once possessed? Just now, Lord Palmerston 


| and a fraction of the aristocracy, basing their zeal 
| upon an over-excited national pride, demand a new 


campaign, that they may eflace the memory of re- 
cent errors, and bolster up, as long as may be, their 
system of military aristocracy.” 

This surely is a falling away from the interna- 
tional compliments with which we were surfeited 
two years ago. 

Indeed, although the world is advancing by de- 
grees toward a kind of millennial brotherhood, 
where national characteristics will blend and lose 
themselves in a manner and in tastes common to 
all (at least, such is the theory of good peace proph- 


| ets), we do sincerely believe that English and 


French tastes will be among the very last of coali- 
tions. And with this thought strongly entertained, 


| we have far less faith than most in the permanence 


and in the cementing forces of the present alliance. 

England makes war either to ward off what she 
may count aggression upon her commercial rights, 
or to extend, either immediately or remotely, her 
mercantile interests. She regards commerce (and 


| very justly in many respects) as the great Chris- 
| tianizer and civilizer of the world. 


But she per- 
sists in reckoning herself the appointed missionary, 
under whose hands these great issues of commercial 
success are to have development. France, on the 
other hand, sublimes her war-thought into some 
generous propagandism of political faith, or the ex- 
ecution of some chivalrous engagement toward that 
European society, of which she counts herself th« 
accomplished mistress. 

France will find a satisfying remuneration for 
the present war in the trophies from South Sebas- 
topol which have been added to her galleries, and 


| in the glory which has accrued to her armies; En- 


gland, even could she boast such, would reckon 
them worthless in comparison with such substan- 
tial advantages as a moneyed immunity, or a new 
high road to India. 

We jot these things down as so many shadows 
of the leaders in Continental journals. 


We glance, in this connection, at that great 
gala-day of France, when the troops who stormed 
q 


h + 1 





Let us note here the opinions and the expr 
ef a French correspondent of one of the leading Con- 
tinental journals—he is speaking of the anonymous 
pamphlet to which we just now alluded — “‘ Not- 
withstanding the disavowals of the Parisian jour- 
nals, and the divulgence of the real authorship by 
the Morning Post, the British public persists in re- 
garding this proposition of a Peace Congress as the 
suggestion of the French Government; and every 
body is satisfied that such a congress, if it took 
place, would diminish still more the diplomatic in- 
fluence of Great Britain. 





S pol made their entrance into Paris, and 
defiled along the Boulevard. The banners and 
arches which had crowned the welcome of Victoria 
and of King Emmanuel were utterly eclipsed by 
the gorgeousness and heartiness of that display 
which greeted the armies of France. Never had 
the Emperor passed along his streets with so brill- 
iant a retinue as attended him, when on that twen- 
ty-ninth of December he went to the Column of 
the Bastile to welcome, in a Roman way, his re- 
turning legions as they entered the gates of the im- 
perial city. 
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When war is loved for its glory, it is well to | 
glorify its veterans. France will never lack sol- | 
diers, and brave ones, while’ she thus takes to her | 


opposite the Place des Pyramides, to the Boulevard 
des Italiens; and the narrow streets of St. Anne 
and Grammont will be transmuted into a brilliant 


bosom, in the eye of the world and with festal hon- | Boulevard de l’Emperatrice. 


ors, the shattered débris of her armies. 


The National Guard stretched upon one side of | 


the Boulevard, from the palace of the Tuileries to | blouses may buy a pot of soup, or a dish of boiled 


Cheap, open-air kitchens have sprung up, under 
the government patronage, all over the city, where 


the Bastile; and on the other side were drawn up, | meat and vegetables, for a sum which would seem 


in line, the garrison of Paris. 

Within this pathway, and between the walls of 
houses decorated with every device of welcome, and 
alive with shouts of greeting, and with fluttering 
banners, and the waving kerchiefs of ladies, the 


veterans of the Sebastopol camp passed down to | 


the Place Venddme, where the Emperor took his 
second station, and where the Empress was look- 
ing down from her balcony in the Palace of Justice. 

The papers give us touching little episodes of 
this festal passage of the troops. They tell us of 
the scars which many wore—of the arms in slings 
—of the limping gait—of the tattered coats, with 
blood-stains still on them; and of a white-haired 
general, whose bandaged head called every where 
for a special pan in his honor. They tell us of 


mothers stealing along behind the line of hedging | 


National Guard, with eyes fixed on some child not 
seen or heard of since the harshest days of the bat- 
tle—all inattentive to the music, scarce minding 
her steps, following only her heart and her eye— 
not yet seen by him, and waiting the chance to 
rush through the lines and give a mother’s em- 
brace. 

They tell us of others as eager—not yet seeing, 


but hoping to espy husband or son; now stepping | 


slowly, with their eyes running swiftly over the 
ranks, and again, rushing madly toward some dis- 
tant figure, in which they fancy a resemblance to 
the friend they seek. 

Among the rest who won high tribute upon that 
day was the General Canrobert, now for the first 
time meeting the public eye. 
would have declined any place in that day’s pro- 


cession, and occupied an humble position in the | 


suite of the Emperor; but his Majesty’s commands, 
given at the foot of the Bastile itself, were at once 
flattering and imperative: ‘General, go place 


yourself at the head of the army you have saved to | 


France!” 


The modesty and worth of Canrobert have endear- | 


ed him to the heart of France, and he offers the sin- 
gular, and perhaps unique example of a commander 
who has withdrawn from his position without win- 


ning a victory, and has yet conquered renown; a | 
proof, if one were needed, that not the least of mil- | 


itary virtues lies oftentimes in inaction. 





In the midst of fétes—for the Carnival is now on 
the march, and the Tuileries is lighted up with ball 
splendor—the great works of city improvement are 
steadily progressing. The Rivoli is now a street 
of cities. The tower of the Jacquerie has renewed 


the airy lightness which belonged to it in the cen- | 


turies of its erection. They are now piercing the 
ground on the place which encircles it for a pair 
of bronze fountains. 
menced the demolition of the long line of houses 


which stretches hence from the Boulevard St. Mar- | 


tin, and in a six months’ time at the least the eye 
can sweep through from the old fountain of the 
Chatelet, by the Seine, to the brilliant station of 
the Strasbourg railway. Another clean cut is in 


Rumor says that he | 


The workmen have com- | 


progress, from the gates of the Tuileries garden, | 





| small even to our country livers of the West. The 
| eld economic suggestion of horse-flesh is bruited 


once more, whereupon Charivari (the Paris Punch) 
gives us this pleasant transcript of recent expe- 
| rience : 

“It will be remembered that not a very long 
time ago, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire discussed pub- 
licly, in the Academy of Sciences, the merits of 

| horse-flesh as an article of food, and declared it 

| equal, if not superior, to ox-beef. 

| A few curious ones, on the merit of this decla- 

|ration by a distinguished savant, have recently 

| made a practical trial, and a eouple of experiment- 

| al dinners have been served—one at the govern- 

ment school of Alfort, and the other at the veter- 

inary college of Toulouse. 

| ‘All meats except horse-flesh were excluded. 
This was served in soup, as a simple boiled dish, 

| and in filet (roast). 

| ‘We are not informed if the saddle and bridle 

| contributed to the soup. 

‘ After dinner, the following series of resolutions 
was passed unanimously : 

**1. Resolved—That the horse soup is, upon 
the whole, superior to that made from beef. 

2. Resolved—That the boiled dish (cut from 
| the flank of a Flemish mare) was somewhat drier 
than similar pieces of ox meat, but possessed, on 
| the other hand, a most exquisite flavor. 
| ‘3, Resolved—That the filet (from a broken- 
| winded roadster) was beyond all praise, and would 
| compare favorably with woodcock or venison.’ ” 
The same paper gives us the following letter 
from St. Lo: 

“ Monstevr—The epicures of our neighborhood 

assembled yesterday at the inn of the Golden Lion, 

for the purpose of making trial of a new dish; and 
| the result of their experience is of so interesting a 
nature, that I can not forbear the pleasure of re- 
| cording it, for the benefit of the public generally. 

“The dish referred to was dog—roasted. You 

are aware, perhaps, that the Chinese have indulged 
in this luxury for many ages, but I am not aware 
of its previous introduction to the tables of Europe. 

“To make the experiment as conclusive as pos- 
sible, an animal was selected of very indifferent 
breed—old, blind, and one which the owner had 
turned into the high road as utterly valueless. 

“The meat was considered excellent. I hardly 
know to what it could be compared. It was even 
better than a horse-filet. Its aroma was suggest- 
ive of pheasant, pine-apple, mustard, and turbot. 
Exclamations of admiration were unbounded. If 
an old dog proves so exquisite a morsel, I leave 
you to infer what might be hoped from a dish of 
fat, full-fed, well-bred pups! 

“Tf you have a dog, my dear Sir, pray put him 

}on the spit. It is the best thing you can do with 
him.” 


sae 





MapamMe Creve ut, the eccentric and the fa- 
vorite, has again become the subject of wide news- 
paper mention. 
a husband. 


She has abandoned the Opera for 


She is now La Baronne Vigier. Yet 
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her entrance upon private life has not, unfortunate- 
ly for ‘her, stayed the tongues or the pens of the 
Paris feuilletonistes. There are hints dropped of a 
quarrel between the late star of song and the lady 
members of the Vigier family, thus early. The 
Cruvelli insists upon her right and her intention— 
when matrimony has grown tame—of returning to 
the stage, vy way of occasional relief. The elegant 
dames Vigier are naturally horrified, and what may 
be the upshot another budget of Jules Lecomte 
can alone tell us. 

The same gossip-monger to whom we are in- 
debted for this, ventures a mention of the marriage 
(accomplished, or approaching) of one or two mon- 
eved American girls with certain poor gentlemen 
of title who are hovering about the French court ; 
and he impudently adds—*“ These pretty Repub- 
licans are crazy for titles!” 

Will not some accomplished American penster, 
who knows their tastes better than we, undertake 
their defense? Or is it true that the longings of 
our American girls abroad are thoroughly title- 
ward, and so, indefensible on any Republican 
grounds? Did not that most accomplished Dem- 
ocrat-ess, Margaret Fuller, come back from Italy a 
Countess? Are Republican ladies to be blamed 
if princes will leave their thrones to become their 
suitors ? 


HAVE we mentioned yet, in this fly-away gossip 
of ours, how Jenny Lind (Madame Goldschmidt) 
has sung again to a crowded and an applauding 
house in London? Or how she was féted by the 
venerable Swedish minister while in Paris, and 
purposely slighted and sneered at by all the Paris 
Seuilletonistes, because, forsooth, she has never, and 
never will giye them occasion to judge of her merit, 
by a hearing in their prostituted temples of music? 
But Paris can never forgive singer or actress a 
reputation which has not received the imprimatur 
of her critics. 


EVEN as we write, the over-ocean journals give 
us new tidings of the pace which the war spirit is 
taking over the “‘ old countries.” 

The coolness and the reflection which the cab- 
inet of Petersburg is giving to the Austrian pro- 
posals of Esterhazy, is provoking to the last de- 
gree: provoking to the new Emperor of France, 
who had put on an unaffected air of conciliation, 
and was heartily satisfied (if Russia would admit 
his terms) with the glory which France had al- 
ready won. 

Had he not welcomed his returning legions with 
a Roman air? Had not all Paris, with its world- 
wide guests, seen the tattered banners and the tat- 
tered coats of his Imperial Guard pass through 
amidst shouts? Had not the name of Malakoff 
fallen under French embalmment? Had not his 
Gallic army given most grateful proof of their 
spirit and their power, in extending its protective 
arm over those British battalions—ill-clothed, ill- 
fed, and every way needy ? 

Had not that great country of Louis XIV., 
which had said “ yes” to his appointment to his 
ten year’ Presidency, and winked gratefully at 
his assumption of the Imperial purple—had not 
France asserted, with cannon, sword, and foresight, 
her position as first nation of Europe ? 

What did Napoleon need more? Could any 
thing more grateful come to his heart or his pride 
out of this war against the Czar? 





Had he any highway to India to look after? 
Was he a trader, to consider what bills for bom|s 
and battle were to be paid ? 

Not one bit of it: and only since the news has 
come back from Petersburg that the Czar makes 
little of his propositions, has the War-spirit wak- 
ened in him again. 

Now, he says, he will lead an army: now he will 
make peace in the capital of the hostile state. 

There is something grand in firmness and ener- 
gy, wherever it comes from. Who does not admire 
the mephitic blaze which Milton has thrown around 
the Satan of his Paradise? The true fire of action 
will not let a man (least of all our quick-blooded 
American race) question the rule and the law, if 
only supreme energy manifests itself, and strikes to 
its issues with nerve and tact. 

Has not Napoleon done this? Do not our sym- 
pathies therefore lie with him, rather than with the 
hesitating, commercial bantering which has mark- 
ed British action in this great European action 
since the very commencement of the war? Is there 
any forbidding (or any wish to forbid) the voice 
from following with a plaudit where the heart runs 
with its instinctive likings ? 

We set down here, in the coolness of our Easy 
Chair chat, no judgments based upon fatiguing and 
night-long thought. We only dash at the currents 
of opinion as they drive past us and merge in the 
cumulative thought of the nation. We think we 
are right, too, in putting down national sympathies, 
just now, as joining heat with the fervor and en- 
ergy of Napoleon. 

We—the Easy Chair, with republican frame, re- 
publican lining, and republican stand-point—are, 
after all, quickened with that swift American pulse 
which loves deeds of daring and energy ; we lament 
—tearfully and soberly, if you please—that France 
has not yet wrought itself up to that republican 
level whereon we profess to stand: we lament— 
with as many good sighs as you wish for—that 
Paris, with its great metropolitan heart, pumps all 
the life-blood into the political organization of 
France; and we lament, ten-fold more, that any 
one man should direct the machinery by which that 
life-blood is put in motion. But while it is thus, 
and Louis Napoleon sits there upon the Tuileries’ 
throne as the representative of this imperial cen- 
tralization, we applaud what is manly and earnest 
in him as sincerely and as heartily as if he were 
the chief of a wild American tribe collecting his 
energies for battle. 

Heaven only knows what will be the end of this 
all! What follows in its train we see already. 
Those shattered arms and that mutilated face of 
the poor general whom we saw keeping his way in 
the procession of the returning army of the 29th 
December, tell us something. The poor famish- 
ed ones of Kars (whose story is now before the 
world) tell us even more; and, with our thoughts 
resting on those miserable famine-stricken soldiers, 
who braved all the terrors of the enemy that they 
might dig up the carcasses of horses slaughtered 
weeks before in battle, what should we do but pray 
Heaven that the great war may cease, and that the 
other, which threatens between us and the “‘ father- 
land,” may be quieted even before it wakes. 


SHALL we spend a closing period upon that school- 
boy play which keeps our Legislative House in up- 
roar these six weeks gone ? 

Of what material is our Congress made, that it 
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ofiers to the world, month after month, such dis- 
play of littleness? If there ever was a time when 
our Republic should wear an air of dignity—the 
dignity of conscious strength and well-ordered 
growth—it surely should be in these times of trial 
to the old, and what we reckon the ill-formed na- 
tionalities of Europe. 

Yet what spectacle do we offer! Petty strifes 
and miserable personalities have brought down our 
legislative assembly to the level of every honest 
man’s pity! And that national voice—that peo- 
ple’s voice, which we have reckoned on too fondly 
as the exponent of freedom and individual dignity 
(in these days of trial)—where is it? 

Lost in idle votes for Mr. Banks, and Mr. Orr, 
and Mr. What-d’ye-call-’em! 


Chitor’s Drawer. 


\ ARS is the god of Marcu, but there is little 

of war that the Drawer ever brings. It may 
be that the reign of the god of war in this month 
explains the phenomena of so many storms that 
the almanacs with so much certainty and regularity 
predict; but however it is with the weather, we are 
concerned with the march of time, and the march 
of mind, leaving the march of armies to the men 
who manage them, and who are fond of the glory 
that is got by being shot through the neck and 
having your name spelled wrong in the newspaper. 
This reminds us of the ‘* Dead March in Saul,” and 
that reminds us of an incident which we do not be- 
lieve, though we have the authority of the Home 
Journal for it, which ought not to tell such a story 
unless it were true. That journal, devoted in great 
part to the ladies, tells us that a lady playing on 
a pianoforte, on being called upon for a dead march, 
asked a celebrated professor of music what she 
should play? He replied, “ Any march that you 
may play will be a dead one, for you are sure to 
murder it!”—a speech so rude, we venture to say, 
no man with music in his soul ever made. To 
march him out of the room, quick-step, would have 
been a very gentle punishment for such an offense. 

And it was in immediate juxtaposition that the 
same paper describes the following marches in the 
“battle of life.” “‘ Courtship is the engagement or 
siege; the proposal is the assault ; the engagement 
is the surrender; and marriage celebrates the vic- 
tory.” And what comes after matrimony? ‘ Why,” 
says this ungallant writer, “I am sure I don’t 
know, unless the Je Deum (the tedium) that comes 
after most victories.” One can not help feeling 
some compassion for the poor fellow whose expe- 
riences lead him to such records. Let us leave 
him “alone in his glory,” and MARCH on to some- 
thing better. 





Anp not much better will it be; for we take up 
a letter from a gentleman in Texas, who has been 
reading in the Drawer a statement concerning a 
“pleasant region” in that new and fast-rising State, 
where the snakes of all kinds, and the spiders whose 
bite is death, and a general assortment of poison- 
ous reptiles too numerous to mention, are said to 
abound ; and the writer now desires us to say, lest 
nervous and thin-skinned people should be deterred 
from coming to Texas, that he has actually lived 
two whole years in Texas, and traveled through 
it from its northern to its southern boundary; 


Trinity to the San Antonio, easterly and wester- 
ly, camping out much of the time; and notwith- 
standing all these favorable opportunities to make 
the acquaintance of all the snakes in Texas, he has 
seen but two centipedes and one tarantula, only 
one rattlesnake, and “nary one copper-head.” It 
is very obvious, therefore—as this observing and 
extensively-traveled Texan has never come across 
the serpents, and so forth—that they can not be 
as numerous as our former correspond Pp 1 
and the readers of the Magazine may safely 
in those parts if they are so disposed. 


+ 
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Tue extremest case of human weakness on re- 
cord is that of the poet and wit Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who was prevented from delivering a lec- 
ture on account of illness, and wrote to the Com- 
mittee a letter of apology, in which he says, “I 
am satisfied that if I were offered a fifty-dollar bill 
after my lecture, I should not have strength enough 
left to refuse it.” 





In England they turn out to the left, and so 
“ The laws of the Road are a paradox quite, 
For when you are traveling along, 
If you keep to the Lert you're sure to be RIGHT, 
If you keep to the niet you'll be wrone!” 





Govennor Syxyper, the governor of the Key- 
stone State, was sitting comfortably in his parlor 
at Selinsgrove, his rural abode, the cares of state 
sitting lightly on his breast, for he had just left his 
dinner-table and felt at peace with all the world, 
when a knock was heard at the front door, and 
Patrick O’ Hannegan was ushered into the presence 
of the good-natured Governor. 

* Guvner Snyder, I suppose,” said Pat, with an 
attempt at an elegant bow. 

“So I am called: pray be seated, and tell me 
what I can do for you to-day.” 

Pat cast a look around the room, rubbed his 
knees as he sat down on the edge of the chair, and 
after a few moments’ hesitation he began on this 
wise : 

“Wa’al, Guvner, it’s about six years since I came 
till this country, and I’ve been a-livin’ all that time 
up there on Lycomin’ Creek, and I thought it was 
about time I was goin’ home till the ould country, 
to see my poor ould mother, God bless her! before 
she dies, and all my ould friends there; and so I’m 
on my way, you see; and I thought, as I had 
heard people talkin’ a great deal about Guvner 
Snyder, and what a great guvner he was, that I 
would call and pay my respects till him.” Here 
Pat took a rest, and began again: “‘ And so I'll be 
goin’ to Philadelfy, and a good long step it is to 
go afoot, and then I'll go to New York, and go 
aboard a ship, and sail till ould Ireland, and [here 
he took a long look at the sideboard sparkling 
with its well-filled decanters] when I see my ould 
mother, and all my ould friends, I’! tell them how 
I called on the guvner of Pinsylvany, and how he 
was mighty polite, and give me a glass of brandy 
to drink his Honor’s health.” 

The Governor took the hint, and filled a glass, 
which Pat emptied as soon, saying, “‘ Your good 
health, Guvner, and long life till ye, and all your 
kith and kin!” 

Down sat Pat again, and after answering a few 
kind inquiries of the Governor, he rose and spoke : 
“ Wa’al, I ’spose I must be movin’. I’m goin’ from 





from Red River to the Gulf of Mexico; from the 


here to Philadelfy, and it’s a long step to go afoot, 
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and from there I'll go till New York, and then 
I'll go aboard a ship to ould Ireland, and there I'll 
tell all my ould friends that here I called on the 
great guvner of Pinsylvany, and he give me two 
glasses of brandy to drink his Honor’s health.” 

The Governor was caught, and poured out the 
second glass, which loosened the other end of Pat’s 
tongue, and he went over the rigmarole again, 
ending with three glasses of brandy ! 

“ Ah,” said the neste “but you have not 
had three glasses !” 

Pat was all cut up and cut down by this unex- 
pected answer. He pushed his fingers through his 
hair, dropped his lower jaw, and looked like a 
deeply wounded “‘ jintleman” as he was, A happy 
thought hit him, and brightening up he said, ‘“* But 
you would’nt have me tell my ould mother a lie, 
would you ?” 

The good Governor was melted for a moment, 
and the third glass passed from the sideboard into 
the longing bosom of the dry Irishman, who drank, 
and thus began: 

‘* A thousand thanks, Guvner! the saints bless 
and the Virgin kape you, and give you long life 
and plenty of such brandy as this, your Honor! 
and now I'll be goin’ to Philadelfy, and it’s a long 
way there afoot, and then—” 

The Governor could stand it no longer, but half- 
laughing, and half-mad at the impudence of Pat 
and his own readiness to be coaxed, he showed his 
guest to the door, and told him, as it was so far to 
Philadelfy, he had better be making tracks in 
that direction without any more delay. 





Ir was very hard work to get the right answer 
out of the boy whom a traveler on horseback found 
at work in a field of miserable, yellow, sickly-look- 
ing corn that ought to be sent to the springs for 
its health. 

“Your corn looks very yellow,” said the travel- 
er, as he stopped in his ride and talked to the boy 
over the fence. 

“Yaas,” said the boy; ‘it was the yaller kind 
we planted.” 

“ And it’s mighty small, too,” the traveler con- 
tinued. 

“In course,” said the boy, ‘cause we planted 
the small kind of corn.” 

“Yes, yes, know; but I don’t think you'll have 
over half a crop; do you?” 

“Why, no, in course we shan’t; cause for we 
planted this ere field at the halves.” 

“ Good-by,” said the traveler; “I think you'll 
do for seed.” 

But the boy would not let him off so. Calling 
him back after he had got on a few rods, the boy 
cried out: 

“T say, stranger, I hope you pick up a deal of 
valuable information in the course of your travels.” 





Tur Temperance Reform does not date as far 
back as 1785, but a correspondent vouches for the 
correctness of the following report of a sermon 
preached in that year, in the County of Middle- 
sex, Massachusetts: 

“ Text. Isaiah v. 22: ‘Woe unto them who are 
mighty to drink wine.’ 

“ Doctrine. It is very hurtful to a man to drink 
strong drink to excess. 

“ Proofs. 1st. The text. 2d. Proverbs, xxiii. 
29: ‘Who hath woe? who hath sorrows? who 


wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry LonG at the wine.’. And now | 
have proved that if a man drinks too much rum, 
his eyes will turn red and be painful; and he wl} 
babble and talk vain things; and he will have 
contentions, and wound himself or get wounded 
when there is no cause for it; and when the rum 
has done its work, and he becomes sober, he will 
be sad and sorrowful. 

‘Improvement. And now, my hearers, I meant 
this sermon for you; and you ought to hear it, 
and consider of it, and believe it, and not be mighty 
to drink wine and rum. For you will get up your 
teams, and you will go down to Boston, and you 
will stop at the taverns, and you will drink rum, 
and you will get drunk, and you will fall down, 
and you will roll over, and you will act more like 
beasts than likemen. ThoughI must confess that 
it is good to take a drop now and then, and I must 
confess that if a man don’t drink enough to feel it, 
he may as well drink none at all.” 

And a good deal better drink none at all is the 
doctrine of the present; but this sermon was 
preached seventy years ago. And, as the boy said, 
‘Times ain’t now as they used to was.” 





Dip you ever observe the change that is gradu- 
ally made in the style of our cravats as we grow in 
years? Up to the age of ten our necks are left at 
liberty. As far as eighteen the cravat is a matter 
of utility. From twenty to twenty-five it is an ar- 
ticle of taste ; at thirty it is an object of study; at 
forty it is a work of art. Having passed this age, 
our pretensions to elegance have become extinct; 
our cravat does as it likes; we take no heed of it: 
it gets flabby and humiliated ; the shirt-collar rides 
rough-shod over it, or it becomes a kind of bag, in 
which we bury the chin, the mouth, and sometimes 
the end of the nose. 





SMALL wits, who seek to make themselves merry 
at the expense of the clergy, are sometimes well- 
come up with, as in the case of the English mer- 
chant’s traveling clerk in a rail-car with a clerical 
gentleman who had given him no occasion to be 
impertinent. But the conceited youngster thought 
to show his wit by asking: 

“Does your reverence know the difference be- 
tween a priest and an ass?” 

“No, I do not,” returned the priest. 

“Why,” said the young man, “one carries a 
cross on his breast, and the other a cross on his 
back ?” 

‘** And now,” said the priest, “‘do you know the 
difference between a conceited young man and an 
ass?” 

“No, I do not, I am sure,” said the youth. 
“Nor I either,” said the priest, and the applause 
of the passengers sealed the retort and rebuke. 


THERE are some districts of country in enlight- 
ened England, even at this day, where the light 
of knowledge has not become so bright as to ren- 
der further increase impossible, as will be inferred 
from the following well-attested fact. A clergy- 
man wag preaching in a hamlet where the families 
were all weavers, working at home, and by the 
piece, for which they were paid by the employers 
in a neighboring town. The preacher took for his 
text those beautiful words from the sermon on the 
mount, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 





hath contentions? who hath babblings? who hath 


shall inherit the kingdom of heaven,” and explain- 
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ed it to the great dissatisfaction and regret of the 
whole community, who up to that time had always 
supposed the blessing to have been pronounced 
upon people like themselves, who were piece-mak- 
ers, and specially mentioned bythe Lord! It was 
in vain that the good clergyman sought to show 
them how they might still enjoy the blessing ; the 
charm of the passage was gone, now they knew it 
had no specific reference to men of their cloth. 


Love’s Ant GALLERY is very well drawn in the 
following lines by a new contributor: 


‘Tis a pleasant summer night, 
And the moon is shining bright, 
But the shutters are closed in; 
Yet, within 

Beams the magic Star of Love 
On a youth and lady-love, 

Who begin, 


Though their hearts o’erflow with pleasure, 
To converse, in sober measure, 

Of a future happy day, 

When, away 

From their present place of meeting, 
They may give each other greeting, 
Every day! 

They alternately make pictures, 

And the paints they use are mixtures 
Of love's blue with gold of youth ; 
And, in sooth, 

Thus combining blue and yellow 

On the canvas green and mellow, 
Gloweth truth! 


And, with Fancy’s airy brushes, 
Now they give the final touches 

To the picture number one, 

And ‘tis done. 

There's a bridegroom, bright and ready, 
And he standeth near the lady 

He has won! 

They approach before the altar, 
And their voices shall not falter, 
As they promise to be true, 

And to do 

All they can to please each other; 
While from parents, sister, brother, 
Rise anew 

Earnest prayers to God in heaven 
That these bonds may not be riven, 
E‘en though the divider Death, 
With his breath, 

Blow the limbs of life apart; 

For he can not crush the heart 
That's beneath. 

Making pictures! Pretty pictures! 
Bright the colors in their mixtures; 
Yet a sombre hue appears, 

For our fears 

Show us griefs that might befall us; 
So to mix our water-colors 

We use tears! 


RicuHArpD R1Kpgr, or, as he has come down to us, 
Dicky Riker, as Recorder of the City of New York, 
has recorded his own name among the names that 
the people will not willingly let die. The good 
things he said, and the better things he did, are 
among the legacies of the public; and every now 
and then the newspapers tell them over and over, 
as they are called up by the passing events of our 
own days. He is the father of an expression often 
used without reference to its paternity; but there 
are many still living who have heard him address- 
ing many a prisoner in such words as these : 

“Young man! I am sorry to see you here; I 





think I have seen you here before: I must send you 
up. The fact is, stealing is a vice which is becom- 
ing altogether too common in this community. 1 must 
send you up for six months.” 

At one time the Recorder himself was ‘‘ up” at 
Blackwell’s Island, on one of those junketing ex- 
cursions in which the City Fathers often indulge 
even in these days of no liquor and reform. In 
the old times, when Dicky Riker reigned, they 
used to stay all night out there and have a “‘regu- 
lar time of it,” lingering two or three days, and 
taking the matter quietly. On one of these occa- 
sions the Recorder needed the services of a barber 
to put a smooth face on his Honor before he re- 
turned to the city, but unhappily there was no 
knight of the razor on the Island except the pris- 
oner who did the shaving for his fellow-convicts. 
To him the Recorder was therefore obliged to sub- 
mit himself, but with some misgivings. He took 
his seat, shut his eyes, and the white foam soon lay 
like snow on the hills and vales of the Recorder’s 
face. The criminal barber now took his customer 
gently by the nose, and with the other hand raised 
the razor to commence operations. The Recorder 
opened his eyes, and, as they rested on the face of 
the Island barber, a flash of dim recognition for an 
instant lighted them up, and, in his blandest tones, 
he said: 

“My friend, what unfortunate circumstance has 
brought you here ?” 

The barber scowled savagely, and, with a pro- 
fane expression for a preface, he replied with great 
earnestness and spite, 

“No unfortunate circumstance at all, Sir; you 
sent me here. A man stands no chance at all in 
your hands; but you are in mine just now.” 

And as he said this, with a quick movement he 
dipped the razor into a cup of boiling water that 
was standing on a stove at hand, and drew the hot 
back of it, with all his might, across the bare throat 
of the Recorder, as it lay temptingly before him. 

“*Murder! murder!” roared the judge, as he 
sprang from the chair, gathering up the towel close 
about his neck and sinking down again, in the full 
conviction that he was a dead man. His shout 
had raised the house; the prison officers and alder- 
men came rushing in to know what was the mat- 
ter. 

“Don’t you see the blood,” faintly gasped the 
dying Recorder, as he pressed the linen more closely 
to the gaping wound to stanch the crimson current! 
His friends loosened his grasp, removed the towel, 
and assured him there was some great mistake, for 
his neck was innocent of blood. Sensible at last 
that such was the case, the Recorder slowly let the 
towel fall, recovered his breath, drew his hand 
lightly across his throat to assure himself that it 
was all right, and then, while the rest indulged 
themselves in a hearty laugh, he solemnly said to 
the barber, 

“Young man, you took me by surprise. I was 
not quite ready to be murdered ; jests are good, but 
such jests as these should not become too common 
in the community.” 


Tuts anecdote of our ancient Recorder reminds 
us of a revolutionary incident, not written in any 
of the books, but admirably illustrative of the spir- 
it of those times when boys as well as men were 
heroes, and the spirit of patriotism burned like 
that of martyrdom in all hearts. The British 
army were in possession of the city of New York. 
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Petty tyrannies were, of course, not unusual, and 
sometimes they became very capricious and intol- 
erable. An officer entered a barber’s shop, where 
only a boy was in attendance, and after a deal of 
blustering and swearing because the master was 
out, he drew his sword, laid it on the table with 
much flourish, and thus addressed the lad: 

“Now, my boy, shave me, and, by the Lord 
Harry, if you draw one drop of blood on my face, 
with your blundering work, I will run that sword 
through your body: you hear, do you; and now 
take care how you work.” 

The lad proceeded deliberately with his business, 
and shaved the officer as well as he could, and for- 
tunately without nicking the skin of the elegant 
Englishman, who surveyed himself in the glass, 
and again addressed the youngster: 

** Now tell me how you dared to shave me at all, 
after I had threatened to kill you if you cut my 
face ?” 

“* Because,” said the boy, “‘I knew I had the ad- 
vantage of you; for if I had been so unfortunate 
as to nick your chin, I would have cut your throat 
from ear to ear!” 

The cold sweat broke out on the officer’s brow at 
the thought of his own escape, and he marched out 
of the shop, wondering at the race of rebels with 
whom his country had to contend. 


A CORRESPONDENT says that he has seen the 
first part of the following story in the New York 
Observer, and he thinks the latter part, though bor- 
dering on the profane, is worth preserving as show- 
ing the “ Spirit of ’76.” 

During the hard-fought battle of Bennington, 
two brothers fought side by side, protected by the 
trunk of a fallen tree. The oldest was a man of 
prayer, but the other was not. Baum’s Indian 
allies were in ambush, picking off the Americans, 
when the elder brother got sight of one of them, 
and, taking a long aim, lifted up heart and voice 
in prayer, saying, “‘ Lord have mercy on that In- 
dian’s soul!” and buried his bullet in the red-skin’s 
brain. The other brother got a shot at another 
Indian at the same moment, and as his ball entered 
his head, he bit off the end of his cartridge to load 
again, and said, “‘ There’s another Indian gone to 
hell !” 


Few anecdotes of the late Hon. John C. Calhoun 
are floating in the public mind. He was nota man 
of the people, but his genius and his habits placed 
him above the masses, whom he nevertheless held 
with a fascination as hard to explain as to resist. 
The following has never been published, and though 
it is not one of humor, it is remarkably character- 
istic of Mr. Calhoun, and well deserves to be re- 
peated: 

“In the early days of his political career, Mr. 
Calhoun had a powerful rival and opponent in the 
Abbeville District. South Carolina was at this 
time in a state of high excitement, and party feel- 
ing raged fiercely in a struggle to overthrow an 
aristocratic feature of the constitution. The issue 
was upon topics that enlisted the interests and 
prejudices of parties, and they waged the contest 
with the energy of a civil war. Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Yancy were on opposite sides, the leaders of 
hostile bands, and the idols of their respective 
hosts. There was, and is, for he still lives, a man 
named Marvin, one of the most violent of Mr. 
Yancy’s party, warmly attached to him as a per- 





sonal and political friend, and following him bling. 
ly as an infallible guide. He was a very eccentric 
man, and his peculiarities had perhaps led the peo- 
ple to call him ‘ Uncle Jacob,’ by which name he 
was better known than that of Marvin. Bitter in 
his prejudices and strong in his attachments, he 
could see no right in an enemy, no wrong in a 
friend, On the other hand, Mr. Yancy was one 
of the most amiable and candid of men. The 
strength of his mind, combined with the tolerance 
of his feelings, raised him above the meanness of 
clinging to error when reason opposed it. In the 
discussion that ensued, Mr. Calhoun’s arguments 
overpowered him, and he candidly confessed him- 
seif a convert to his great rival’s opinions. Great 
was the rage of ‘ Uncle Jacob’ when he heard that 
Yancy had struck his colorsto Calhoun. He swore 
a big oath that he would thrash Calhoun if the story 
wastrue. Hesoon found that it wasso, and started 
at once to put his threat into execution. 

“He found Mr. Calhoun walking slowly and 
calmly back and forth, for exercise, on the piazza 
of the hotel where he was boarding. Mr. Calhoun 
had been informed of Marvin's intention, and as 
soon as he saw him coming, prepared himself fora 
triumph, not of force, but of manner and address, 
Marvin took his stand where Mr. Calhoun was to 
pass, and awaited the trying moment. Mr. Cal- 
houn approached, spoke kindly, and passed on with 
his blandest smile. Again he passed, and again, 
each time repeating his soothing salutation, and 
expecting the man to commence his attack. But 
a strange fascination had seized upon ‘Uncle 
Jacob.’ The spell which genius throws over those 
who approach it, had unmanned him. At last he 
could stand it no longer, but bursting into tears, he 
grasped the proffered hand of Mr. Calhoun, told 
him frankly the errand on which he had come, and 
begged his pardon. Mr. Calhoun then began to 
press his arguments cautiously but forcibly, and in 
a few minutes Marvin was one of his converts, and 
a decided friend. From that day onward Mr. Cal 
houn had no more ardent follower than Marvin, 
and of all ‘rabid nullifiers’ Uncle Jacob was the 
rabidest, and to this day he believes there never 
was such a man in this world as that same John 
C. Calhoun whom he tried to whip, and who con- 
quered him without raising a finger or saying a 
word.” 

The writer of this admirable incident adds, that 
if the ambition of Mr, Calhoun had not been chas- 
tened by exalted virtue, he would have possessed 
an influence over men dangerous to his country. 


THE precocious lad who invented the following 
conundrum has had ice on his head for some days, 
and it is thought he will recover if kept quiet a 
week or so: 

“Why is an elephant unlike a tree ? 

* Because a tree leaves in the spring, and the 
elephant leaves when the menagerie does.” 


Tuomas JErFreRsoN Sox, an independent 
farmer, writes the following letter to the county 
newspaper. His complaints are reasonable, and 
we trust he will soon find a teacher to his taste : 

“Mr, Editor—I have ben sendin’ my dater Nan 
cy to scool to a scoolmaster in this naborhood. Last 
Friday I went over to the scool just to see how 
Nancy was gettin’ along, and I sees things I didn’t 
like by no means. The scoolmaster was lJarnin’ 
her things entirely out of the line of eddycation, 
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and as I think improper. I set a while in the 
scoolhouse and heerd one clas say ther lesson. They 
was a-spellen, and I thot spelled quite exceedingly. 
Then cum Nancy’s turn to say her lesson. She 
said it very spry. I was shot! and determined 
she should leave that scool. I have heerd that 
gramer was an oncommon fine study, but I don’t 
want eny more gramer about my house. The les- 
son that Nancy sed was nothing but the foolishest 
kind uv talk, the ridicles luv talk you ever seed. 
She got up, and the first word she sed was: 
I love! 

“J looked rite at her hard for doin’ so improper, 

but she went rite on and sed: 

Thou lovest, 

He loves, 
and I reckon you never heerd such a riggermyrole 
in your life—love, love, love, and nothin’ but love. 
She sed one time, 

I did love. 

“Ses I, ‘who did you love?’ Then the schol- 
lars laffed, but I wasn’t to be put off, and I sed, 
‘who did you love, Nancy? I want to know— 
who did you love?’ The scoolmaster, Mr. M‘Quil- 
lister, put in and sed he wood explane when Nan- 
cy finished the lesson. This sorter pacyfied me, 
and Nancy went on with awful love talk. It got 
wus and wus every word. She sed: 

I might, could, or would love. 

“T stopped her again, and sed I reckon I would 
see about that, and told her to walk out of that 
house. The scoolmaster tried to interfere, but I 
wouldent let him say a word. He sed I was a fool, 
and I nockt him down and made him holler in short 
order. I taukt the strate thing to him. I told 
him I'd show him how he’d larn my dater gramer. 

“T got the nabers together and we sent Mr. 
M‘Quillister off in a hurry, and I reckon thar’ be 
no more gramer teechin’ in thees parts soon. If 
you know of any rather oldish man in your regeen 
that doant teech gramer, we wood be glad if you 
wood send him up. But in the footure we will be 
keerful how we employ men. Yung scoolmasters 
wont do, especially if they teeches gramer. It’s a 
bad thing for morils. Yours till deth. 
“Tuomas JEFFERSON SOLE.” 


Ir is astonishing how far some men will allow 
their feelings of religious sectarianism to carry 
them. There was John Munson, or “old Mun- 
son,” as he was known all the way from New York 
to Albany in those times when steamboats were 
rare, and railroads unheard of, who kept tavern at 
Poughkeepsie, on the “old Post road.” John Mun- 
son was a rare old Churchman, a Church of En- 
gland man, of the straightest, strictest sort, and it 
became a well understood fact, that he would al- 
ways treat his Episcopal guests to the best his 
house afforded, and rather slight the “ Dissenters,” 
as he reckoned all other people. 

It chanced one day that a stranger on horseback, 
who had heard of Munson’s peculiarity, called at 
his house for lodging, and was riding a splendid 
horse, of which he was remarkably fond, and re- 
quired to be well taken care of wherever he put up. 
The attentive landlord met the stranger with his 
beaming smile, who, as soon as he dismounted, be- 


gan: 
“ Ah, landlord, I hear you are a sound Church- 


man, a true Episcopalian !” 
“That I am,” said Munson, “and I trust you 








“Very near it,” said the stranger. ‘The truth 
is, I am a Presbyterian myself, but my horse, the 
noble fellow, is a decided Hpiscopalian. You'll 
take good care of him, won’t you?” 





THat was a very fair retort of a pretty girl, an- 
noyed by the impertinences of a conceited beau at 
a wedding party: 

“Do you know what I was thinking of all the 
time during the ceremony ?” he asked. 

“No, Sir, how should I ?” 

“Why I was blessing my stars that I was net 
the bridegroom.” 

“ And I have no doubt the bride was doing the 
same thing,” said the girl, and left him to think it 
over again. 





As a general thing we hate parodies, for the same 
reason that we hate a clam—it seems a miserable 
attempt to be an oyster; but the following, for a 
parody, is very fair : 
MY OLD STRAW IAT. 
A Parody on “ The Old Arm-Chair.” 
“T love it, I love it, and what of that, 
Who'll chide me for loving that old straw hat? 
I've gazed on it oft with unspeakable pleasure ; 
I've preserved it long as a sacred treasure ; 
I've guarded it long with tender care ; 
*Twas the gift of a maiden so loved and fair— 
Her fingers have woven each delicate plait, 
And a sacred thing is that old straw hat. 
“T love it, I love it, and who will say 
That I should now cast that old hat away? 
It hath circled my head where the sea-winds blow, 
It hath shielded my hair from the mountain snow ; 
From noonday sun it hath sheltered my brow, 
And think ye when old I'll desert it now ? 
In sunshine and storm, and in wintry weather, 
That old hat and J have been friends together. 
**T'll cling to it fondly yet many a day, 
Till my eyes grow dim and my locks are gray ; 
And when Death's cold shaft to my bosom hath sped, 
It shall moulder unseen in my earth-bound bed. 
It tells me that life’s parting sands run fast, 
That earth's choicest gifts not long can last, 
And I joy that a lesson so pure as that 
May be gleaned from the fate of my old straw hat.” 


Aw ear-witness of the following sends it to us 
from the shades of Harvard University : 

In the Court of Common Pleas in Boston, Thom- 
as Brown brought his action against James Turn- 
er, both of them being gentlemen of color, to re- 
cover some goods which Turner alleged in his de- 
fense he had bought of Brown by a regular bill of 
sale. It became necessary for Turner to prove the 
handwriting of Brown to said bill. A number of 
witnesses were called who failed to prove it. Mr. 
Morris, the counsel for defense, now called, with a 
triumphant air, for Mr. John Wright, a man as 
black as night, who took his place on the stand, 
and showing the whites of his eyes, and a pure set 
of ivory, waited for the questions. 

Mr. Counselor Morris speaks: “ Did you ever 
see Brown write? John Wright replies: “ Oh 
yes-ur, nummer o’ times.” 

Mr. Morris (highly elated). ‘“ Well, how does 
that look ?” showing Brown's supposed signature, 

Mr. Wright holds up both hands, and exclaims, 
“Oh, I knows nuffin’ "bout dat, Sur; I tho’t you 
axes me, ‘ Did youever see Brown, Wright?’ Dat’s 
my name; I seed Brown, but I neber seed Brown 





are the same.” 


make his write; not at all; neber, Sur.” 
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Judge Hoar did his endeavors to preserve the 
gravity and dignity of the Court, but it was of no 
avail—the people would laugh, and nobody could 
stop them. 


Cuak es Lamp, at work as a clerk in the “ Old 
India House,” isoften pitied by those who think the 
drudgery of accounts must be very irksome to a 
man of his literary taste and genius; but he has 
his own quiet enjoyment over his daily labor, as a 
quarto volume of /nterest Tables attests, with such 
remarks as these on the fly-leaf, in Lamb’s round, 
clerkly hand: 

‘*A book of much interest.”—Edinburgh Review. 

“A work in which the interest never flags.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

““We may say of this volume, that the interest 
increases from the beginning to the end.”— Monthly 
Review. 


Nort lately has a neater epigram than this, from 
the Evening Post, been found in the Drawer: 
“As my wife and I, at the window one day, 
Stood watching a man with a monkey, 
A cart came by, with a ‘broth of a boy," 
Who was driving a stout little donkey. 
To my wife I then spoke, by way of a joke, 
‘ There's a relation of yours in that carriage.’ 
To which she replied, as the donkey she spied, 
* Ah, yes, a relation—ny Margiacse!"™ 


Tue Prosecuting Attorney had more than his 
match in Mr. Parks, when that witness took the 
stand, and the following examination took place: 

Pros. Arrorney. “Mr. Parks, state, if you 
please, whether you have ever known the defend- 
ant to follow any profession ?” 

Wirness. ‘“ He’s been a professor ever since I 


knew him.” 

** Professor of what ?” 

“* A professor of religion.” 

“You don’t understand me, Mr. Parks; what 
does he do?” 

‘Generally whatever he pleases.” 

“Tell the jury, Mr. Parks, what the defendant 
follows ?” 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, the defendant follows 
the crowd when they go to drink.” 

“ This kind of prevarication, Mr. Parks, will not 
do here. Now state what this defendant does to 
support himself?” 

“T saw him last night support himself against 
a lamp post.” 

To the Court. **May it please your Honor, this 
witness has shown a disposition to trifle with the 
Court.” 

Juper. “Mr. Parks, if you know any thing 
about it, state what the defendant’s occupation is.” 

“ Occupation, did you say ?” 

Counsev. “ Yes, what is his occupation ?” 

‘Well, if I am not mistaken, he occupies a gar- 
ret somewhere in town.” 

‘That's all, Mr. Parks.” 

Cross-examined, Mr. Parks, I understood you to 
say that the defendant is a professor of religion. 
Does his practice correspond with his profession ?” 

“T never heard of any correspondence passing 
between them.” 

“You said something about his propensity for 
drinking; does he drink hard ?” 

“No, I think he drinks as easy as any man I 
ever saw.” 

“You can take your seat, Mr. Parks ;” and Mr. 





Parks took his seat with the air of a man who had 
made a clean breast of it, and told all he knew of 
the subject in hand. 


““Mrve neighbor, Wilhelm, vot you tink of bol- 
itics, hey ?” asked Peter Von Slug, of his neighbor 
Von Sweitzel, the Twelfth Ward Blacksmith, one 
evening, as he seated himself beside him in a 
‘ Bierhaus.’ 

“I t'inks much,” said Sweitzel, giving his pipe 
a long whiff. 

“Vell, vot you tinks ?” 

** LT comes to der conclusion dat bolitics is one big 
fook” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Pete, after taking a draught 
from his mug, ‘“‘ how do you make him dat ?” 

“Vel, mine frien’, I tell you,” replied Sweitzel, 
after a few whiffs and a drink, “‘I comes to dish 
place ten years last evening by der Dutch Almanac, 
mit mine blacksmit shop. I builds fine little house, 
I poots up mine bellers, I makes mine fire, I heats 
mine iron, I strikes mit mine hammer, I gets blen- 
ty of work in, and I makes mine monish.” 

‘“‘ Dat is goot,” remarked Pete, at the same time 
demanding that the drained mugs be refilled. 

“T say that I made much friends,” continued 
Wilhelm, relighting his pipe. ‘Der beeples all 
say, Von Sweitzel bes a good man, he blows in der 
morning, he strikes in der night, and he mind his 
bus’ness. So dey spraken to me many times, and 
it makes me feel much goot here,” slapping his 
breast. 

‘ Yaw, yaw, dat ish gooter,” remarked Pete, 
who was an attentive listener. 

“Vell, it goes along dat way tree year. Tree? 
Let me see, von year I make tree hoondred tollar, 
der next tree hoondred an’ fifty—der next four 
hoondred and swonzy, and der next five hoondred 
tollar. Dat make five yeer. Vell, I bes here five 
yeer, when old Mike, der watchman, who bees such 
a bad man, comes to me, and he say, ‘ Sweitzel, 
vot makes you vork so hard?’ ‘To make monish,’ 
I dell him, ‘I dells you how you makes him 
quicker as dat,’he say. I ask him how, an’ den he 
tells me to go into bolitics, an’ get big office. I 
laugh at him, ven he tells me that Shake, der law- 
yer—vat makes such burty speeches about Fader- 
land—bes agoin’ to run for Gongress, and dat Shake 
der lawyer dells him to dell me, if I would go among 
der beeples and dell them to vote mid him all der 
while, he would put me into von big office, where 
I makes twenty tousand tollars a year.” 

“Twenty tousand, mine Got!” exclaimed Pete, 
thunderstruck. 

“Yaw, twenty tousand. Well, by shinks, I shust 
stops der strikin’, an’ goes to mine friens, an’ all der 
Yarmans vote for Shake, and Shake bes elected to 
der Gongress.” 

Here Mynheer Von Sweitzel stopped, took a 
long draught of beer, and fixing his eyes on the 
floor, puffed his pipe as if in deep thought. 

“Vell, mine neighbor,” said Pete, after waiting 
a due length of time for him to resume, “vat you 
do den, hey ?” 

“ Vell, I ask Mike, der swellhead watchmans, for 
der office, an’ he dells me I gets him der next year. 
I waits till after der next krout-making time, an’ 
den I say again, ‘Mike, ven vill Shake give me 
dat twenty tousand tollar office?’ ‘In two year, 
sure,’ he say, ‘if you work for der barty.’ Vell, I 
stop a blowin’ mit mine bellers agin, an’ I blow 
two years for der party mit mine mout.” 
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“Two year mit your mout ?” asked Pete, in as- | site to the one conveyed in this exclamation; for 


tonishment. 

“Yaw, two year. Den again I go to Mike, der 
swellhead watchmans, an’ dell him der twenty tou- 
sand tollar about, an’ he dells me in wun more 
year I gets him sure. I dinks he fools me, yet I 
blow for der barty anudder year, an’ den, vat you 
dinks ?” 

“ Dinks ! 
tollar.” 

“Gets him! Py shinks, Mike, der swellhead 
watchmans dells me I bes von big fool, an’ dat I 
might go to der bad place, an’ eat sour-krout.” 

“ He tell you dat ?” 

“Yaw. Sure as my name bes Von Sweitzel.” 

“ After you do der blowing mit your mout for 
der party ?” 

a‘ Yaw.” 

“Mine Got! vat you do den, mine neighbor ?” 

‘“‘T makes a fire in mine blacksmit shop, I blows 
my own bellers again, I heats mine own iron, and 
strikes mit mine own hammer. I say to mine- 
self, ‘Wilhelm Von Sweitzel, bolitics bes a hum- 
bug, and boliticians bes a bigger von. Wilhelm 
Von Sweitzel, do yer own blowing and let boliticians 
do ders!” 

Neighbor Pete thought he had come to a wise 
conclusion, and after wishing all sorts of bad luck 
to politicians, that class of men whose patriotism 
and integrity lie in their pocket, they ordered their 
mugs to be again refilled, and changed the topic of 
conversation. 


Vy, you gets him twenty tousand 





“ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 
A FRrrenp of mine was married to a scold, 
To me he came, and all his troubles told. 
Said he, “* She's like a woman raving mad.” 
“ Alas! my friend," said I, “that's very bad.” 
“No, not so bad,” said he; “for with her, true, 
I had both house, and land, and money, too.” 
* That was well,” said I. 
** No, not so well,” said he; 
“For I and her own brother 
Went to law with one another; 
I was cast, the suit was lost, 
And every penny went to pay the cost.” 
** That was bad,” said I. 
“No, not so bad,” said he; 
“For we agreed that he the house should keep, 
And give to me fourscore of Yorkshire sheep; 
All fat, and fair, and fine, they were to be.” 
“Well, then,” said I, “‘ sure that was well for thee." 
** No, not so well,” said he; 
**For, when the sheep I got, 
They every one died with the rot.” 
“That was bad,” said I. 
“No, not so bad,”’ said he; 
“For I had thought to scrape the fat, 
And keep it in an open vat, 
Then into tallow melt for winter store.* 
“Why, then,” said I, * that's better than before.” 
* No, not so well,” said he; 
“For having got a clumsy fellow 
To scrape the fat and make the tallow, 
Into the melting fat the fire catches, 
And, like brimstone matches, 
Burned my house to ashes.” 
“ That was bad,” said I. 
“No, not so bad,” said he; 
“ For, what is best, 
‘My scolding wife is gone among the rest.” 





“T will drown, and nobody shall help me!” ex- 
elaimed the man in the water; and though it was 
not a favorable moment to study English grammar, 


| he intended to say, “I shall drown, and nobody 


will help me!” 





WE were rushing along the Highlands the other 
morning, in the Hudson River Railroad cars, sur- 
veying the cold, bleak, but superlatively grand 
scenery of that neighborhood, when our friend, 
who occupied a seat by our side, said, looking at 
the frozen river on which people were walking : 
“* Did you ever hear of a wedding on the ice?” 
We replied that we had heard of weddings hav- 
ing taken place in very singular localities, such as 
in the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, under the 
bank at Niagara Falls, and the like, but never on 
the ice of a river, to our recollection. 
“ Well,” said our friend, “ there was a wedding 
one_night in the very middle of the Hudson, on 
the ice,” and he proceeded to tell the story. 
‘** A young man, the son of a wealthy resident of 
the western bank of the Hudson, became enamored 
of a young, beautiful, and wealthy girl on this side. 
His affection was fully reciprocated ; but the father 
and family of the young lady opposed their union, 
and finally told the young lover that his suit would 
be in vain, and that consent to their marriage 
would never be obtained. He was even informed 
that thenceforth all intercourse between the lovers 
must thenceforth cease. 
“ But ‘love is stronger than bolts or bars,’ and 
they did meet, and that frequently, notwithstand- 
ing the most watchful surveillance. Many a time 
did the young man row quietly over the tranquil 
waters when the long shadows from the moon slept 
upon its bosom, and in 

* The silent woody places, 

Stand tranced in long embraces’ 

with his heart’s idol. This was at last discovered, 
however, and a closer and more effective watch was 
the consequence. The young lady was sent to the 
metropolis for two months in the autumn, with the 
hope that she might forget her ‘ unfortunate at- 
tachment’ in the gayety and everlasting bustle of 
society in town. 

“But not so; absence only strengthened the 
sentiment of true passion in both hearts. Whether 
the two corresponded or not, I don’t know. 

“At last autumn passed away. The winds 
blew, and the snow descended; and during this 
time the lovers had communicated with each other 
and formed their plans. 

‘“* Did you notice that little church in the woods 
an the side-hill, opposite St. Anthony’s Nose ?” 

‘* Yes; with alittle shrine-like turret at the end.” 

“The same. There was a man preaching there 
at the time who fell in with the young people’s 
plan at once, after having been made their confi- 
dant. They were more closely watched than 
ever; even the young man’s family now began to 
protest against a match so obstinately contested. 

“But their time was coming. They were wait- 
ing for the Hudson to freeze over! It was all ar- 
ranged ; the minister was in the secret—and being 
a young man and in love himself, he felt a sym- 
pathy with both parties. 

“One bitter cold night the ice ‘made’ from 
shore to shore. Three cold nights succeeded; and 
presently boys appeared on the western shore with 
their little sleds. 

“The time had come. Cold as it was, the rigor 
of the season had not cooled the ardor of the ‘ party 





he would have expressed his own idea just oppo- 





of the first’ or ‘second part.’ By appointment, and 
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with much skillful maneuvring, and with the aid 





well to believe all the lies told on him. I’ve kissed 


and connivance of the clergyman, they met on the | the Good Book, my son, and I'll tell the truth as 


ice, in the middle of the river, in the moonlight 


shadow of a great mountain, and there, standing 


amidst the grandeur and solemn winter-stillness of 
Nature, were made man and wife!” 


straight as a shingle. Don’t you be skeert, Billy.’ 
““*Go on, then, Uncle Josh, and let us hear al] 
about it.’ 
“** Well, you see there was a pretty sharp shower 


“ Is this really true ?” we asked, “ or is it a rail- | ofold men at Joe White’s “‘ Entertainment,” and we 


road traveler’s story ?” 

“ True!” said our friend, “is it true?” “ Why 
there is not a man, woman, or child within ten 
miles of St. Anthony’s Nose that couldn’t tell you 
the story a good deal better than / have told it. 
But look there!—there is their residence at this 
moment!” pointing to a large and imposing man- 
sion, of a picturesque architecture, surrounded by 
a grove of leafless trees, which in summer must 
hide the house entirely from view. “There they 
live—their families reconciled—with four little 
children around them, the pets and idols of the 
old people.” 

“ How strangely events do shape themselves!” 
we said. 

“ That’s a fact!” was the reply, and the story 
was ended. 





A NEWSPAPER in one of the midland counties of 
Pennsylvania relates the following: 

“ A singular accident occurred on the Reading 
Railroad on Monday last. As the morning train 
was approaching Manayunk, the cylinder-head of 
the engine blew out, and with such tremendous 
violence, that, at the distance of forty yards, it 
struck a man who was walking between two others 
on the opposite track, carrying away the top of his 
head entirely, leaving his companion uninjured, 
but—considerably astonished.” 

** Considerably astonished!” We should think so. 

A man—a friend—is walking by your side, along 
the public highway. You are talking as you jog 
along, when presently your friend has half of his 
head completely blown off by an explosion, and 
you are “ considerably astonished !” 

That is to say, the man was quite surprised! It 
seems to us that the use of this word, in this place, 
is almost as ridiculous as the Frenchman who said 
to an American friend, that he was “ very much 
dissatisfied, having just heard of the death of his 
father!” 





THERE are two kinds of witnesses that lawyers, 
as Mrs. Gamp says, ‘‘can’t a-bear.” The one is, 
the “too willing witness,” and the other the “ un- 
willing witness.” There was one of these latter— 
“Uncle Josh,” by popular name—once on a time 
in the State of Georgia, of whom a friend, now de- 
ceased, gave the following ludicrous and amusing 
picture : 

“One day, before our Justices’ Court, it became 
necessary, to identify an individual, to ascertain 
whether, at a certain place, he turned to the right 
or the left, and it was unavoidable to swear the 
only person present in Court who was known to 
be acquainted with the circumstances. That per- 
son was ‘ Uncle Josh.’ 

“With much trepidation, and after considerable 
consultation with his client, ‘Uncle Josh’ was put 
upon the stand: 

“*Well, Uncle Josh,’ said the attorney for the 
plaintiff, ‘the boys around here say that you can’t 
tell the truth by accident ; but I know you better 
—<don’t I, old fellow ?’ 


got talking about old times, and the like, and after 
we had taken a dram or two, maybe three, I start- 
ed up the road; and as I walked pretty brisk, | 
see a man ahead of me, whom I first took for Bil] 
Sikes; but when I looked ag’in, I allowed it was 
Bill Thompson ; and so he kept up the road—’ 

*“*Stop, Uncle Josh! Tell us, now—you know 
that road, don’t you?’ 

***Well, I reckon Ido. I traveled it afore you 
was born. I’ve walked it, man and boy, these 
sixty years, and I’ve never been a squirrel’s jump 
Jrom it. There ain’t a green shrub, or an old 
stump onto it that I don’t know by heart.’ 

“* Very well; now go on with your story.’ 

“* Yes—wa’al: And so the man kept up the road, 
till he came to the forks; and when he come te 
that, he took the road to the right—’ 

“*Huzza! I said so!’ exclaimed the enthusias- 
tic attorney ; ‘I said “Uncle Josh” would tell the 
truth when it came to the push; the old man is the 
genuine thing after all. You see, gentlemen of 
the jury, as he turned to the right, it must have 
been Sikes.’ 

“During this outbreak of feeling ‘Uncle Josh’ 
had received a wink from the opposing counsel, 
and, without noticing the interruption, proceeded 
with his evidence: 

“«* Well, as I was saying, when he got there, he 
turned to the left— 

“* Hollo!—stop there, old man; none of your 
“tricks upon travelers!” You said, just this min- 
ute, that he took to the right.’ 

“** No, I didnt.’ 

“Yes, you did!’ exclaimed a score of voices. 

“Silence in the Court!’ said the Justice, in au- 
thoritative tones, 

*** Well, children,’ said ‘Uncle Josh,” ‘don’t 
crowd the old man; give him time. Memory ain't 
picked up like chips. So I did say the right; 
your right, as you stand to me, Billy, and my left 
as I stand to you. You know, my son, there are 
two rights—’ 

“*Which neither make one wrong nor one /é/?, 
you old villain!’ said the counsel. ‘ Now listen to 
me. The road that leads up from Joe White's tav- 
ern is straight until it comes to a fork. The right 
hand of the fork leads to Bill Sikes’s house, and 
the left hand side to Bill Thompson’s. Now, no* 
more of your ‘rights’ and ‘lefts,’ but just tell me, 

did the man you saw go up Sikes’s or Thompson's 

road? That's the question, ‘‘ Uncle Josh.”’ 

‘* ¢ T_-]-—dis-remember.’ 

“** You “ dis-remember!” you hoary-headed old 

scoundrel! Have’nt you “traveled that road all 

your life?” Have you ever “ been as far as a squir- 

rel’s jump from it?” Don’t you “ know every green 

bush and every old stump ‘ onto’ it by heart ?” and 

yet you can’t tell which road the man took no lon- 

ger ago than last week ?’ 

“* No, Billy, my son,’ replied “ Uncle Josh,” ‘ the 

old man is no chicken—he is gitting a leetle old 

now. I was born in the Revolution, and when 

the British—’ 





“* Ye-e-s, Billy, you've known the old man too 


“¢Sit down, you gray-haired alligator!’ ex- 
claimed the exasperated attorney; ‘sit down! 
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You have perjured yourself. From the word “Go,” 
you have; you have equivocated from Dan to 
Beersheba; you have lied from Joe White's tavern 
to the forks of the road ; and if the jury believe one 
word you have said, they are greater rascals than 
either you or the Justice there takes them to be !’” 
How many such witnesses as “‘ Uncle Josh” have 
we not seen on the stand in the criminal and civil 
Courts of this city within the last two years ! 





HaAvtna occasion to call upon a friend and cor- 
respondent from the country the other.day at the 
Astor House, we sent up our card; and as his room 
—in the crowded state, at the time, of the hotel— 
was ‘“‘on the first floor from the roof,” we stepped 
into one of the gentlemen’s parlors adjoining the 
“office,” and took a look at the papers while the 
servant was conveying our message. We had 
scarcely taken up a paper when a white-haired, 
benevolent-looking gentleman laid his down, and 
slapping his hand upon it in undisguised anger, 
and shoving his gold spectacles up on his forehead, 
said: 

“What cruelty! Read that! If I was on the 
jury that tried that boy, I would sit till doomsday 
until a verdict was rendered that should consign 
him to the State prison.” 

He put his finger upon the paragraph, and point- 
ed it out to his friend. And this was it: 

“Tn Cincinnati, on the 10th instant, one boy in- 
duced another to put his tongue against a fluted 
iron lamp-post, the thermometer at the time being 
far below zero. The tongue stuck fast, of course, 
and the poor boy suffered great agony. Several 
passers-by endeavored to release him, but in vain. 

“Matters were in this situation for over five 
minutes, when a gentleman named Taylor went 
into the Telegraph House and brought some hot 
water and whisky, with which he bathed the tongue 
of the suffering boy, finally liberating about one- 
half, leaving the other sticking to the post, where 
it attached itself for the remainder of the day—a 
warning to youngsters how they recklessly lick 
cold iron in freezing weather. The luckless boy 
was taken to his home in extreme agony.” 

‘““* A warning to youngsters !’—‘ luckless boy !’” 
exclaimed the old gentleman; “why didn’t the 
editor expose the little scoundrel who made that 
little boy put his tongue to that cold iron lamp- 
post? I speak feelingly on this subject, for I have 
good reason. One of the wealthiest merchants 
now in your city served me just such a trick once, 
when we were boys together. At his suggestion, 
one cold, biting winter morning, I ‘ran out my 
tongue as far as I could’ to ‘lick anax!’ It took 
half an hour to liberate me, and even then half my 
tongue was gone, I have never forgiven him—I 
never can!” 

Dr. Frankut himself can hardly be said to 
have enforced a lesson of frugality—‘“ economy, 
with small gains”—more strikingly than is done in 
the following: 

“ No, Sir! he did not die of cholera at all! He 
died of brokers, Sir,” said a man to another in the 
streets of Buffalo. ‘He projected an unwise im- 
provement of a piece of real estate, made loans, 
covered himself with bonds and mortgages, and 
finally incurred ‘a street-debt’ of two thousand dol- 
lars, which rapidly rolled up to eight thousand 
dollars, and crushed the life right out of him. He 


current funds; got paper discounted, payable in 

seven days, in the city of New York; borrowed 

Ohio and Kentucky currency for one day, returna- 

ble in notes of Buffalo banks; ‘ shinned it’ from 

street to street, and friend to friend, to keep the 

debt ahead of him. Why, Sir, I couldn’t sit down 

to consult with him, or do any kind of business 
with him, with the least assurance that he would 
not jump up suddenly to go out and give another 
shove to that accursed debt. The memorandum- 
book of his obligations was always in his bosom ; 
and, Sir, i burned to the poor man’s heart ! 

““He was owned by brokers. He worked for 
them—lived for them—died for them. He did not 
die of cholera at all, Sir. He died of a ‘ street- 
debt,’ upon which he had expended his strength 
every week, in throwing it ahead from one day to 
seven days!” 

How many there are bustling about Wall Street 
in agony every day, who can testify to the truth 
of this only too graphic sketch! 

Qurre a wholesome lesson, and not ineffective, 
is conveyed by a little piece of verse which we find 
in one of our country exchanges, entitled “‘ He had 
no Tongue in his Sled.” Not a stone’s-throw from 
our office may any day, during the “cold snap” in 
which this is written, be seen the difference between 
one who has and one who has not “a tongue in his 
sled,” as he slides from Franklin Square down 
Frankfort Street : 


“While taking a walk one ddy through the snow, 

A boy with a sled came along; 

But straight in the road his sled wouldn't go, 
It ‘ wabbled,’ and ‘always went wrong.’ 

With urchins beside he could not keep pace, 
He jerked it—then kicked it—and said, 

*Confound the old thing! it's no use to chase, 
Because I've no tongue to my sled!’ 


“Now many I see bestrewing the path 
Of life, like this boy with his sled, 
Who grumble and growl, and kick from mere wrath, 
When, ‘ wabbling,’ some pleasure has fled. 
The fault is their own, I slyly suspect, 
And to this conclusion I'm led: 
I see, poor fellow! ‘tis all your neglect 
In not putting a tongue to your sled. 
* * * * * 
“When young men are courting of too many girls, 
And flirting with all in their way ; 
First struck by bright eyes, then caught by fine curis, 
Thus fruitlessly passing youth's day: 
At last they propose, but find none willing 
With Cupid's old foot-ball to wed : 
Bachelors’ graves they soon must be filling, 
Because they'd no tongue in their sled. 


“In fact, the whole world is one living mass 

Of half-finished, ‘ wabbling’ jobs; 

With rubbing and jostling each as they pass, 
Its head ‘gainst its neighbor it bobs: 

Twist and turn it, to suit your own taste, 
For now, after all I have said, 

I find that my time and labor I waste, 
Because I've no tongue in my sled!" 





Amonc the items of intelligence in the summary 
of a recent English journal, we find the annexed : 

“The gallant Sir Thomas Trowbridge, who had 
both his feet shot away at the Battle of Inkermann, 
has led to the altar Miss Louisa Gurney, daughter 
of Daniel Gurney, Esq., of Norwich, and sister of 
the late Hon. Mrs. W. Cooper. The engagement 
is an old one.” 

A true woman that—who saw in her mutilated 





borrowed Canada money ‘on call,’ to be paid in 
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betrothed more honor than all the gold medals 
which could have covered his unharmed person. 

We are reminded by this of the brave English- 
man who lost a leg and an arm in the battle on 
Lake Erie, in our war. On arriving in London, he 
wrote a letter to a beautiful young lady, who was 
affianced to him, saying that his misfortunes in war 
had not left him the same man he was when he last 
took leave of her; that he was mutilated in person, 
though as whole in heart as ever. 

The noble girl replied that she was ready at any 
moment to consummate their nuptials; that as | 
long as he had body enough left to contain his no- 
ble heart, her own was wholly and only his! 
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as we are now in, if it were upon the surface of th, 
moon, would be rendered distinctly visible by these 
instruments. But there are no signs of habitations 
such as ours; no vestiges of architectural remains 
to show that the moon is, or ever was, inhabited 
by a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It pre- 
sents no appearance which could lead to the sup- 
position that it contained any thing like the green 
fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful world of 
ours, 

“There is no water visible ; not a sea, or a river. 
or even the measure of a reservoir for supplying a 
town or afactory. All is desolate!” 

“‘ Hence,” says Dr. Scoresby, “ would arise the 
reflection in the mind of the Christian philosopher, 
‘ Why had this devastation been? Was it a los 
world? Had it suffered for its transgression? 
Had it met the fate which Scripture foretold us 
was reserved our world?’ 
conjecture.” 





















Ir amuses us not unfrequently, in looking over 
our exchanges, so see with what virulence our 
country contemporaries sometimes write, in rela- 
tion to matters which, after all, the public have not 
the slightest interest in—not even readers in their 
own immediate circle. Here, for example, is a 
specimen, copied literally from a Western paper 
now before us. We ‘name no parties” and no 
locality, and only wish to enforce a lesson in the 
extract which we make, and a single word of com- 
ment which we desire to offer: 






All, ali is mysterious 












Rurus SMALLEY—who he is, or where he lives, 
or where he writes from, is to us a mystery—sends 
us a curious brochure, entitled “ Travels through 
the Scriptures by Faith—in Verse.” The measur 
is very unique, and the entire performance exceed- 
“ Truth is a word unknown in the vocabulary of | ingly funny. A ‘“sample-parcel” is subjoined, 
the ‘D. The man whose midnight hours and | which it is hoped will “satisfy the sentiment,” a 
whole family substance has been wasted at the | afford an example of the entire poem: 
gaming-table ; whose life has been a living Jie upon | « By Faith when Moses was born he was a fair child; 
his professions; whose pen has been a willing in-| Then Pharaoh's law must be beguiled 
strument in the hands of lynx-eyed jealousy, to} Then he was hid for three months 
defame character and to decry virtue—such a man| While his parents for him never hunts 
is a fit subject to sprawl on the floor at the feet of | 5 the place of hiding please him so well 
a liquor-fumed statesman !” And of that place they never tell. 

‘* Liquor-fumed s‘ .tesman,” as Polonius says in ee eee 
. . renihey Rear a A little ark for him was wrought. 
Hamlet, “is good.” But hear the gentle editor a} ‘That the little sailor might ride home, 
little farther : Where Pharaoh's daughter often come. 
‘* We pronounce his paragraph in relationto the | She was the first that did him spy; 
writer of this paragraph as every iota a falsehood, 
We cast the falsehood in his teeth, and brand it on 




































As to the shore he was very nigh. 
When first upon him she did peep, 
his brow. Go, viper! back to your native haunts, 
there to feed and fatten on the foul creations of 
your own distempered brain! Go, howl your 
maudlin plaudits in the ears of your admiring mas- 
ter!” ete., ete. 

Whew! and what, after all, was all this about ? 
Why, some six lines, in the columns of a contem- 
porary, in which our editor had been rather slight- 
ingly spoken of, and which, if he himself had not 
alluded to, or replied to it, would have been wholly 
forgotten in two or three days. 

‘There is a Jesson in this, and a valuable one. 
Let us hope it may be heeded. 





“Ir the moon is made of green cheese,” said a 
philosophical old lady once upon a time, in the 
town of Rye, on Long Island Sound, “ then that set- 
tles the question about its being inhabited; *cause 
every body knows that cheeses is inhabited !” 

Good reasoning: but Lord Ross (whose famous 
telescope is one of the wonders of the world) don’t 
seem to think so. He says, in a late communica- 
tion to an English paper: 

“Every object on the surface of the moon, of 
the height of one hundred feet, has been distinctly 
seen through my instrument; and I have no doubt 


The little sailor lay fast asleep. 

She catched him up and then run in 

And thus her story did begin: 

Saying, I found him in a little ark 

Made of most curious work ; 

And now I have got him he is mine, 

No other shall have him I design. 

Then for a nurse I quickly sent, 

A Hebrew woman to him went 

That was the mother of the child, 

Who Pharaoh's law had so well beguiled ; 

Here he was brought up in every thing 

Fit for any office up to a king. 

But when he came to riper years, 

He refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter 

it appears. 

Choosing rather to suffer affliction with God's people, 
Than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season 

As he was no Egyptian born 

Nor to their Idols could return. 

As Jews and Samaritans could never agre<. 

So it is he says with me. 

As he walked out it was on a day 

He saw two men striving away; 

The one an Egyptian the other a Hebrew, 
In avenging the former the latter he slew; 
And as he walked out the next day 
He saw two more striving away, 
Those both Hebrews; he says why strive ye one w 

another 





that, under very favorable circumstances, it would 
be so with objects of sixty feet in height. On its | 


surface are craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, and | after this, and much more in the same vein! 
masses of stones almost innumerable. I have no not the Trochaic metre ; it is Smalleyic in the high- 


Are ye not both Hebrew brothers—" 
Talk of the measure of Longfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha” 
It is 


doubt whatever, that this building, or such an one | est sense! and “‘it isn’t any thing else !” 


Windalagy. 


A HEAD-WIND. 


A SPANKING BREEZE. 


y THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. 





RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND, A BLAST OF WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 
Vor. XII.—No. 70.—N x* 
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A MARCH WIND. 





A HEAVY BLOW. 


BLOWING GREAT GUNS. 








A HURRICANE. 





Foshions for FHareh. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Fievres 1 anp 2.—PromMENADE CosTUME. 
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HE Manrtiuua of which Figures 1 and 2 pre- | outside ornaments are canary colored clustering 


sent a front and back view, is appropriate both 
for the earlier and more advanced portion of the 
season. For the early months it may be fashioned 
of velvet and moire antique; for late spring and 
early summer of poult de soie or glacé silks, with 
borders, etc., of moir, The silks form the body of 
the garment; while the velvets, or (as in the illus- 
tration) the moirs antiques form the deep borders, 
the facings of the Rood, the under tabs, and the 
revers. Made of velvet, the favorite colors are 
black, purple, and maroon, with moirs to match. 
Of silk, any desirable color may be selected, either 
uniform or of pleasing contrast. The illustration 
represents one of mode color. The hood is gath- 
ered by moire antique ribbons passing back and 
forth through slits, and tied in a three-looped bow, 
the ends forming streamers. The bottom is either 
shawl-shaped or round; the former, as in the illus- 
tration, being preferable. The border and hood 
are trimmed with drops, which also ornament the 
revers and upper tabs, The front is surplice-shaped, 
with a revers scrolled to match the outline of the 
garment. The tabs are double, the upper ones be- 
ing of the same tissue as the body of the Mantilla. 
A crochet fringe completes the ornaments. 

The Bonnet in Figure 1 is of Schamy] (vanilla 
color) velvet. A band of satin to match encircles 
the crown, and crossing at the top is curved down 
toward the corners. The fore part is trimmed with 
a wreath of evergreens. Marabouts ornament the 
sides. The inside trimmings are of lace, and small 
flame-colored blossoms.—The Bonnet in Figure 2 
is of the new style of terry velvet, called ‘ double 
imperial” velvet. The face trimming is composed 
of a profusion of blonde, wreathing over and en- 
tirely concealing the outline of the brim. The 


Fic. 3.—-NHEAv-DRESs 








| droops of buds, and neuds of satin ribbon.— Bog. 


nets are made with fronts reaching somewhat fur 
ther forward; the cheeks still remaining small. 
The curtains are deep and boldly plaited. Black 
or white lace is a favorite trimming. 

For the promenade, bodies are worn high, and 
sleeves are closed. Flounces are in favor, though 
the frequency of rich fabrics which do not admit 
of them, renders plain skirts equally admissible. 

The Heap-Dress is composed of thread lace, 
bordered with guipure, arranged in lozenge-formed 
drops. The crown, of similar shape, forms a Maric 
Stuart front. It is trimmed with lillies of the val- 
ley, with a Marabout. 


Fic. 4.—CHEMISETTE, 


The CHEMISETTE and UNDER-SLEEVEs are en 
suite. In both the bouillonées—alternately wide 
and narrow—are transparent. The ruffles are of 
Brussels point. 

The Inrant’s Cap is of Valenciennes inser 
tion, with Valenciennes ruffle, gathered very full 
A succession of loops of pink satin ribbon, with 
rosettes at the corners, enliven the uniformity of 
the lace. The strings are of 


pink gauze, with satin knots. 


Fie 5,—UNpDER-SLEEVE. 


Fie, 6.—Car 








